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THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE 
By GABRIEL HANOTAUX 


RANCE to-day is in a state of profound calm. All 
the social and political organs of the country are 
functioning freely and normally. The entire nation 
is at work. In recent months there has been no 
serious crisis; the slight industrial depression, which 
marked the end of last year, appears already to be passing. 
The transfer of presidential power, which was the unfortu- 
nate outcome of the elections of May 11, 1925, caused no 
disturbance in the country at large. M. Doumergue, the 
new President of France, has proved himself a wise, 
honest, and experienced leader. After a series of crises in 
the ministry, which at moments threatened the financial 
stability of the country, a lull has come, even in the politi- 
cal storms. French politicians are, in general, agreed that 
this is not the time for experimenting with untried schemes 
of reform, still less for making revolutionary changes. 
The present “ministry of national union,” formed around 
M. Poincaré, and including such well-known leaders as 
Briand, Herriot, Painlevé, and A. Sarraut, supported by 
asolid parliamentary majority, has set itself with unshaken 
determination to complete the task of reconstruction and 
stabilization, the urgent necessity for which everyone 
understands. 
The first aim of France this year is to put its finances 
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again on a sound basis, and to this end the country is now 
bending all its efforts. It is therefore our economic situa. 
tion that is, at present, of greatest interest to France itself 
and to the outside world. France’s foreign policy, at the 
moment, requires little discussion. In intention and in fact, 
it can be summarized in a single word: peace. All the rest 
is newspaper controversy or loose talk of disaffected diplo- 
mats and parliamentarians, which tends to stir up strife 
rather than allay it. It may be passed over as not of sufh- 
cient importance to warrant analysis. 

Let us look, then, at the internal situation of France, 
economic and yp reeny But the better to understand its 
general import, we must first glance briefly at the other 
signs of national activity most striking at this time—stil] 
so close to the Great War. 

One of the most notable manifestations of the calm 
that characterizes France to-day is the outcome of a 
movement which has been going on over a number of years, 
but which has only lately been brought to a conclusion. 
That is the movement for religious peace according to the 
now classic formula: ‘A free church in a free state.” One 
might say of the period just ended that it has been one long 
religious quarrel. Public liberty was attacked, or threat- 
ened, now on one side, now on another. Violent religious 
prejudices agitated people’s minds everywhere, and bitter 
partisan pronouncements on religious questions were a fea- 
ture of the political platforms of opposing parties. These 
heated passions have now cooled. There is no longer any 
talk either of clericalism or of anti-clericalism. Religious 
people can remain true each to his own faith, without being 
molested, and independent minds are not held accountable 
to anyone. The organization of the churches rests upon the 
recognition of the religious associations by law, and all 
parties, whatever creed or opinion they represent, have 
settled down content with the new order. This situation 
marks a great step forward made once for all. 
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One might say the same, though with less certainty, of 
the labor problem in France. It is not settled, but it is in 
process of settlement. The multiplicity of associations both 
of employers and of workers, has made possible more ade- 
quate contacts between labor and capital. The “Confédé- 
ration générale du travail” is in general animated by a 
spirit of firm moderation; it is not afraid to fight against 
the elements of disorder which have their origin in Mos- 
cow. For the moment, no trouble, no riot, no political, or 
even industrial, strike threatens the public peace. Each 
worker is in his place in office or factory, and if Com- 
munism continues to exist as a menace to society, it is taking 
on in France a political or anarchistic rather than a social 
or an economic character; in this form it will be vigorously 
opposed by the elements of order. At any rate, during 
recent months, not a single instance of violence has 
occurred. An unexpected proof of the present peaceful re- 
lations between labor and capital has just been given in the 
agreement of the miners and the mine-owners in the North 
of France. 

We need not dwell at length upon the political discus- 
sions which have lately occupied the members of the gov- 
ernmental Chambers and the public. They are the outcome 
of petty factional quarrels. It is of no great moment to the 
outside world that the Palais Bourbon has been agitated 
over the proportional ballot or the ballot by arrondisse- 
ment; or that politicians have grown violent over this or 
that provincial or local incident. It is, however, important 
to note one internal reform which has just been accom- 
plished by the initiative of the Poincaré ministry. The ad- 
ministrative and judiciary branches of the government, 
which were increased in size during the Napoleonic era, 
have been reorganized and considerably reduced. This has 
resulted in a great economy in the budget, and a still greater 
economy of vitality. Officials from now on will be less 
numerous: and they will necessarily function more effec- 
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tively. To facilitate the work of administration, we now 
have railroads, automobiles, telegraphs; and modern eff. 
ciency demands that, in the government administration 
in all other activities, machine labor should, wherever pos. 
sible, relieve man power. This reform was so natural that 
it is passing almost unnoticed; but it will have the happiest 
effects in the future. 

In the changed modern conditions the “small town” js 
disappearing; it is either becoming entirely rural and js 
taking its place as an agricultural community, or it js 
making rapid strides in the direction of vigorous urban 
concentration. It must not be forgotten that all the social 
reorganization which has thus come about, through the 
good fortune of exceptional circumstances and under the 
pressure of urgent necessity, is in accordance with the 
general traits of French character. France is a country of 
moderation; everything in it should be carefully and 
wisely organized for a well-tempered and well-balanced 
life. We are neither a great power in point of territory, nor 
a land of great fortunes, nor a people of great ambitions 
at home or abroad. Our conception of society is, as has 
often been repeated, moderation in all things. At the pres- 
ent moment, this way of regarding the rdle of France 
among the other powers is particularly fitting; for during 
the years since the victory in the defensive war which we 
were obliged to wage, we have been able to live only a re- 
stricted life, trusting to constant work and to our chief 
economic resource, thrift, to restore us again to normal 
prosperity. 

To economize in all things and to maintain a watchful 
defense of one’s rights and of one’s regular work—that is 
the habit of the Frenchman, and it is now more than 
ever a duty. These virtues of moderation, patience, and 
thrift are the precise opposite of the characteristics of im- 
perialism. I can hardly see how the charge of imperialism 
against the French was ever for a moment credited. It was 
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a falsehood of propaganda which, like so many others, has 
defeated itself. 

But no propaganda, however unjust, can take from the 
French another quality of which their entire history is a 
living proof: I mean the variety and fecundity of their 
creative powers. From the union of these two traits—the 
spirit of conservation and thrift and the spirit of creation 
and originality—is born that form of activity which, even 
after the war, remains pre-eminently what I may call the 
“French system.” 

It is through the application of this system economically 
that France is pursuing her present policy of protection, 
but with moderation. In this spirit the new tariff is being 
discussed, which will allow the government to undertake, 
on a strong basis, new treaties with other commercial na- 
tions. It seems unquestionable that with the aid of a wise 
spirit of mutual solidarity and a just consideration of the 
capacities of each country, we shall see in the near future 
the barriers fall which for years have impeded interna- 
tional economic relations. 

If this were the place to dwell upon it, we might say 
that the same principles are being instinctively applied in 
France to-day in the artistic and intellectual sphere. With- 
out going into details, it may be remarked in passing that 
France still remains faithful to that vast domain to which, 
despite the vicissitudes of history, she has always been 
attached. 

French taste in all its diverse manifestations is to-day, as 
in the past, one of the chief treasures of France. In the 
commercial world it has been responsible for progress in 
refinement. French factories attempt not bulk but excel- 
lence of product, and are organized for qualitative rather 
than quantitative production. In her trade France aims not 
so much at great tonnage as at large profit. 

On her various forms of artistic activity France places a 
very high value. This activity is not merely an extension of 
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her nature; it is the result of a creative urge continually re. 
newed and more and more rewarding. After a war which 
destroyed so many of her beautiful things, France is doing 
everything in her power to keep her artistic supremacy, 
French sculpture and French painting are at present in the 
first rank. Moderns, like Picasso, Maurice Denis, Matisse, 
Brague, Gauguin, have been criticised for their revolution- 
ary tendencies, but we can now see that the leading French 
painters are evolving towards their goal, which is the res- 
toration of firmness and vigor in composition and design, 
The same thing may be said of French music, which with 
Lalo, Ravel, Henri Rabaud, Vincent d’Indy, Cortot, and 
many other composers at work, is to-day worthy of its past 
—as is also French sculpture with Bourdelle, Maillol, and 
other artists. 

The first exposition since the war, the “Exposition of 
Decorative Arts,” in which Paris took the initiative, was a 
success from all points of view. This or that production, 
this or that tendency, which it showed, may have been open 
to criticism, but the exposition as a whole gave the impres- 
sion of a renewed creative power, of an unexpected abun- 
dance and original variety. The triumph of the simple line 
in architecture, the aim at rich materials in furnishings, 
clothing, and jewelry, were everywhere apparent in these 
fine exhibits. It seemed clear that after slow search and 
painful groping, our epoch had finally found its style. 

To complete the picture of recent intellectual move- 
ments in France, it is necessary to take account also of the 
creative work in science and literature that is being done by 
Frenchmen. Mention should first be made of the inaugura- 
tions in Paris, this year, of the “College of Nations,” 
which will bring together in the future the students of the 
whole world; its courses and professorships meet all the 
complex needs of the modern mind. The widespread aca- 
demic authority of the Sorbonne, which was first estab- 
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Louis, has increased in recent years, if one can judge by 
the number of foreign students that sit in its halls and 
apply for its diplomas. After the war, which destroyed so 
much youth, intelligence, and magnificent promise, the 
feeling of the survivors was that intellectual France would 
appear prostrated for a long time to come. It was thought 
that the higher achievements of the mind would fall off 
in number and vigor. But on the contrary, we are now 
witnessing a new and rapid flowering of the French spirit 
—an almost inexplicable phenomenon. Those who fell 
have been replaced by a picked group of young people, full 
of vitality: along all the lines of intellectual work, the 
empty places have been filled with surprising rapidity. 
Young writers of great talent—poets, novelists, historians, 
and philosophers—have come forward. Tharaud, Claudel, 
Géniaux, Bataille, Mauriac, Farrére, Bernheim, Maurois, 
Seilliére, Gillet, Paul Valéry, Madelin, have already 
taken up the task from such writers as Bourget, Henri 
Bordeaux, Marcel Prévost, Rostand, Pierre Loti, Henri de 
Régnier, and others of the remarkable pre-war school. 

Nor is there in France to-day any lack of creative genius 
in science. A great French scientist, Jean Perrin, has 
lately won the Nobel Prize in physics. Mathematicians like 
Emile Picard, Borel, Armand Denjoy; physicists like 
Fabry, Branly, Claude; aviators like Fonck and d’Oisy are 
known throughout the world. Others are continuing in 
chemistry the researches of Pasteur, Berthelot, and 
Becquerel. France, in short, still maintains her high stand- 
ing in creative intellectual work. 

But although Frenchmen since the war have carried on 
her great traditions, they well know that the first duty of 
France to-day is to solve the tremendous economic problem 
which threatens catastrophe. It is accordingly important to 
discuss this problem at some length for, above all else, it 
haunts the imagination and the conscience of Frenchmen 
everywhere. The first general fact that stands out in the 
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present situation is that the year 1926, although it did not 
bring a solution of the economic problem, did at least see 
a stabilization in the French financial situation. It has now 
ceased to move downward. To achieve this first step in 
stabilization all Frenchmen have worked whole-heartedly. 
The question now is whether we may hope, without being 
too sanguine, for an ultimate return to prosperity. 

At the end of the war, France and all the rest of cop. 
tinental Europe were prostrate. On the day of the armis. 
tice, they were economically at the end of their resources, 
They were drained, exhausted. But it was France that had 
suffered most. A quarter of her territory, her richest and 
most productive soil, had been invaded. She had lost 
1,500,000 young men, and 1,000,000 others had been 
wounded or crippled. Her agriculture, her industry, all 
her normal productive activities, necessarily concentrated 
during the war on the defense of the country, had been 
unable to supply the daily needs of the nation. A few 
figures will suffice to show her losses in productive capacity 
during the war years. The general facts of the balance of 
trade from the end of 1914 to the end of 1919, may be 
summarized thus, as they have been given by Professor 
Germain Martin of the Collége de France: French imports 
rose to 117 billion francs, while exports barely attained the 
figure of 35 billions, leaving a net deficit for this period 
of 82 billions. That is, for more than four years, France 
was obliged to buy abroad the greater part of what she 
needed to live on and to hold out until the peace. 

But this loss was small when compared with the direct 
financial costs of the war. The principal burden was, of 
course, the war itself. Verified and official figures (so far 
as such figures can be verified) place the expenses of the 
war in round figures at 210 billion francs. 

In 1918, to this total of 210 billions, other expenses re- 
sulting from the war had to be added. Although an article 
of the Treaty of Versailles had imposed upon Germany the 
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condition of payment for the reparation of the ruins in the 
areas overrun by her armies, a combination of circum- 
stances, Which need not be reviewed here, delayed even 
partial money payments on this debt until the Dawes Plan 
went into effect. But the rehabilitation of the devastated 
areas, plunged in the most frightful misery, could not 
wait; to leave them without help would have been to de- 
stroy what remained of their available resources, and 
would have added a new injustice to the injustice which 
had already been done. France, therefore, made the honor- 
able decision to proceed with the work of reconstruction, 
dividing the cost, which amounted to 85 billion francs, 
among all parts of the country. Thus a new burden was 
added to those which had already been assumed. 

Among the other war costs—and some of them have 
not yet been estimated—two deserve special mention. 
These are, first, the annual payments on the pensions 
awarded to the families of the dead, to the disabled, 
and other direct or indirect victims of the war. These 
annuities, which amount to about 4 billion francs, repre- 
sent a capital of a least 100 billions. Finally, there was the 
loss in the national wealth, also estimated to be 100 billion 
francs, represented by the labor of 2,500,000 men—a 
twelfth of the total population—killed or disabled—a loss 
that had to be supplied by foreign labor recruited with 
great difficulty. No figures can, however, show the vital 
loss to the country as a whole of the young men—the flower 
of the nation—who were the victims of the war. 

All these figures, as far as they have been estimated 
to-day, bring the grand total of France’s war losses to ap- 
proximately 600 billion francs. 

But even after the war was ended, the account of 
France’s extraordinary expenses resulting from the con- 
flict was not closed. From 1919 to 1924 the situation re- 
mained most critical for France, and the total government 
deficits for these six years ran, as is well known, to the 
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round sum of 160 billions of francs. In addition to all thes 
economic burdens, because of the loss of confidence—tha, 
is, of credit—which overtook the country following the 
financial crisis, the rate of exchange declined to such an 
extent that the cost of living rose from five hundred tp 
seven hundred per cent, depending on the season, on the 
annual production of food, and on production as a whole. 

It was this situation, roughly, that France had to face 

and to overcome in order to escape bankruptcy. To make 
the situation still worse, at this juncture a sharp attack was 
made on France throughout the world. She was accused of 
imperialism, of militarism. Absurd stories were spread 
abroad about her moral as well as physical decline. She was 
again, it was said, decadent. Is it astonishing that in these 
desperate circumstances the French people should have 
been shocked at their plight at a time when relaxation after 
terrible strain had been looked forward to, and that their 
dismay should have been accompanied by a sort of wild 
improvidence, which so often follows disasters? But this 
loss of self-control, which in similar circumstances might 
have carried other nations to complete ruin, lasted only a 
moment. Courage revived, and France resolved to face the 
situation. The people felt that the last word had not been 
spoken, and that with courage and perseverance the evil 
fate might perhaps be warded off. 

In order to achieve this end two things were necessary— 
order and time. 

Obviously the rehabilitation of the devastated sections 
was the first urgent duty. The sacrifices made to this end, 
it was believed, would bring prompt and large returns. The 
ten départements which had been laid waste comprised, as 
everyone knows, the richest and most active industrial 
regions of France. The population of this region, which 
before the war had been 4,960,000, had fallen by 1919 
to 2,075,000. Relief work has progressed so rapidly that 
in 1926 the population of the devastated regions was 
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4,278,000, almost as large as it was before the war. In all 
arts of this desolate waste the people have returned and 
re-established their homes. 

Out of 1,090,000 buildings which once stood in the 
devastated area, 890,000 had been destroyed. Now in 
1926, 508,000 have been rebuilt. But many of these are 
factories and workshops, rather than dwelling-houses, and 
a large number of people are still living in the horrible 
makeshifts of the war—temporary wooden or clay struc- 
tures, or patched up ruins with open roofs and tottering 
walls. It should be added that in many places the indis- 
pensable buildings have got no further than their plans. 
Schools and churches have not yet been everywhere re- 
placed. 

But let us pass on to the fundamental issues of the eco- 
nomic reconstruction. For these, figures must be given even 
though they may be tedious. The total area of the land that 
had been devastated was 2,733,000 hectares. By 1925, 
1,923,000 hectares had been put in good condition; but 
810,000 still remain untilled; and of these 810,000 hec- 
tares, 200,000 are surrounded on the official maps by that 
fatal red line which designates them as land that can be 
recovered only by prolonged effort. During the war 9,332 
factories were destroyed; in 1926, 8,166 had been opened 
and were working. As is well known, the productive mines 
were for the most part in the North of France, and these 
had been the object of systematic and malicious destruction 
by the German armies. The shafts of the mines had either 
been demolished or flooded; the workshops and storehouses 
had been torn down. Out of their galleries 110 million 
cubic meters of water had to be purnped before they could 
be worked. In 1926 this had been done in the iron mines, 
and to a large extent in the coal mines as well. 

It should be recalled that at the end of the war the 
devastated regions had left in them little of what had con- 
stituted their pre-war wealth—neither forests, nor gar- 
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dens, nor crops, nor roads, nor bridges; no railroads, tele. 
graph lines, automobiles, horses or other domestic animals, 
not even a hen, not evena rat. When I returned to my own 
village on the border of the Aisne on a hillside that over. 
looked the “Chemin des Dames,” I walked over the pile 
of ruins to a heap of stones which had been my own hous, 
and from it I looked over the tragic landscape. As far al 
could see there was nothing but a desert of débris, which 
looked like a rag-picker’s dump. The scene had the appear- 
ance of a cemetery with piled mounds of graves, over 
which nature had thrown a red carpet of poppies. But what 
impressed me more than the sight itself was the silence of 
the scene. A few days before on this very spot there had 
been battle with its tumult and thunder, but on that day 
mute death ruled this vast territory, and I felt that all was 
over and that there was no hope of ever seeing life there 
again. To-day man’s activity has reconquered the ground; 
the endless red poppies have given way to golden harvests. 
In what was once a cemetery, people are now living again. 
Those who have returned have built up life from the 
ground with an indomitable perseverance. What seemed 
like the work of centuries has been accomplished in five 
years. It is a miracle which no one could have hoped for 
nor dreamt of who stood at the end of the war on that heap 
of ruins and looked at that picture of infinite desolation. 
Of the roads, 44,200 kilometers have been reopened to 
traffic out of 58,697 which the war had left impassable. 
More than 3,000 bridges, tunnels, and other public works 
have been constructed out of 6,122 destroyed; 2,049 kilo- 
meters of railroads out of 2,408; 1,088 kilometers of 
canals out of 1,137—and so it goes. I cannot speak here in 
detail of the reconstruction of all the other things that 
constitute the mechanism of human society. We have seen 
cities completely ready for habitation rise from the ground, 
factories completely equipped with the last inventions of 
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modern science, and farmhouses built with a kind of rustic 
) elegance and furnished with a comfort unknown before. 


In short, of the 85 billion francs which was estimated as 


j the cost of all the restoration, about 65 billions have al- 


ready been paid by the state on the presentation of certified 
estimates of reconstruction. Half of this sum of 65 billions 
has been paid in cash, goods, or other property, while the 
remaining 32% billions have been procured either in cur- 
rency (11 billions) or in ten-year and six-year bonds. The 
state still owes to the people of the devastated regions 20 
billions. Meanwhile the northern and eastern provinces — 
have resumed their busy life. The fields are covered with 
harvests as before the war; cities have been set in order; 
mills and factories are working, canals and railroads are 
functioning normally. As the visiting tourist sees it, the 
appearance of this country, which but three years ago 
offered to everyone an unforgettable spectacle of desola- 
tion, has been absolutely transformed. But one must go into 
the homes of these people and take a part in their life to 
understand how much remains to be done. The most strik- 
ing proof of the will to live in the war regions is the fact 
that they are now contributing to the country’s budget 
several billion francs. Would it not be simple justice if, 
after fourteen years of suffering, some happy financial 
scheme based on the execution of the Dawes Plan could be 
arrived at which would assure to these people the 20 bil- 
lions still due them, and which would give them at last the 
reward which their bravery deserves? Time is accomplish- 
ing its task. But it will be at least ten years more before the 
devastated regions and the rest of France can resume their 
normal course. France cannot, however, afford this delay. 

In order to understand this problem fully, all the obliga- 
tions of the country at present and its fundamental re- 
sources must be considered. First of all, it should be re- 
called that at the beginning of the liquidation it was 
found that important resources on which the state thought 
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it could depend failed. The famous phrase “Germany yi 
pay” had been spoken without due thought. Germany wa 
in no hurry to pay. Again, it had been supposed that France 
could count in full on her large foreign investments. By 
many of these investments disappeared, either in the ruins 
of the war, or because of the bad faith of the borrower; 
Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria, and Hungary, did not 
pay their debts. And how many other debtors, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstances, paid off in paper francs the 
debts which they had incurred in gold francs? Thus France 
found herself faced with an enormous shrinkage in her 
assets, while she had before her an obligation such as no 
country in the world has ever been called upon to face. 

This obligation did not, of course, fail entirely on the 
treasury. Part of it fell directly on the capitalist and on the 
French workman, who paid it off in part by economies and 
the reduction of capital, by meeting the progressive rise in 
taxes, and by doing without comforts. This first liquida- 
tion, which was in a measure hidden and does not figure in 
any official statement, produced appreciable results. But, 
severe as it was, it could only lighten and not lift the whole 
burden. Nevertheless, the state had to live in order that 
the foundations of society might stand, and a return to 
sound finance had to be assured. Otherwise all efforts 
would have been in vain. 

The economic question before the country therefore 
became a question of re-financing and of long-term credits. 
The history of the financial recovery by this process 1s 
recent, and is known to all. It was clear to everyone that 
France in 1926 was on the edge of an abyss. Her currency 
was depreciated, the treasury had only a scant fifty 
million francs at its disposal, and this critical situation 
grew worse every day as speculation ran wild. There was 
only one remedy for it—the restoration of confidence. And 
confidence could rest on the fact that France was not ruined. 
Her morale had not been destroyed; her will to work 
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: and to live had not been submerged. Already progress had 


been made in the direction of stability. And with the return 


| of stability the great resources of the country would re- 


appear. A comparison of the total expenses with the total 
receipts between 1914 and 1925 showed clearly, according 


' to Germain Martin, a total deficit of 305 billions. This 
| deficit, since all the resources upon which the country had 


counted had not materialized, had to be made good through 
loans. _It was then a continual succession of loans during 


© those long years which maintained the French treasury. 


The sources from which it drew are well known. They 
were, first of all, the reserves of the Bank of France. The 
Bank of France is a valuable ally of the state. It had accu- 


| mulated vast reserves for more than a century. It could 
count not only upon the reserves of silver and gold in its 


vaults, which represented for the issue of bank notes a 
guaranty much greater than their face value, but upon its 


' securities, its credit, and the consortium of all the holders 
; of the country’s wealth. The Bank of France could do a 
' good deal. Much was asked of it. The maximum of the ad- 
» vances made by the Bank of France reached in 1926 the 
» sum of almost 60 billion francs. This was a great aid, but 
' a dangerous one. To obtain money all the state had to do 


was to use the printing-press; but finally it was well under- 


| stood that the danger was in this very fact. The Bank gave 


warning after warning. It formally refused any demands 
on the part of the state; and this was the first signal of 
alarm; the legislative bodies found themselves face to face 
with danger, and they had to take counsel without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

For a time another source of credit seemed inex- 
haustible. It was that form of loan known as “bonds of 
national defense.” The bonds of national defense issued in 
the course of the war by M. Ribot appealed to the con- 
fidence of the people because of the security which a state 
guaranty gave them, and because of the assured exemption 
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of the investor from all taxation, even the income taxe: 
The government, basing its financial system on the floating 
debt, became, in fact, a universal banker. All resource: 
gravitated to it. Patriotism was no less a motive than per- 
sonal interest. The bonds offered an advantageous inves. 
ment if they were long-term ones. Generally the investo; 
was inclined not to press for repayment, and he was willing 
to renew his investment in bonds of longer and longer 
terms. Thus there was created a sort of voluntary consoli- 
dation, which seemed most favorable as long as the credit 
of the state was intact and above all suspicion. But if the 
least anxiety arose, there was a movement in the other 
direction. The investor then demanded payment, and the 
state was not protected by a wise and powerful body such 
as the Bank of France, nor by the security of long-term 
loans. Confidence changed to panic, and the state as a 
borrower could at a day’s notice be driven into bankruptcy. 
The bonds of national defense in their various forms 
have been a great aid to France. They helped her to 
weather a dangerous period. There were years when the 
movement in these bonds reached the sum of 60 billion 
francs. That is to say, the state was able to draw from this 
resource alone the amount of two or three budgets. How- 
ever, danger finally appeared: in the first months of 1926 
the investments in bonds were withdrawn and repayments 
were demanded to such an extent that there was not a 
moment to be lost. Here again the Senators and Deputies 
were brought face to face with a grave responsibility. 
But there was a third source from which the French 
state drew in the war, and after the war, to meet its enor- 
mous deficit. This was the rentes perpetuelles, or long-term 
loans of indefinite maturity. Three loans of this nature had 
been issued after the war—two in 1920; a third in 1924. 
Without discussing the forms of these various loans it 1s 
enough to say that on March 31, 1926, the five per cent 
redeemable loans issued in 1920 had reached the sum of 
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15 billion, 725 million francs; the six per cent loan issued 


; rd same year had reached 27 billions, 531 millions; and 
| the four per cent loan of November, 1925, had reached 


; billions, 928 millions—making a total of nearly 50 bil- 


ies added to the long-term national debt. 


To complete this picture of our financial struggle the 


| serious question of foreign debts must also be considered. 


It is usual to make a distinction between the two kinds— 


» the commercial and the political debts. Both were con- 


tracted during the hostilities, either in the United States 


| or in England. On April 1, 1919, the amount of com- 
| mercial credits granted by the United States to the Bank 


of France had reached 733 million dollars, to say nothing 


| of the affair of the stocks. 


In the same month of April, 1919, the commercial loans 
made by England had reached nearly 60 million pounds 
sterling. In addition, there was the political foreign debt 


; in loans of a limited term. This consists in obligations to 


various countries, especially England and the United 
States. There is no need of furnishing these figures, which 
everyone knows. It is enough to say, as is generally agreed, 


| that this is a crushing burden for France and that, added to 


all the others we have described, these debts present a prob- 
lem which it will be extremely difficult to solve. Let no one 
doubt that France recognizes these foreign debts. She will 
honor her signature. But the question of the manner of 
payment and especially of the safeguards and the methods 
of transfer, must be the subject of negotiation between the 
governments, even before the legislative bodies take up the 
matter. If mutual good will is assured, there should be 
nothing to prevent a solution which will be received with 
deep satisfaction by all interested parties. 

I have presented as complete a picture as possible of the 
present financial obligations of France, before which she 
has not shrunk. At a certain moment in 1926 an accident 
very nearly capsized the fragile ship of France’s fortunes. 
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Yet in spite of it the ship has kept afloat, in accordance with 
the motto of the city of Paris, “fluctuat nec mergitur.” 

How did the government of M. Poincaré arrive at such 
an apparently miraculous result, which has been described 
as “a financial Marne”? There was no mystery in the 
process; like the miracle of Joffre’s victory, it depended 
simply upon the common sense and the hard work of the 
head of the state and on the courage of his followers. This 
effort was two-fold: it consisted in a demand on the French 
taxpayers for the necessary resources to stabilize the 
budget, and the establishment of an honest budget of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Order and economy were the 
watchwords of M. Poincaré’s government of “national 
union.” 

The French budget of expenditures and receipts has 
risen to the sum of 50 billion francs. It is the highest in 
proportion to the per-capita income ever reached in any 
country of the world. According to the official statistics 
published by M. Durissier in July, 1925, in the “Bulletin 
de la Statistique Générale de la France,” the per-capita 
financial burden in 1925, including both state taxes and 
local taxes, was in France 903 francs, and in Great Britain 
18.5 pounds sterling. The financial burden in proportion 
to the national revenue was in France 33.2%; in England 
24.9%. These figures do not take account of the rising 
figures of 1926, which raised the total budget of the state 
to 50 billions, and the proportion of receipts to the revenue 
by at least 40%. The American authors of “The French 
Debt Problem” state that after deduction of taxes the in- 
come at present of the individual American is 538 dollars; 
of the Englishman, 320 dollars; and of the Frenchman 
only 156 dollars. 

It is the good will and the financial resourcefulness of 
the present government which have contributed more than 
anything else to the sudden and positive amelioration of 
the situation in France in the course of the year just passed. 
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By a vigorous financial reorganization, all the separate 


| covernmental expenditures have been included in the gen- 
F eral budget. On the other hand, certain measures have been 
> taken by the ministry of finance which have transformed 
the aspect of the situation. Short-term bonds have been 


suppressed; the interest on the bonds of national defense 
has been lowered; the discount rate of the Bank of France 
has been put back to §%; the Bank of France has already 
received more than 3 billion francs; the bonds of national 
defense have become easily saleable, and from many 
quarters money now flows into the treasury. In a word, 
confidence has been restored. The rate of exchange has 
brought the pound sterling to about 124 francs, and the 
dollar to about 25.50 francs. 

This improvement is everywhere acknowledged. Will 
it last? This is the question which naturally suggests itself, 
and in reply we may quote a foreign observer, one who is 
well situated to know and to speak the truth. Mr. Cahill, 
the eminent commercial attaché of the British Embassy, 
in his annual report on the situation in France, published 
the results of a thorough investigation of the subject, and 
his conclusions are, briefly, as follows. He emphasizes the 
steady progress towards economic prosperity in France; he 
asserts that if the country continues to act with wisdom 
and the government continues to act with a realization of 
its economic responsibility, the value of the franc should 
rise in a marked degree. He reports the restoration of the 
ten devastated départements, noting that their resources 
have trebled since the war, that the production of coal 
has returned to its former level, that the production of steel 
has doubled, that the great rolling mills have been modern- 
ized and are producing 25% more than before the war, 
and also that the coke companies are producing 45% more. 
He calls attention to the fact that the tonnage of the mer- 
chant marine has risen to 800,000 tons; that there are 
7,000 more locomotives than before the war, and 16,000 
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more cars; 900,000 automobiles, instead of 100,000; anj 
that 1,900,000 tons of potash are being produced, wher 
none was produced before the war, and so on. 
Alsace-Lorraine, returned to the fold, adds to the labo, 
power of France a vigorous group of workers. The colonial 
empire has progressed with remarkable rapidity. In the 
course of the present year Morocco and Syria have been 
pacified, and Indo-China is in full prosperity. Algeria 
Tunis, Morocco, form an economic 4/oc which is among 
the best customers of France. This part of the French 
possessions would merit in itself a long discussion which 
cannot be included here. Taking everything into a- 
count, the most recent official figures for the business of 
the great cities are encouraging in spite of a slight crisis 
which has now passed. In 1923 the commercial balance 
showed a deficit of a billion and a half gold francs. In 
1926 that had been overcome, and since the beginning of 
1927 this favorable situation has grown even better. In 
January, 1927, the last month for which figures are avail- 
able, the imports had risen to 4,079 million francs, and the 
exports to 4,708 millions, giving France a favorable trade 
balance of 630 millions in a single month. These statistics 
refer only to the value of shipments; the figures as to the 
weight of shipments show an equal increase. A general 
improvement is thus apparent in the situation as a whole. 
Despite all this tremendous effort and these encouraging 
results, can it be said that France has left its critical period 
behind? Can the year 1926 be considered the turning- 
point? Alas, no! It must be admitted that the situation has 
not progressed to that stage. The crisis is less severe, but it 
is very far from being ended. The load of internal debi 
weighs France down. A sinking fund has been established, 
but can only alleviate the financial distress in a slight de- 
gree. How can a nation liquidate its debts if it continues 
to live from day to day without power over the future! 
The French taxpayer will honor the debt that rests upon 
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but can he bear the burden indefinitely? 
anches of production have bent beneath the lo 
i — ne lightened, or we shall see the very sources 

It mus 


blic wealth disappear. It is the task of the present hour 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 
By EDITH WHARTON 


HAT exactly is meant by that term of 

“American novel” on which American ai. 

vertisers and reviewers lay an equal ani 

ever-increasing stress—a stress unparalleled 
in the literary language of other countries? 

To European critics the term “great English” or “great 
French” novel signifies merely a great novel written by an 
English or a French novelist; and the greatest French or 
English novel would be the greatest novel yet produced in 
one or the other of these literatures. It might be, like “La 
Chartreuse de Parme” (assuredly one of the greatest of 
French novels), a tale of eighteenth-century Italian life; 
or, as in the case of “Lord Jim” or “Nostromo” or “Kim,” 
its scene might be set on the farther side of the globe; it 
would none the less be considered typical of the national 
genius that went to its making, as, for example, “La Ten- 
tation de Saint Antoine” and “Salammb6d” of Flaubert are 
so considered, though the one is situated in Egypt in the 
sixth century of the Christian era and the other in Car- 
thage, B. c. 150, or as “The Wrecker” or “The Ebb-tide” 
must be regarded, though the life described in them has 
so largely an exotic setting. In the opinion of European 
critics only one condition is needful to make a novel typical 
of the country of its origin: that its writer should possess, 
in sufficient richness, the characteristics of his race. “John 
Inglesant” is not considered less typically English than 
“Lorna Doone” because it ranges through a cosmopolitan 
world reaching from the Tiber to the Thames while the 
other tale concerns the intensely local lives of a handful 
of peasants in the west of England. 
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It would appear that in the opinion of recent American 
reviewers the American novelist must submit to much 
narrower social and geographical limitations before he can 
pretend to have produced the (or the greatest, or even 
simply av) American novel; indeed the restrictions im- 


| posed appear to differ only in kind from those to which a 
} paternal administration subjects drinkers of wine, wearers 


of short skirts, and upholders of the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. The range allotted is so narrow that the feat of produc- 
ing the “greatest” American novel, if ever accomplished, 
will rank the author with the music-hall artist who is 
locked and corded into a trunk, and then expected to get 
out of it in full view of his audience. 

First of all, the novelist’s scene must be laid in the 
United States, and his story deal exclusively with citizens 
of those States; furthermore, if his work is really to de- 
serve the epithet “American,” it must tell of persons so 
limited in education and opportunity that they live cut off 
from all the varied sources of culture which used to be 
considered the common heritage of English-speaking 
people. The great American novel must always be about 
Main Street, geographically, socially, and intellectually. 

In an address made not long ago Mr. Kipling cited the 
curious fate of certain famous books which, surviving the 
conditions that produced them, have become to later 
generations something utterly different from what their 
authors designed, or their original readers believed, them 
to be. The classic examples are “The Merchant of Venice,” 
a rough-and-tumble Jew-baiting farce to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, and “Don Quixote,”? composed by Cer- 
vantes, and accepted by his public, as a gently humorous 
parody of the picaresque novel of the day; but Mr. Kipling 
found a still more striking instance in “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
fiercest and most brutal of social satires when it was 
written, and now one of the favorites of the nursery. 

Some such fate, in a much shorter interval, has befallen 
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Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” that pioneering work 
which with a swing of the pen hacked away the sent. 
mental vegetation from the American small town, and re. 
vealed Main Street as it is, with all its bareness in the midg 
of plenty. The novel was really epoch-making; but the 
epoch it made turned into something entirely differen; 
from what its author purposed. Mr. Lewis opened the eye: 
of the millions of dwellers in all the American Main 
Streets to the inner destitution of their lives, but by so doing 
apparently created in them not the desire to destroy Main 
Street but only to read more and more and ever more about 
it. The dwellers in Main Street proved themselves to be 
like the old ladies who send for the doctor every day for 
the pleasure of talking over their symptoms. They do not 
want to be cured; they want to be noticed. 

It must not be regarded as diminishing Mr. Lewis's 
achievement to remind his readers that he was not the first 
discoverer of Main Street. Over thirty years ago, Robert 
Grant situated “Unleavened Bread” in the same thorough- 
fare; and so, a little later, did Frank Norris his “Mc- 
Teague,” and Graham Phillips his “Susan Lenox”—and 
they were all, as it happens, not only “great American 
novels,” but great novels. But they came before their time, 
their bitter taste frightened a public long nurtured on ice- 
cream soda and marshmallows, and a quick growth of 
oblivion was trained over the dreary nakedness of the scene 
they had exposed. It was necessary that a later pioneer 
should arise and clear this vegetation away again, and if 
Mr. Lewis had done no more than demolish the tottering 
stage-fictions of a lavender-scented New England, a chiv- 
alrous South, and a bronco-busting West he would have 
rendered a great service to American fiction. This having 
been accomplished, however, it is permissible to wonder 
whether, as a theme, Main Street— in a literary sense— 
has not received as much notice as its width and length will 
carry, or even more. The difficulty is that it is now estab- 
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ished as a canon, a first principle in the laws of American 
fiction; and thence it will be difficult to dislodge it. 

The term is of course used to typify something much 
more extended, geographically, than Mr. Lewis’s famous 
thoroughfare. “Main Street” has come to signify the com- 
mon mean of American life anywhere in its million cities 
and towns, its countless villages and immeasurable wilder- 
nesses. It stands for everything which does not rise above 
a very low average in culture, situation, or intrinsic human 
interest; and also for every style of depicting this dead 
level of existence, from the photographic to the porno- 
praphic—sometimes inclusively. 

The novelist’s—any novelist’s—proper field, created by 
his particular way of apprehending life, is limited only by 
the bounds of his natural, his instinctive interests. The 
writer who sees life in terms of South Sea cannibals, as 
Herman Melville did, will waste his time (as, incidentally, 
Melville did) if he tries to depict it as found in drawing- 
rooms and conservatories; though this by no means implies 
that the cannibal is intrinsically a richer and more available 
subject than the inhabitant of drawing-rooms. No subject 
is foreign to the artist in which there is something corre- 
sponding to a something within himself. The famous 
theory of the “‘atomes crochus”’ is as true of affinities be- 
tween novelist and subject as of those between one human 
being and another. To the creator the only needful pre- 
liminary to successful expression is to have in him the root 
of the matter to be expressed. 

Nevertheless, there remains—there must always remain 
—the question of the amount and quality of material to be 
extracted from a given subject. Other things being equal, 
nothing can alter the fact that a “great argument” will 
give a greater result than the perpetual chronicling of 
small beer. And the conditions of modern life in America, 
so far from being productive of great arguments, seem 
almost purposely contrived to eliminate them. 
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America has indeed deliberately dedicated herself t) 
other ideals. What she has chosen—and realized—is , 
dead level of prosperity and security. Main Street abound; 
in the unnecessary, but lacks the one thing needful. [p. 
heriting an old social organization which provided fo; 
nicely shaded degrees of culture and conduct, modern 
America has simplified and Taylorized it out of existence, 
forgetting that in such matters the process is necessarily 
one of impoverishment. As she has reduced the English 
language to a mere instrument of utility (for example, by 
such simplifications as the substituting of “a wood,” or, 
mysteriously, “a woods,” for the innumerable shadings of 
coppice, copse, spinney, covert, brake, holt, grove, etc.), 
so she has reduced relations between human beings to a 
dead level of vapid benevolence, and the whole of life 
to a small house with modern plumbing and heating, a 
garage, a motor, a telephone, and a lawn undivided from 
one’s neighbor’s. 

Great as may be the material advantage of these dif- 
fused conveniences, the safe and uniform life resulting 
from them offers to the artist’s imagination a surface as 
flat and monotonous as our own prairies. If it be argued 
that the greatest novelists, both French and English, have 
drawn some of their richest effects from the study of 
narrow lives and parochial problems, the answer is that 
Balzac’s provincial France, Jane Austen’s provincial Eng- 
land, if limited in their external contacts compared to a 
Main Street linked to the universe by telephone, motor, 
and wireless, nevertheless made up for what they lacked 
in surface by the depth of the soil in which they grew. 
This indeed is still true of the dense old European order, 
all compounded of differences and muances, all interwoven 
with intensities and reticences, with passions and privacies, 
inconceivable to the millions brought up in a safe, shallow, 
and shadowless world. It is because we have chosen to be 
what Emerson called “mixed of middle clay” that we 
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offer, in spite of all that patriotism may protest to the con- 
trary, So meagre a material to the imagination. It is not 
because we are middle-class but because we are middling 
that our story is so soon told. 

Another reason is to be found precisely in that universal 
facility of communication, the lack of which might seem 
to have made the life of Balzac’s narrow towns all the. 
narrower. In fact, that life was not only fed from the deep 
roots of the past, the long confused inheritance of feudal- 
ism, burgherdom, diocesan and monastic influences, the 
activities of the guilds, the dogged labors of the peasants, 
and the fervors of an ornate religion; it had, besides, the 
concentrated flavor which comes of long isolation. Bad 
roads, slow communications, dangers from flood and foe, 
all these factors, for generations, for centuries, combined 
to make of each little town a hot-bed for its own idio- 
syncrasies. Even in the English novels of Trollope’s day, 
a day so much airier and more sanitated, the weight of a 
long past, and the comparative isolation of each social 
group, helped to differentiate the dull people, and to give 
a special color to each of their humdrum backgrounds. 
Only when mediocrity has achieved universal diffusion 
does it become completely unpaintable. 

Nothing is less easy to standardize than the curve of an 
artist’s secret affinities; but literary criticism in modern 
America is a perpetual incentive to standardization. The 
public (as everywhere and always) likes best what it has 
had before; the magazine editor encourages the young 
writer to repeat his effects; and the critic urges him to con- 
fine himsélf to the portrayal of life in the American small 
town—or in New York or Chicago as viewed from the 
small-town angle. 

Still more insistent is the demand of reviewers that the 
novelist shall deal only with what the wife of one of our 
late Presidents touchingly described as “just folks.” The 
idea that genuineness is to be found only in the rudi- 
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mentary, and that whatever is complex is unauthentic, js 
a favorite axiom of the modern American critic. To sty. 
dents of natural history such a theory is somewhat discop. 
certing. The tendency of all growth, animal, human, 
social, is towards an ever-increasing complexity. The mere 
existence of art as a constant form of human expression, 
the recurring need of it shown by its reappearance in eve ery 
age of history, proves man’s inherent inability to live by 
bread alone. Traditional society, with its old-established 
distinctions of class, its pass-words, exclusions, delicate 
shades of language and behavior, is one of man’s oldest 
works of art, the least conscious and the most instinctive; 
yet the modern American novelist is told that the € social 
and educated being is an unreality unworthy of his atten- 
tion, and that only the man with the dinner-pail is human, 
and hence available for his purpose. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks makes much of Howells’s reso- 
nant but empty reply to Henry James’s complaint that 
there was little material for the novelist in a rudimentary 
social order: “There is the whole of human nature!” 
But what does “human nature” thus denuded consist in, 
and how much of it is left when it is separated from the 
web of custom, manners, culture it has elaborately spun 
about itself? Only that hollow unreality, “Man,” an evoca- 
tion of the eighteenth-century demagogues who were the 
first inventors of “standardization.” As to real men, un- 
equal, unmanageable, and unlike each other, they are all 
bound up with the effects of climate, soil, laws, religion, 
wealth—and, above all, leisure. Leisure, itself the creation 
of wealth, is incessantly engaged in transmuting wealth 
into beauty by secreting the surplus energy which flowers 
in great architecture, great painting, and great literature. 
Only in the atmosphere thus engendered floats that im- 
palpable dust of ideas which is the real culture. A colony 
of ants or bees will never create a Parthenon. 

It is a curious, and deeply suggestive, fact that America’s 
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acute literary nationalism has developed in inverse ratio 
to the growth of modern travelling facilities, and in exact 
proportion to the very recent Americanism of the majority 
of our modern literary leaders. 

Like all Anglo-Saxons, the old-time Americans came of 
a wandering, an exploring stock; unlike the Latins, we 
have never been sedentary except when it was too difficult 
to get about. Old New York and old New England (owing 
to this difficulty) sat chiefly at home, and, as Henry James 
somewhere has it, brightened their leisure by turning the 
pages of a volume of Flaxman Outlines in a bare parlor 
looking out on a snowy landscape; but in those steamless 
and wireless days Poe was letting his fiery fancy range over 
all heaven and earth, Melville was situating his tales in 
the tropics, and Hawthorne coloring his with the prismatic 
hues of a largely imaginary historic past. Our early 
novelists were, in fact, instinctively choosing those scenes 
and situations which offered the freest range to their in- 
vention, without fear of being repudiated as un-American 
if they wandered beyond the twelve-mile limit. 

America’s sedentary days are long since past. The whole 
world has become a vast escalator, and Ford motors and 
Gillette razors have bound together the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The universal infiltration of our American 
plumbing, dentistry, and vocabulary has reduced the globe 
toa playing-field for our people; and Americans have been 
the first to profit by the new facilities of communication 
which are so largely of their invention and promotion. We 
have, in fact, internationalized the earth, to the deep detri- 
ment of its picturesqueness, and of many far more im- 
portant things; but the deed is done, the consequences are 
in operation, and it is at the very moment when America 
is pouring out her annual millions over the old world that 
American reviewers and publishers are asking for a por- 
trayal of American life which shall represent us as tethered 
to the village pump. 
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It seems as though it would not only be truer to fact by 
would offer far more lights and shades, more contrasts and 
juxtapositions, to the novelist, if he depicted the moder 
American as a sort of missionary-drummer selling his 
wares and inculcating his beliefs from China to Peru, with 
all the unexpected (and, to the missionaries, mostly un. 
perceived) reactions produced in the societies thus edified 
It is not intended to suggest that the wandering or the ex- 
patriate American is the only fit theme for fiction, but that 
he is peculiarly typical of modern America—of its intense 
social acquisitiveness and insatiable appetite for new facts 
and new sights. The germ of European contacts is dissemi- 
nated among thousands who have never crossed the At- 
lantic, just as other thousands who have done so remain 
blissfully immune from it; and to enjoin the moder 
novelist to depict only New Thermopylae in its pristine 
purity is singularly to limit his field. 

It is doubtful if a novelist of one race can ever really 
penetrate into the soul of another, and hitherto the at- 
tempts to depict foreign character from the inside have 
resulted in producing figures very much like the English- 
man of the French farce, or the Frenchman of “Punch.” 
Even Meredith, James, and Trollope never completely 
achieved the trick, and their own racial characteristics peep 
disconcertingly through the ill-fitting disguise. But there 
is another way of “catching the likeness” of the foreigner, 
and that is as his idiosyncrasies are reflected in the minds 
of the novelist’s characters who are of the latter’s own kin. 
This is the special field which the nomadic habits of mod- 
ern life have thrown wide open to the American novelist. 
Thirty years ago, in attempting this kind of reflected por- 
traiture, he was hampered by the narrowness of the reflect- 
ing surface. The travelling American of that day was 
almost always a mild dilettante en route for the Coliseum 
or the Chateau of Chillon; and his contacts with the in- 
digenous were brief and superficial. Now innumerable 
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inks of business, pleasure, study, and sport join together 
the various races of the world. The very novelists who still 
hug the Main Street superstition settle down in the Quar- 
tier Latin or on the Riviera to write their tales of the little 
suburban house at number one million and ten Volstead 
Avenue. And the exploring is no longer one-sided. The 
same motives which send more and more Americans abroad 
now draw an annually increasing number of foreigners to 
America. This perpetual interchange of ideas and influ- 
ences is resulting, on both sides of the globe, in the creation 
of anew world, ephemeral, shifting, but infinitely curious 
to study and interesting to note, and as yet hardly heeded by 
the novelist. It is useless, at least for the story-teller, to de- 

lore what the new order of things has wiped out, vain to 
shudder at what it is creating; there it is, whether for 
better or worse, and the American novelist, whose com- 
patriots have helped, above all others, to bring it into being, 
can best use his opportunity by plunging both hands into 
the motley welter. As the Merry Person says in the Pro- 
logue to “Faust”: “Wherever you seize it, there it is inter- 
esting” —if not in itself, at any rate as a subject for fiction, 
as a new opening into that “full life of men” which is the 
proper theme of the novelist’s discourse. 

The “great American novel” continues to be announced 
every year; in good years there are generally several of 
them. But as a rule they turn out to be (at best) only the 
great American novels of the year. Moreover, the proof 
of their greatness (according to their advertisers) is usually 
based on the number of copies sold; and this kind of glory 
does not keep a book long afloat. 

Of really great novels we have hitherto produced fewer 
than the future traveller from New Zealand will be led to 
infer from a careful study of our literary statistics; but we 
have perhaps half a score to our credit, which is some- 
thing; and another, and the greatest, may come at any 
moment. 
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When it does, it will probably turn out to be very differ- 
ent from what the critics counsel, the publishers hope, or 
the public is accustomed to. Its scene may be laid in an 
American small town or in a European capital; it may deal 
with the present or the past, with great events or trivial 
happenings; but in the latter case it will certainly contrive 
to relate them to something greater than themselves. The 
ability to do this is indeed one of the surest signs of the 
great novelist; and another is that he usually elaborates his 
work in quietness, and that when it appears there is every 
chance that it will catch us all napping, that the first year’s 
sales will be disappointingly small, and that even those 
indefatigable mythomaniacs, the writers for the jackets, 
may for once not be ready with their superlatives. 


FOUR POEMS 
By ROBERT FROST 


TREE AT MY WINDOW 


REE at my window, window tree, 

My sash is lowered when night comes on, 
But let there never be curtain drawn 
Between you and me. 


Vague dream-head lifted out of the ground, 
And thing next most diffuse to cloud, 

Not all your light tongues talking aloud 
Could be profound. 


But tree, I have seen you taken and tossed, 
And if you have seen me when I slept, 

You have see me when I was taken and swept 
And all but lost. 


That day she put our heads together, 
Fate had her imagination about her, 
Your head so much concerned with outer 
Mine with inner weather. 
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THE MINOR BIRD 


HAVE wished a bird would fly away 

And not sing by my house all day; 
Have clapped my hands at him from the door 
When it seemed as if I could bear no more. 
The fault may partly have been in me. 
The bird was not to blame for his key. 
And of course there must be something wrong 
In wanting to silence any song. 


THE ROSE FAMILY 


HE rose is a rose, 

And was always a rose. 
But the theory now goes 
That the apple’s a rose, 
And the pear is, and so’s 
The peach, I suppose. 

The dear only knows 

What will next prove a rose. 
You of course are a rose— 
But were always a rose. 


FOUR POEMS 


THE COMMON FATE 


UST always blowing about the town 
Except when sea-fog laid it down. 
And I was one of the children told 
Some of the blowing dust was gold. 


All the dust the wind blew high 
Appeared like gold in the sunset sky. 
But I was one of the children told 
Some of the dust was really gold. 


Such was life in the Golden Gate: 
Gold dusted all we drank and ate. 
And I was one of the children told 
We all must eat our peck of gold. 


RESURGENT CHINA 
By EDWIN DEEKS HARVEY 


UN YAT-SEN, the Sincere and the Naive, is dead; 
yet he is the dominant figure in the present Chinese 
crisis. His masterful personality and his explosive 
doctrine are now the motive power of far wider 

groups than his own Kwomintang or Revolutionary party, 
They have plunged all China into civil war. No one can 
understand the situation as it exists to-day who does not 
first understand the work of this remarkable leader. 

As all the world knows, he caused the downfall of the 
Manchu dynasty. The activities of his band of “dare-to- 
dies” in Canton and elsewhere, his teachings of revolt, dis- 
seminated over the world wherever there were Chinese, and 
his manifold struggles as a revolutionary outlaw at length 
precipitated the premature but successful revolution of 
1911, by which the Republic of China was finally estab- 
lished in March of the following year. As one lived 
through the revolutionary ferment of the time, as one 
became aware of the yearning of the common people, and 
read the Provisional Constitution with its grandiose pro- 
visions for liberty, equality, and fraternity, one felt that 
Sun Yat-sen’s work was justified and his ambitions 
achieved. That Sun himself felt this to be true is shown by 
a letter he wrote to a friend in which he expressed his satis- 
faction that the strife was over. It was a time of glorious 
expectations, and we all thought we saw the dawning of 
better days for the patient, industrious, admirable com- 
moners of China. 

But Dr. Sun and the friends of China were soon unde- 
ceived. As the years went by, it became clear that two great 
evils were still abroad in the land. These were a new and 
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ravaging form of military feudalism and the long-con- 
tinued abuses of foreign encroachment on Chinese liberty, 
hoth of which threatened to make abortive the revolution- 
ary struggles of over twenty years. Sun found that his 
country’s ills were not yet healed. Nothing daunted, 
spurred on by derisive taunts of his own countrymen and 
of many foreigners, he set his hands anew to the task of 
revolution and reform. He had to conduct two considerable 
military campaigns against the forces of evil in China 
during the decade after 1912. More than once he had to 
flee for personal safety to Japan or elsewhere, until at 
length we heard that he was seated in power in Canton in 
1923. Thus secure, he began to lay plans for the immediate 
regeneration of China. 

He set himself to put an end to the ruthless feudalism 
and to the encroachment of foreign powers. For about a 
decade the military retainers of small and large satraps had 
devastated the whole of China. There was scarcely a 
province in which the currency was not debauched by the 
issuance of what speedily became worthless paper money. 
The people had been bled “white” of their material re- 
sources by the brigand-soldiery and an ever-new and ever- 
increasing system of taxation. The sufferings of the com- 
mon people of China during that period defy description. 
They have been and are to-day a heart-rending spectacle 
to Westerners living in the land under the safety provided 
by the extra-territorial treaty rights. Yet to Chinese eyes 
these treaty rights, coupled with other privileges granted 
to foreign nationals, are the greater of the two evils against 
which Sun Yat-sen strove. 

Dr. Sun’s means for attaining his two ends were likewise 
two in number. He created a new Nationalist army, and he 
extended the scope of the Revolutionary or Nationalist 
party by opening wide its doors for the entrance of the 
Chinese Communist party to membership in it. These 
Communists, he contended in debate with the moderates 
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of his own party, would add zeal and fervor to the propa- 
ganda of the party platform. The Nationalist army, he 
said, must be so well paid, so well educated, and so strictly 
disciplined as to be above temptation to ravage the people 
of the countryside. Could such an army be created, it would 
make a glaring contrast with the forces of such feudal 
barons as Wu Pei-fu in Central China, Chang Tso-lin in 
Manchuria, and Sun Chuan-fang at the mouth of the 
Yangtze River. He called in Russian officers to drill and 
equip and assist in educating the army. To the Propaganda 
Bureau he likewise devoted careful attention, obtaining 
here also the aid of Russian officers. For its work the Soviet 
government, according to the Chinese press, made loans to 
Canton. A Sun Yat-sen university was established in Mos- 
cow as well as in Canton, and both institutions taught, to 
put it mildly, very advanced social doctrines. There was, 
and is, a free exchange of ideas, men, and money between 
Moscow and Canton. 

Sun’s plan was for the Nationalist army to conquer terri- 
tory and for the Political Bureau to consolidate the gains in 
Bolshevik fashion. Let no reader be deceived—real Bol- 
shevism has been spreading in Southern China for over two 
years. It is an open secret to those of us who lived in the 
country through the campaign of 1926 that there was an 
agreement between the Communist party and the Kwo- 
mintang to this effect. It is also an open secret that the 
moderates in the Revolutionary party expect to throw the 
Communists out at the first opportunity. This is the real 
explanation of the recent split between the moderate 
leader, General Chiang Kai-shek, and the more radical 
Hankow clique. Observers in Central China during the 
present year have had ample opportunity to meet some of 
the men who are now carrying out Sun’s policies and to 
study their methods, which have been highly successful. 

The usual plan of operation was as follows. Just before 
the Canton army expected to move against a town, spies 
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were sent to “work the works” of propaganda. The civilian 
population was told how tyrannous the general then in 
power was, how oppressive was his soldiery, and per contra 
how mild and equable the rule of General Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Revolutionary party would be. Then would 
come the dramatic appeal. “Are we not all Southerners to- 
gether? Why suffer the rule of generals who are Northern 
in sympathy? Let us all cleave together for the common 
good of our China.” And the appeal succeeded. 

Most of the battles were won by propaganda, although 
the engagements around the city of Nanchang in 1926 are 
reported to have resulted in very severe casualties. With 
this exception, the victories were achieved through the 
dissemination of the tenets of Dr. Sun coupled with vivid 
descriptions and promises of the good times and good 
things which were to come from the Revolutionary party’s 
rule. A monster demonstration took place at Changsha in 
August, 1926, at which Borodin and General Chiang 
spoke and painted the Communist “heaven” in glowing 
colors. This was a strategic move, for it created discontent 
ina fairly prosperous province and swung the masses over 
to the revolution. It must not be forgotten that when the 
Southern armies succeeded in establishing themselves in 
any city, they were the acme of courtesy and consideration 
in their treatment of the populace. The soldiers paid for 
what they bought; they mingled and chatted cheerfully 
with the shop-keepers; they protected the aged and osten- 
tatiously assisted them about the streets. Their behavior 
was indeed a veritable boon to the people of Central China, 
and shone by contrast with the behavior of the Northern 
soldiers, which was the opposite. 

By this dual method of advance with military and prop- 
agandist forces the Revolutionary leaders hope to unify 
and consolidate all the territory of China from Canton in 
the far South to Mukden in the Northeast, and from 
Chengtu in the West to Shanghai astride the mouth of the 
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Yangtze in the East. General Chiang Kai-shek, the moder. 
ate generalissimo of the Nationalist armies, has conducted 
the military side of the movement with ability. Mr, 
Eugene Chen, lately Foreign Minister at Hankow, ha 
had charge of the Nationalist Political Bureau, while 
Michael Borodin, of several aliases, is political adviser to 
both. The campaign has been largely successful, although 
the split with Hankow by General Chiang reveals the 
weakness in the Nationalist movement—a weakness which 
was foreseen and pointed out to Dr. Sun at the time when 
he let the Communists into the Revolutionary party. This 
is somewhat disturbing to those who had hoped that this 
movement would at length save and unify China. 

It is now necessary to discuss the fundamental tenets of 
Sun Yat-sen which have won so widespread an allegiance 
in China, and which have thrown the country into its 
present convulsions. They are three: Min-tsu, which means 
racial unity, its enhancement and preservation; Min- 
chuen, “restored” popular sovereignty; and Min-sen, 
literally, the people’s livelihood, by which is meant a vast, 
all-round improvement in living conditions. 

The first of these principles rests upon obvious facts. 
The Chinese people are self-evidently descendants of one 
or more closely related physical stocks, and their language 
and culture show a similar identity of origin. This racial 
and cultural unity, as a precious heritage from the past, is 
to be jealously guarded, and a new protective patriotism 
must be created to conserve it under twentieth-century 
conditions. Racial unity, according to Dr. Sun, means 
racial equality also. All races of the Old Chinese Empire 
who now live under the five-barred flag of the Chinese 
Republic are to be equal and equally treated by the law of 
the land. 

The unity of all the Chinese people is the more indis- 
pensable, says Dr. Sun, because the white peoples in the 
outside world are now multiplying at a much faster rate 
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than are the Chinese. He naively remarks that the Ameri- 
cas will soon be filled up with inhabitants, and that if 
China is not consolidated by the time this happens, there 
will then be no force on earth which can prevent the 
Americans from swallowing up Chinese. Or at least the 
time would come, he says, when China might be reduced 
toa semi-colonial status. Hence Sun’s many exhortations to 
his fellow countrymen to desist from civil war, and to 
achieve solidarity by the pacification of the country (pre- 
sumably by his armies, not those of the North). Hence, 
also, his pleadings with his people to increase their birth- 
rate and thus provide for such a population as will enable 
them to defy foreign aggression with the threat of Chinese 
military force. Hence, again, his urging the Chinese to 
resume (by fiat I suppose) their lost equality among the 
nations. 

Dr. Sun and the Chinese in general do not seem to have 
understood the nature of the population problem. The 
present writer has seen but one obscure mention by them of 
the fact that there are in China to-day too many mouths to 
feed, too many stomachs to fill, and too many backs to 
clothe. A large population is never envisaged by the 
Chinese as a liability. There is little, if any, realization 
that an increased population will be merely added weight 
to the already staggering load under which their arts of life 
are groaning. Such an enormous population would have an 
international aspect also, but, fortunately for the rest of 
humanity, there are bounds and compensations limiting 
population growth against which the folly of no legislator 
can make headway. The scarcity of food in China will 
always be a check on the size of her population. So also 
will there be checks on its quality and its physical stamina. 
Even with the present population the physical condition 
of the people appears to be low. For example, a series of 
measurements recently made shows a vital capacity less by 
twenty per cent in China than that in Western countries. 
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Nor have Dr. Sun and his party in their pleadings for 
race unity shown any clear-cut conception of the nature 
of equality in a democracy. The underlying cause of de. 
mocracy and its attendants, equality and liberty, seem hid 
from their eyes. These men all perform a sort of lip- 
service to the fact that there exists in China very serious 
inequality among men in commercial, industrial, and other 
walks of life, but they have never apparently considered 
that equality is a condition to be achieved rather than q 
boon to be bestowed. They have not truly understood that 
the existence of inequalities in other reaches of man’s life 
or in other aspects of group activity makes political in- 
equality and servitude almost inevitable. In Dr. Sun’s utter- 
ances there are certainly honest strictures on the present 
internal chaos in China, but he frequently accompanies 
them with fiery denunciations against encroachments by 
foreign capitalist powers on China’s culture and prosperity. 
While he blames Great Britain, Japan, France, and the 
United States for many or all of China’s woes because of 
the “unequal treaties” and other forms of control over her, 
there is only occasional and rare acknowledgment in his 
writings and speeches of China’s own weaknesses and in- 
eptitudes. That teaching is surely of a shallow nature 
which constantly taunts with evil deeds a capitalism which 
has, after all, done much to lift up China’s poor. Yet the 
fact that a good deal of the talk is propaganda with its own 
peculiar ends in view, must mitigate our judgment of this 
particular part of Sun’s evangel. 

Stirred by such teachings of unity, which are spread by 
clever Communist agents, the impulses of Chinese young 
people are towards joining the Revolutionary party and 
submitting themselves to its discipline and organization. 
The party’s procedure is admirable. Each candidate for ad- 
mission to its ranks, services, emoluments, and protection 
has to be guaranteed by three established members. After 
a period of six-months’ probation, the candidate becomes a 
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fyll member. He is then required to do a certain amount of 
party work every week and to report to his headquarters as 
each task assigned him is done. In the province of Hunan, 
where I have lived for several years, such work consisted 
in securing reliable new members, carrying out an anti- 
foreign street demonstration, or writing and distributing 
nationalist, often communistic, tracts. 

The aim of all work in party and army is the attainment 
of that inner unity which Dr. Sun was never wearied in 
seeking. Once this is achieved, it will, he says, “give each 
unit of the Chinese people its own self-determination 
under an organized unitary republic on a representative 
basis.” After that consummation, equality with outside 
peoples may be asswmed, “and China will deal with them 
as with peers.” The Western observer will find himself in 
complete agreement with this last statement; whenever 
China has achieved such inner unity, she will be in fact 
as well as in assumption the equal of all the other nations. 
But conditions in China to-day do not convince one of the 
ability of her present leaders to maintain equality of status 
with other nations in any of the aspects of her life. 

This is by no means to deny that China does not already 
possess a certain group solidarity, which is a great asset. 
The Chinese have always been noted for this solidarity, 
doubtless a survival from a time before individualism had 
developed. The existence of this social strength lately re- 
ceived striking confirmation. By means of industrial and 
seamen’s strikes and a commercial boycott throughout 
China, Sun Yat-sen’s party was able to coerce such power- 
ful commercial nations as England and Japan. As a result, 
the representatives of the English and the Japanese made 
concessions and allowances that would not have been 
dreamed of a few years ago. In 1925 and 1926 the heads 
of the large London firms dealing with the Far East were 
much perturbed over the state of business in China, espe- 
cially over the situation at Hong Kong, and the present 
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British policy of moderation in China reflects their atti. 
tude. Japan has been no less yielding since the boycott 
against her in 1922, which continued unrelentingly unti| 
the time of the Tokio earthquake in September, 192; 
when it was voluntarily abandoned by the Chinese as , 
humane measure. 

Finally, with relation to Chinese unity, there is the 
“open door” policy conceived and carried out on behalf of 
China by the United States with the concurrence of the 
other great nations, by which the capitalistic powers them- 
selves are pledged to maintain China’s territorial integrity. 
Realizing that a weak, divided China was a potential 
source of discord for all of them, they inaugurated a tacit 
policy of a “China intangible” at the same time or even 
before the Revolutionary party arrived at this conception. 

But the outside powers cannot bring about unity for 
China. It can only be won by the Chinese themselves, as 
Dr. Sun seems to have recognized in his teachings about 
the Min-chuen, or popular sovereignty. The idea of popu- 
lar sovereignty is part of the mental furniture of modern 
Chinese whose fathers lived and died for uncounted gen- 
erations in blissful ignorance of it. Its vogue is an evidence 
of the present changes observable in that society. But popu- 
lar sovereignty is to the modern Chinese much more than 
an intellectual concept. It has become a sentiment, a part 
of the Chinese amour propre, an integral element in the 
newly awakened patriotism. It is surrounded with a 
“glamour of pathos,” and a trivial allusion to it by for- 
eigners in ordinary intercourse may cause offense. The 
slightest act which seems to impinge on Chinese sover- 
eignty creates a noli me tangere attitude. The merest spark 
will set the whole country aflame with anti-foreign emo- 
tion. For instance, under ordinary conditions the affair at 
Shanghai on May 31, 1925, would have passed off un- 
noticed by the press, or at most as a rather serious police 
brawl. But because of the feeling that Chinese prerogatives 
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in this case had been injured—a feeling fanned by skilful 
propaganda—the lives of many foreigners in China from 
that time down to 1927 were set in jeopardy. 

The importance of this dogma is manifest from its in- 
ternational aspect. But it is likewise important in its do- 
mestic implications. Sun asserts that popular sovereignty 
and the power thereof must be finally attributable to the 
common people. Every constitution which he and his con- 
geners have written has had the common people as the 
fons et origo of governmental powers. His thought of 
sovereignty envisages a strict control over all officials in the 
state. To avoid the danger of despotism, the people are to 
have powers of election, initiative, recall, and referendum, 
with still other devices to secure efficiency and probity in 
the conduct of public affairs. As the system is fully worked 
out, it contemplates a complete balance of power between 
the people and their government, by means of the constant 
exercise of sovereign political rights vested in the people. 

How does such a theory of popular sovereignty actually 
work to-day in China? Familiarity acquired by long years 
of residence there leads me to conclude—almost not at 
all. How can it, in view of the past and present lack of 
education and the inexperience in political life on the part 
of a huge and unwieldy agrarian population, scarcely one 
per cent of which have probably ever heard of such a thing 
as a ballot box? 

The application of Sun’s doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty up to the present time has thus been abortive in 
China except as it has been used to create a very bitter anti- 
foreign feeling. For the last two and a half years it has 
been the fashion of the leaders in China to use the so-called 
encroachments of the outside powers upon Chinese sov- 
ereignty for purposes of agitation. They claim in the daily 
press, in widely distributed posters and tracts, and in public 
addresses at monster street demonstrations, that the West- 
ern powers, Japan included, by rigid adherence to all the 
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terms of the treaties of 1842, 1858-60 and 1901, con. 


stantly impair their sovereign power. Hence they as cop. 
stantly demand the abrogation and cancellation of extra. 
territoriality; the surrender and return of the foreign con. 
cessions on Chinese soil (including even Hong Kong); the 
surrender of foreign control of the maritime customs, the 
post office, and the railways; and last, but not least in the 
minds of the scholars, the return of their “lost” educa- 
tional rights. In all this agitation, England and France, 
Japan and the United States are damned with faint praise 
and open vituperation. Not from Canton only, but als 
from Peking in the North, Chengtu in the West, and 
Shanghai, “‘on the sea,” in the East, have come violent 
attacks on the motives, the interests, and in some cases the 
lives of foreign nationals in China. 

The propaganda has gone so far that thousands of for- 
eigners have had to leave the country, and even the Rus- 
sians may find themselves forced to depart. They may, as 
Stalin has said in bitter reproach to Borodin, be ultimately 
and logically included in this irrational expulsion. Only the 
present policy of moderation on the part of the great 
powers has warded off the dangers that might have re- 
sulted from violent propaganda and agitation. 

The crux of Sun Yat-sen’s disquisitions is his teaching 
on the Min-sen, or people’s livelihood. It is now held by 
people of all shades of opinion in China, as indeed are all 
Dr. Sun’s other tenets, which are imbedded in the whole 
Chinese movement. On this point, he says that the people 
have the right to the national resources in land and capital; 
that a good many of the ills of life are due to the fact that 
the land has been swallowed up by absentee landlords; and 
that the state ought to remedy these evils by agrarian laws. 
He goes on to say also that the state must undertake all 
large-scale enterprises in banking, motor-roads, railways, 
harbors, and steamship routes, thus putting a “limitation 
upon capitalism.” The plan is to prevent the heaping up 
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| of large private fortunes. When property in land has been 
| re-aligned satisfactorily and capitalism limited to its 
| proper functions, then the common people will be able to 


enjoy their national wealth. One admirable and much 
needed provision in the scheme is for the establishment of 
rural banking credit. This would raise the condition of the 


 agrarians and make possible a subsequent amelioration of 


the conditions of life for the artisans. Provision must be 
made for the infirm and aged and the sick and for chil- 
dren’s education. 

Criticism of these schemes of Dr. Sun must be restricted 
toa few brief statements. The weakness of the land reform 
programme is that it is to be carried through by a single 
tax levy on all kinds of land. This is not as simple as its 
enunciator would have us believe. In practice it would be 
impossible to get a just assessment of improved land and 
buildings in China without in effect killing the golden 
goose which produces the taxes. Again, the scheme for the 
development of public utilities assumes more disinterested- 
ness on the part of public officials than is usually found 
even in the more economically favored nations of the 
West. Government-owned shipping does not pay in 
America, and it is safe to prophesy that this and other 
schemes contemplated for China would open up a broad 
road to graft and disorganization there. Larger amounts of 
capital than China now possesses would also be needed if 
these plans were ever to come to fruition. China will have 
to realize that she will not be the only borrowing country 
in the international money market. The assumption is that 
the necessary capital will be forthcoming. But with Russia 
crying out for loans and with conditions of life and prop- 
erty as insecure in China as they now are, it is safe to pre- 
dict that capital will be more than ordinarily cautious about 
moving to China if the present chaos goes on indefinitely. 
Conditions have not become better but worse since the plan 
was originally propounded—in fact they are much worse 
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since the Cantonese advance into Central China of |ag 
autumn. It now looks as if the anti-foreign propaganda, s 
assiduously fostered, had already driven away a good deal 
of capital from China. Yet not less but much more foreign 
capital is needed for the achievement even of China 
political independence. 

From this survey of present facts and theories it shoul 
be clear that the driving forces in China to-day are g 
extraordinarily complex as to condition and largely pre- 
scribe very narrow limits within which her public men are 
free to act. When one fully considers all the hampering cir- 
cumstances to liberty and freedom of action that prevail, 
the wonder is that any one of them can do anything at all 
that is constructive. That so great a ferment has been 
brought about and that so many Chinese young men have 
been drawn into the Southern movement is a tribute to Dr. 
Sun’s genius and to that undying human quality, hope. 
Whether any of them will have the ability to work out his 
ambitious programme remains to be seen. Many a man has 
been rolled up by the turns of the wheel of life in China 
only to disappear shortly. 

Among the outstanding civilian leaders of the Southern 
movement at the present moment are T. V. Soong, Wang 
Tsing-wei, Sun Fou, and Eugene Chen. Mr. Soong is the 
brother-in-law of Sun Yat-sen, and a graduate of an emi- 
nent American university. He is the very able Finance 
Minister of his party and has performed wonders in the 
reorganization of his bureau. When he took hold of the 
Southern finances, they were yielding less than ten million 
dollars, silver, a year. Under his able management, they 
have increased to something over eighty millions per 
annum. Of necessity much of this revenue now goes into 
financing the military and political operations connected 
with the establishment of the new Southern government. 
If peace ever comes to China, then all his fine abilities will 
be needed for her rehabilitation. Associated with him in 
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} the government is Mr. Wang Tsing-wei, who is a surviv- 
| ing member of the original Cantonese revolutionary so- 
| ciety. He was a very close friend of Sun’s and is wholly 
committed to the Revolution. Mr. Sun Fou, the late 


leader’s son, occupies various positions in the government. 


The necessities of the Revolution cause so much shifting 


from post to post that it is difficult to keep up with the 


| changes. At present, Mr. Sun Fou is on the all-important 


standing committee of the central executive committee of 
the Revolutionary party. He is also on the board of chair- 
men of the latter committee, which practically directs all 
the policies of the party. Mrs. Sun Yat-sen is also promi- 


' nent and holds a good many offices in the party. Mr. 


Eugene Chen as Hankow Foreign Minister has shown 
himself an exceedingly able lawyer of strong anti-im- 
perialist, nationalist leanings. It was he who negotiated the 
dificult affair of the Hankow British Concession. 

Of men of note now in power on the opposing Northern 
side, Dr. Wellington Koo is known to every reader as 
formerly Minister to the Court of St. James and Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. Lately he has been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Peking. Dr. Koo is said to be, above all, a lover 
of peace, and he has on occasion dealt severely with stu- 
dent-agitators. Another prominent man on the Northern 
side is C. T. Wang, who has also been Foreign Minister 
during some of the kaleidoscopic changes in Peking poli- 
tics. His reputation will, however, rest on the masterly way 
in which as minister he handled the negotiations between 
China and Japan when Japan returned Shantung to China. 

Among the military leaders, there have been many pic- 
turesque figures during recent years, but some of them have 
already lost prestige. Once it was believed that General 
Wu Pei-fu would “save” China. Then it was to have been 
the so-called “Christian” General Feng Yu-hsiang. Wu 
Pei-fu is said to have lost his leadership by his over-bear- 
ingness in the hour of victory. Of late he has been in retire- 
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ment in the province of Honan, and it is more than prob. 
able that he is done for, unless the Mukden war lord, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, should require his services against 
Feng. Even then it is highly debatable whether Wu now 
has enough resources to enable him to cut a new figure. 
Recently Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang has also been inactive 
in the Northwest of China, but he would be a foolish gen- 
eral who should neglect Feng. Feng is described as lacking 
the capabilities for supreme leadership, but there is no 
doubt that he is still to be reckoned with for he command; 
one of the best disciplined and best equipped armies jn 
China. Nominally he is working with the Hankow wing 
of the Southerners, really he is probably keeping his 
“powder dry” for himself. No military man in Chim 
to-day can by any chance trust anyone but himself, for 
military alliances are as the shifting sands of the desert. 
General Tang Sen-chih is a Hunanese, and like his titular 
commander in chief, General Chiang, is a very young, im- 
petuous leader and fighter. General Tang is reputed now 
to command the finest army in Central China, next indeed 
after Feng’s. Though very intrepid, he has apparently 
thrown in his lot with the extreme political wing of the 
Revolutionary party. Logically that leaves him without 
hope as to ultimate survival. It is more than possible that 
the future will see him merely as the military commander 
of Hunan. 

The pre-eminent military man of the South is, as every- 
one knows, General Chiang Kai-shek. He is a native of 
the coast province of Chekiang, was trained in Japanese 
military science, and has had a phenomenally quick rise 
to fame. He is straightforward and simple in personal 
characteristics. Still in his early thirties, he has, with the 
assistance of Russian advisers, whipped a very creditable 
army into shape. He has displayed remarkable energy and 
was Sun’s choice for generalissimo of the Northern Puni- 
tive Expedition, as the Cantonese army is called. There are 
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those in China who wonder if he is not the “man of des- 
tiny” who is to rescue her from her ills first of all by a 
military consolidation. In a political sense he is a moderate, 
and the hopes of the Kwomintang are centred in him. His 
split with the extremists at Hankow is, however, a very 
considerable, if temporary, disadvantage to him. That he 
has been able to hold his own in the section from Nanchang 
through Kiukiang and Wuhu to Shanghai augurs well for 
his continuance in power, for this is by far the most valu- 
able part of the Southern territory. If he is able to retain 
it and consolidate it, much good for China may result. 

No account of military figures in China could leave out 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian leader. He is by 
all odds the most picturesque of them all. About thirty 
years or more ago, he was the commander of a band of 
Hunghutzus or robbers, who terrorized all Manchuria. His 
case shows very clearly how slight the difference sometimes 
is between a legal status in society and an illegal one. One 
month this man was the very able head of a band of some 
thousand roving marauders and the next month he was 
colonel in command over his own robbers, now transformed 
with him by Imperial rescript into lawful troops under the 
Emperor Kwang Hsii. From such beginnings Marshal 
Chang has gradually risen to supreme command over the 
three provinces that make up Manchuria, a country com- 
parable both in extent and resources with the state of 
Texas. Marshal Chang might be called “another War- 
wick,” for he has at least been responsible for the making 
and unmaking of China’s recent presidents. He is known 
both for his defeat by and his victory over Wu Pei-fu. 
Finally, Marshal Chang has recently shown a very stiff 
front to the Russians. 

Kaleidoscopic is the only adjective applicable to the 
shifting military, as well as the political, movements in 
China. It not only is unsafe but also impossible to predict 
the course of military events in that country, where armies 
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are conquered most often by the “silver bullets” paid to 
their leaders and by the weapon of propaganda, wielded by 
the South, which make even high commanders insecure jp 
the saddle. As is the case with the politicians, so it is with 
the militarists, the country will be saved most probably by 
all of them. The present militarism is playing an important 
part in the evolution of China towards a more ordered life. 

A word must be added about other forces and leaders not 
strictly inside the Revolutionary party but actually a part 
of China’s Revolution. First, Dr. Hu Shih must be men- 
tioned, for he is a leader in the group who have ushered in 
the Chinese renaissance. In spite of all the military and 
political chaos, there is an intense literary activity now 
going on in China. Among the heaviest of the obstacles to 
modern progress, certainly the language has been one of 
the first. As a student in American universities Dr. Hu 
Shih pondered this obstacle to the happiness of his country- 
men, and it was owing to his influence and those associated 
with him in Peking National University that the move- 
ment for the use of pai-hua, the tongue of the common 
people, in place of the difficult wen-/i or classical written 
language, as a literary medium was started and spread 
throughout the country. Along with this reform has gone 
the movement for mass education. The very illiterate are 
now being taught the use of some two thousand characters, 
by which they can learn to read newspapers and periodicals 
in a very short time. It is claimed that eight million people 
have already been taught to read in the short five years 
since the beginning of the effort. 

The Honorable Wang Chung-wei is another of the very 
able Chinese minds whose work is thoroughly constructive. 
After a distinguished career as a scholar in China and 
America, he was called by his country to codify her civil 
law, and under his direction a code was drawn up that is 
as near perfection as any human instrument can be. This 
code now awaits the actual creation of courts of law and 
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id to HP the other externals of the judiciary that will enable it 
edby J fittingly to operate. Here, then, is another direction in 
rein J which much may be hoped for in resurgent China. 
with f# Still another hope for China is in the development of 
ly by private industry outside the scope of the party programme. 
tant Hi Mr. Chang Chien, for example, has created a model 
life, garden-city, on a strictly commercial basis yet incorporat- 
‘snot J ing all the best practices of the West in its treatment of 
- Part labor by means of profit-sharing devices. And Mr. Chang’s 
wd is by no means the only instance of such co-operation of 
edin # Jabor with much decried capitalism. The day of promise 
and for China’s toiling millions is, however, still distant. Much 
now #™% was accomplished by Sun’s forty years of labor. Greater 
les to benefits have come to the people by the introduction of 
1e of speedy modern communications and of foreign trade than 
Hu is usually supposed. 
ntry- What of the future? Through all her vicissitudes, China 
lated in one way or another is still “intangible.” Foreign powers 
love- are interested, deeply so, in the country’s struggle towards 
mon light and liberty. They have displayed of late a moderation 
itten and sense of fair play in their dealing strictly commensu- 
read rate with the magnitude of all the interests involved. The 
pone madness of Communism and Bolshevism, which patently 
are exists to-day, will not last forever. The industriousness of 
ters, the common man in China, together with the many forces 
ical for good, surviving from her past culture, may at last 
ople bring completer satisfactions than anyone now dares 
ears prophesy. The solidity of China’s working classes and the 
acumen of her merchants are favorable facts evident to 
very @™® anyone who has lived long among the Chinese. The 
ive. Chinese people still have to live their daily lives. They still 
and {need the consolations of whatever religion they may choose 
ivil as theirs. These are the constant driving forces which will 
; i find a way out of China’s present distresses. 
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THE LAW AND THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 
By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


HEN twenty years ago Professor Miinster- 

berg attacked the legal profession for being 

unaware of rules of psychology which dem- 

onstrated the fallacies of rules of law, a 
sufficient reply was made to him by the most eminent av- 
thority in the field. Professor Wigmore showed how vague 
were the results obtained by psychologists and how wide 
the differences in their conclusions. He felt justified in 
saying, as he still says, that when the psychologists have 
anything to offer the law is ready for them. He denied that 
they had anything to offer. 

Miinsterberg directed his attention chiefly to the psy- 
chology of testimonial error. Since his time, Marston and 
Larsen have acted on some of his suggestions and have in- 
vented apparatus which may eventually prove more accu- 
rate than our present methods in the detection of false- 
hood. The controversy which has been waged over this 
phase of the problem has obscured the wider implications 
of psychology for lawyers. Now when a lawyer thinks of 
psychology he is apt to think, if he thinks of anything 
except “court room psychology” in the tabloid sense, of lie 
detectors and blood-pressure tests. He does not observe that 
the lawyer and the psychologist are attempting to answer 
the same question: how to predict and control human be- 
havior. Nor has the publicity given to one aspect of this 
attempt been solely to blame for the reluctance of men 
learned in the law to give ear to the psychologists. Since 
the rebuff met by Professor Miinsterberg, psychologists 
have left the law rather severely alone; and the conditions 
which made it so easy for Professor Wigmore to rebuff him 
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have not wholly disappeared. Still the psychologists differ. 
Still their conclusions vary. Still the several schools are 
ynanimous only in condemning one another. 

Nevertheless, a profession which makes its living by 


controversy can hardly object to controversial tendencies 


in others. Legal scholars may weli overlook some of the 
foibles of the psychologists in the effort to determine 
whether the development of their science since Miinster- 
berg wrote will aid them in developing their own. If 
psychology has not been progressing, it has at least been 
changing. That its changes may have importance for the 
lawyer is readily demonstrable. 

The law of evidence may serve as an example. The first 
question concerning any witness in any litigation is 
whether he is qualified to appear. The early judges were 
nerfectly definite in their requirements. They were certain 
that a child’s powers of observation and narration were 
such that he could have nothing to contribute that was 
worth listening to. With great assurance they reached the 
same conclusion about people who questioned the existence 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, people who 
had any financial interest in the suit, and people who had 
been convicted of certain crimes. Their psychology taught 
them that these individuals either could not or would not 
tell the truth. 

At a later stage, doubts overtook them and the legisla- 
tures that paid their salaries. Gradually the courts lost most 
of their positiveness and came to leave the qualifications of 
witnesses largely in the discretion of thé trial judge. Since 
they were no longer sure of their psychology, they decided 
that a person who had seen the witness and heard his pre- 
liminary examination would be able to make the best guess 
at his ability to testify. Confiding the matter to the trial 
judge, however, does not remove it from the psychological 
sphere. Recently a girl who did not understand the nature 
of an oath was allowed to testify by the trial judge, who 
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ruled that she knew enough to do so. The Connecticy 
Supreme Court reversed his decision, holding in effect that 
one who does not appreciate the significance of Swearing 
cannot tell a story worthy of belief. 

A witness admittedly competent to testify may fre- 
quently be able to avoid doing so. If he is a defendant in 
criminal case, and avails himself of his privilege not to take 
the stand, no reference must be made to the fact that he has 
done so; and the jury must be told not to consider it, because 
the privilege would be nullified if they did. The psychologi- 
cal assumption is that giving a jury these orders will effec- 
tually prevent them from drawing any inferences unfavor- 
able to the defendant, even though it would be clear to the 
ordinary bystander that he refused to testify for fear of 
being convicted by his cross-examination. In half the 
States of the Union a patient can prevent his physician 
from reporting professional communications between 
them, because it is axiomatic that another rule would keep 
people from consulting doctors. In the rest of the States the 
psychology of the citizens is such that they will freely 
relate their ailments to doctors without the protection of 
this privilege. Confidential conversations between husband 
and wife, too, may not be disclosed because we all know 
that disclosure would destroy the home. 

As to memory, the courts have very definite theories. 
Witnesses may present authenticated records, where they 
have forgotten, or may endeavor to refresh their recollec- 
tions by referring to these records, and then testify “in- 
dependently” of them. Often the same paper may be used 
in one way, but not in the other. The reason is found in 
judicial notions of memory, mind, and mental processes. 
Some courts are constantly insisting, for instance, that only 
a document contemporaneous with the event it describes 
can be used to refresh recollection; any other sort would 
lead to fraud and corruption. Assumptions of this kind are 
constantly made in dealing with witnesses. You may con- 
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tradict a Witness on a material point by his unsworn state- 
ment made out of court. You cannot corroborate him by the 
same sort of evidence, because, according to some deci- 
sions, the statement made out of court was unsworn. Since 
the witness has made the same statement in court and sworn 
to it, what good does it do to have it repeated without the 
support of the oath? 

The great rule of evidence is that hearsay is inadmis- 
sible. “Conversation is not evidence.” The story must be 
told in court, where the witness takes the oath and subjects 
himself to cross-examination. Without these two safe- 
guards, the truth is unattainable. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. In most of them psychological assump- 
tions are made. For example, a dying man will tell the 
truth though not under oath and not subject to cross- 
examination because he is about to meet his Maker. In 
some States this is so even if he is an atheist. He must, 
however, think that he is going to die almost immediately, 
because if he has the slightest hope of recovery, he may 
very well lie to injure an enemy, planning to repent before 
it is too late. If a man now dead or beyond the jurisdiction, 
once said out of court that he did not own a certain piece of 
land, that statement may be used against those claiming 
under him because he would not have made it if it had not 
been true. On the other hand, if the same man had said 
that he committed a certain murder, the same psycho- 
logical principle would not apply. That statement could 
not be used to rescue the accused from the gallows; the 
declarant might have been lying to save his friend. A re- 
mark made under stress of great emotion may be admitted, 
if the proper foundation is laid. It must be shown that there 
was no time for the emotion to wear off, no opportunity for 
fabrication. What length of time fabrication requires, 
what the duration of a given truth-producing emotion is, 
varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and even from case 
to case. 
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In the field of circumstantial evidence, the influence of 
legalistic psychology is just as apparent. The courts are 
called upon to answer questions which require an under. 
standing of how human beings behave and why. Does the 
accused’s general reputation for veracity indicate that he 
would be unlikely to commit the forgery charged? Does 
the deceased’s turbulent reputation give ground for the be- 
lief that the prisoner slew him in self-defense? If a man 
is usually careless, may we assume that he was at fault 
when the street-car ran over him? The significance of 
habit in animals the law universally concedes. Chickens 
and dogs will act as they are accustomed to act under like 
circumstances. But in legal psychology men are very dif- 
ferent. The general view is that what a man has always 
done under like circumstances is wholly irrelevant to show 
what he did at a particular time. 

So instances might be multiplied of the formative effect 
of a rough-and-ready science of human conduct upon the 
law of evidence. The problem in these cases is, how do 
people ordinarily behave under given conditions? The 
court must provide an immediate answer and apply it to the 
case at bar. What answer any judge makes will depend in 
a stereotyped case upon the accepted legal psychology as 
he understands it, modified, that is, by his own psychology. 
In a new case, and no case is identical with any other, the 
judge must there and then determine the rules of human 
behavior. His determination will rest on what he can learn 
from earlier legal psychologists, upon his own casual ob- 
servation, and upon introspection. He will find that the 
judges who preceded him in deciding somewhat similar 
cases reached their conclusions by observation and intro- 
spection, too. 

Thus it may be said that the psychology of evidence has 
been built up by the introspection of judges confirmed by 
experience. Where they have spoken with sufficient au- 
thority their introspection and observation, however in- 
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adequate, have frequently been accepted as fundamental 

sychological truths. Never have their conclusions been 
sub jected to scientific scrutiny. For instance, we talk about 
the “state of mind” of a wounded man who, while lying 
between life and death, accuses his assailant. We set forth 
this state of mind by putting before the court what the 
declarant said and did. His overt responses to his environ- 
ment are related. From his responses we tell what the 
stimuli were. We decide, first, that the declarant was in 
the fear of imminent death, and second that since he was in 
the fear of imminent death he was probably telling the 
truth. These are both psychological conclusions. Thus in 
March one of our supreme courts held that a man who 
said, “I don’t believe I’m going to make it,” and shortly 
afterward died, was not conscious of impending death, 
although the trial judge had ruled that he was. When the 
judge is in the process of reaching these conclusions he may 
conceivably say to himself, “Men whom I have seen in 
the fear of death behaved in this way; hence this man was 
in the fear of death. These men told the truth; hence this 
man told the truth.” Since the average judge, however, 
has rarely had such experience, he will say to himself in the 
usual case: “If I were in the fear of death, I should act in 
this way; hence this man was in the fear of death. If I were 
inthe fear of death, I should tell the truth; hence this man 
told the truth.” The first of these methods, the examina- 
tion of explicit behavior, may be checked and corrected by 
further experience. The second, mere introspection, can 
never be checked and corrected, because it can never be 
put to the test of experience in this case except by an attempt 
at suicide. 

The psychology of evidence, then, is a composite of two 
fairly distinct ways of studying behavior: introspection and 
objective examination. Where it is introspective it will vary 
with the individual judge. As the psychologists Ogden and 
Richards have suggested in “The Meaning of Meaning,” 
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it is the judge’s tangled and obscure network of feelings 
which is the ground of his introspective certainties. Yer, 
as these authors go on to say, any sensible doctor, when 
stricken by disease, mistrusts his own introspective diag. 
nosis and calls in a colleague. Where the psychology of 
evidence is objective, it is the result of untrained obserya- 
tion, leading to snap judgments and too easy assumptions, 
Here, also, it varies with the experience of the observer, 
This crude substitute for science has contributed to yast 
divergence in the rules of evidence in different courts and 
even in the same court. In South Carolina, the other day, 
two men under arrest were accused of a crime. Both were 
silent for a time. Then one said that he would tell his tale 
in court, and the other called his accuser a liar. At the trial 
the State introduced against the prisoners evidence of their 
brief silence, on the ground that it was an admission of 
guilt. On appeal the majority of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina on the basis of their introspection and ex- 
perience, reversed the decision of the trial judge, whose 
psychology had led him in the opposite direction, and with 
whom a dissenting judge rather violently agreed. Other 
courts will under no circumstances admit such evidence 
because of a still different view of the psychology of men 
under arrest. They are certain that a man under arrest when 
accused of crime is silent because of his sense of decorum, 
not because of his sense of guilt. 

There are thus at least two judicial notions of the sig- 
nificance of certain behavior on the part of alleged 
offenders. Yet it must be conceded that these men behave 
in general in ascertainable ways, and that the courts, and 
their critics, knowing almost nothing of the ways they 
actually behave, are contenting themselves with mere 
guesses. So the phrenologist determines what manner of 
man he is and feels the bumps on his own head. By observa- 
tion he draws conclusions from the bumps on other people's 
heads. The result he calls a science. 
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Many important rules of evidence, then, appear to be 
hypotheses as to the meaning of certain human conduct. 
But this would seem to be what the “laws” of psychology 
are. The hypotheses which form the basis of the law of 
evidence, however, are mainly the result of speculation, 
which by incorporation in precedent have quickly lost 
their hypothetical character and become rigid regulations, 
hallowed by time and reinforced in many instances by 
moral or religious phraseology. That is, because a judge of 
influence years or centuries ago, living under social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions far different from our own, 
thought that he would act in a certain way in a certain 
situation, to-day the generality of human beings are held to 
act in that way in that situation and may be sent to jail on 
that assumption. Criminal intent, so important in the lan- 
guage of the law, is imputed to persons who have conducted 
themselves after certain fashions. Where criminal intent 
has any psychological meaning, that meaning is derived 
from theorizing about the significance of acts. In conclud- 
ing that certain acts do or do not reveal a criminal intent, 
the judge decides, not according to what science has shown 
those acts to mean, but according to what his self-examina- 
tion tells him he would mean if he did them. 

Psychologists cannot criticise the legal profession for 
this method of evaluating human conduct. It is substan- 
tially the method of traditional psychology. The earlier 
workers in this field labored introspectively with such ab- 
stractions as the soul, the self, reason, instinct, conscious- 
ness, will, perception, imagery, memory, sensation, and 
feeling. And they produced, as Watson says, “a set of 
laboratory studies almost devoid of human interest and a 
series of text-books with which only a philosopher can 
cope.” The lawyer must agree with the strictures of modern 
psychologists who now almost unanimously regard their 
predecessors as survivors of a pre-scientific age, as propo- 
nents of a crude dualism, mind and body, “the roots of 
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which extend far back into theological mysticism.” Thei 
observations, like those of the judges, were made largely 
upon themselves, a task which, it is alleged, “caused the 
individual to lose hope of ever understanding himself o; 
anyone else.” So long as introspection ruled pure psy. 
chology, pure psychologists could hardly expect much 
better results in the law. 

The rise of objective psychology has enormously im- 
proved the chances of progress in legal psychology. Call it 
“gestalt psychology,” “clinical psychology,” “behavior. 
ism,” or what you will; whatever the names, prejudices, 
and protestations of the various groups, we find a decided 
and united shift in emphasis away from theories concocted 
in a void, to data which may be noted and re-noted by 
countless students, so that the hypotheses of psychology 
may rest, as do those of any other science, upon observed 
and observable data. Indeed it would seem that it is through 
this shift that psychology has emerged from philosophy 
and become a science. The outcome has been that the ob- 
jective psychologists, in a degree dependent on the school 
to which they happen to belong, have begun to regard as 
beyond the scope of their procedure the soul, the spirit, the 
mind, the self, purpose, will, and all the other major inter- 
ests of an earlier day. The old saw seems fairly well justi- 
fied; psychology first lost its soul, then it lost its mind, and 
finally it lost consciousness. The use of the term “atten- 
tion,” says the leader of the left wing of objective psy- 
chology, “is just another confession of our inability to think 
clearly, and to keep mystery out of psychological terms.” 
To him “meaning” is a pure abstraction, beyond considera- 
tion, because you are studying what people do and they mean 
what they do. The concept of “fatigue” may be discarded. 
“Memory” is simply the retention of bodily habits. “Emo- 
tion” is a pattern reaction involving profound changes in 
the bodily mechanism as a whole, but particularly of the 
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visceral and glandular systems. There are, he thinks, no 
instincts; we no longer need the term in psychology. 

In place of the idols of a former generation we now have 
habit. Dewey puts it thus: “All habits are demands for 
certain kinds of activity, and they constitute the self. In 
any intelligible sense of the word will they are will. . . . 
Reason pure of all influence from prior habit is a fiction.” 
“Concrete habits,” he says, “do all the perceiving, recog- 
nizing, imagining, recalling, judging, conceiving, and rea- 
soning that is done. ‘Consciousness,’ whether as a stream 
or as special sensations and images, expresses functions of 
habits, phenomena of their formation, operation, their 
interruption and reorganization.” “Show me,” says Mar- 
tin, “how a man habitually thinks, and I can tell to an 
extent what he will do in a given situation.” Thinking 
itself the extremists reduce to subvocal speech, merely our 
habit of talking to ourselves, a conclusion, as Max Miiller 
pointed out long ago, anticipated by the Polynesians, who 
believed that thinking was simply speaking in the stomach. 

Without regard to our opinion of particular conclusions 
reached and of their philosophical ramifications, which 
have been widely advertised, we may still see the value of 
the objective method, a method which vitally affects the 
introspective psychology of the law. Now the science of 
psychology, escaping from the occult penumbra of the 
older theories, may help us to relate the rules of law to the 
rules of human behavior. Already it shows us in the law 
of evidence, for example, the artificial character of our 
rules on the qualifications of witnesses. The omnipotence 
of the trial judge in disposing of such questions would not 
be conceded by any school of psychologists. Beyond indi- 
cating whether a man is an idiot, the brief examination and 
inspection given a witness by even the most expert trial 
judge cannot possibly reveal his capacity for accurate re- 
sponse. The so-called intelligence tests which have been 
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greatly developed since their use with 1,700,000 soldier 
during the war give us a far better prediction of behayio 
than any cursory interview. Utterly to ignore them, a 
most courts do, is to exclude from consideration at a tria] 
evidence as cogent as any now employed for the purpose, 

Throughout the law of evidence, the newer psychology 
may make itself felt. For instance, the law has followed the 
view adhered to by McDougall that the various emotions 
are necessarily associated with the various instincts. So the 
emotion of fear is a compulsory concomitant of the instinct 
of flight. Judicial psychology is here of biblical origin; 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the innocent 
are as bold as a lion.”” But it now seems clear that there are 
many fears that have nothing to do with flight. Rivers, 
indeed, has suggested that fear is most intense when flight 
is impossible—when the individual is literally scared stiff, 
The relevancy of these findings to the rules on flight as an 
admission of guilt is obvious. 

Equally obvious is the effect of the genetic studies of 
Watson and others on habit. They have indicated the pre- 
ponderating influence of habit on human conduct. The 
doubts expressed in Dean Wigmore’s great work on Evi- 
dence as to the desirability of admitting proof of a habit of 
carelessness to show carelessness at the time of an accident 
would now seem too cautious. Objective psychologists 
agree that nothing is more likely to show a man’s reaction 
under certain circumstances than his reaction under the 
same circumstances at another time. This statement froma 
leading Massachusetts case, though made fifteen years 
ago, already has an antique ring: “It would not follow from 
common experience, that because on some occasions in the 
past he may have done a particular thing in a particular 
manner, that upon another and different occasion he would 
act in the same way.” 

How to predict and control human behavior must re- 
main the central problem in the law. Whatever else we 
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; think we may be studying is reducible at length to that. We 


are just beginning to notice that the psychologists are 
ploughing the same field; the psychologists have just 


| begun to notice it themselves. In the same field the econo- 
) mist, the sociologist, and the political scientist are also 
' laboring. In the measure that they are dealing with observ- 
| able data rather than the finespun results of self-examina- 
' tion, the lawyer may hope to secure from them aid in his 
~ own labors. The end of self-analysis as the test of the de- 


sirability of any legal rule is already in sight. The student 


’ of commercial law who wishes to know the value of a 
' statute governing arbitration agreements no longer looks 


into his own head to find the answer. He goes into the 


| business community to discover how the statute is working. 
> Much the same use may be made of the results of the 


psychologists in other departments of the law, particu- 


» larly in Evidence. Here the question is, how do people act 
under certain circumstances? We must go sooner or later 
' to the psychologists to find out. Not to do so is to remain 
' rather fatuously content with hypotheses based on intuition. 


To say that, when the psychologists have anything to 


offer, the law is ready for them is not enough. If we of the 


legal profession wait until the psychologists have some- 


| thing to offer us, we may never have it offered; we may 
| wake up some day to find ourselves promulgating in court 
| or class-room rules of human behavior which have no more 


relation to the way humans behave than the old rule that 
one having a financial interest in a suit could not possibly 
tell the truth on the witness stand. To go farther, as many 
lawyers do, and say that the psychologists and psychiatrists 
should not concern themselves with our legal problems 
because they have never been initiated into the mysteries 
of the law and cannot understand its divine origin and ends, 
is to deprive ourselves of the chief means by which we may 
hope to place the law at last among the social sciences. One 
of our leaders has lately repudiated the efforts of social 
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scientists to aid us in dealing with crime and punishment, 
saying that we can determine the preventive effect of jal 
sentences, fines, and executions by searching our own 
hearts; no statistics are necessary. Yet his own masterly 
treatises show on every page that after searching our hearts 
for centuries we have utterly failed in the hunt: its result 
has been a mass of conflicting rules, of metaphysical doc- 
trines, of methods of concealing the truth now sanctioned 
in our courts. We have not progressed so far since Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce and Bardell v. Pickwick that we can afford to 
be sure of ourselves. 

Active co-operation with non-legal students of human 
behavior is what is needed. And the most encouraging 
sign in legal scholarship is that such co-operation is now 
beginning. In a few law schools the obviously desirable 
connection with economists and sociologists has been made. 
Similar connections with psychologists are being formed. 
In the joint studies of human behavior certain to be under- 
taken by psychologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists the 
legal scholar must take his part. If he does not do so he 
will abdicate his position as a specialist in human behavior, 
reaffirm the traditional conservatism of his profession, and 
permit the rules of law to recede still further from reality. 
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TWO KINDS OF NEWS 
By SILAS BENT 


OBODY with real news to tell ever lacked an 

audience. Next to food, clothing, and shelter, 

the tidings of the world and of our community 

rank with most of us as a prime necessary. 
Among primitive men the first permanent organization 
was a courier service. In the days of barter, we may sup- 
pose, it was as important and interesting to hear where one 
could trade a goat skin for a woollen tunic, or a spear for 
a pottery image, as to learn of Tiglath-Pileser’s latest 
conquest; and probably both kinds of news were circulated 
free. 

There has been no change since that day in the essential 
newsiness of either kind of intelligence. Now, however, 
the two kinds are distinguished by this difference: that in 
an industrial society, where most of us have goods or serv- 
ices to sell, the possessor or creator of one kind of news is 
willing to pay to have his tidings spread around; he be- 
comes an advertiser. Thus in the earliest newspapers there 
was a distinction, which is maintained to this day, between 
the kind of news which can be charged for, and the kind 
which offers no immediate and special pecuniary advan- 
tage—or at least professed advantage—tto any individual 
or business concern. We may say that an advertisement is 
of more interest to some person or firm than to the general 
public. Yet not even now can a line be sharply drawn be- 
tween the two kinds of news; if this were possible, press 
agents would not flourish. Not only press agents but adver- 
tising agencies use both advertising and the news columns. 
N. W. Ayer & Son buys space tc tell us: 


“In our twenty-five million homes, people read with 
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equal interest the daily news of many famous products that 
are almost members of the family. Much more than 
servants, these brands and trade-marks are only a little Jes 
than friends. And advertising has not only helped to place 
them there, but tells continually of their prices, their 
places of sale, their advantages, their changes. . . . News, 
. . . Vital news. . . . Local news.” 

When the price of an automobile is reduced, it is news, 
but the manufacturer pays to give it currency; when there 
is an automobile accident, it is described without charge, 
and is differently displayed. At first, the two kinds of news 
got along very well together, and one hand washed the 
other; the advertising news paid less than half the expense 
of gathering and printing the other kind of news, and 
occupied about half as much space. The status of advertis- 
ing was distinctly inferior. It was the servant in the house; 
the news was the aristocratic guest. They were under the 
same roof, but the servant knew his place. 

Now, although all of us are eager for real news, our 
appetite is capricious and quickly gratified. There applies 
to the consumption of news what is known in merchandis- 
ing as the saturation point. Facts are hard to digest; mere 
facts soon pall upon the palate. That there has been another 
fire in your city, that another bootlegger has been arrested, 
that another divorce suit has been filed, does not interest 
you; it is news, but you prefer something highly spiced, 
something thrilling like the story of Lindbergh’s flight. 


f A Manhattan manicure, when she was asked what inter- 
“ested her in the daily papers, replied, “The cases.” But 


what did she mean by cases? “You know,” she elaborated; 
“the Hall-Mills case and the Snyder case and Peaches.” 
Manicures are not a large part of the newspaper-read- 
ing public, but this one’s taste, to judge by the space and 
display given to “cases,” is representative. Our most sub- 
stantial and reputable journals deal at great length with 
just that sort of news. Mere importance or cultural content 
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is of slight moment to them. The “Christian Science 
Monitor” once gathered some figures on the newspaper 
space given to a prize-fight and to concurrent sessions of 
the National Educational Association and the World Con- 
ference on Education. In eight New York papers the space 
was fourteen to one in favor of the prize-fight; in Chicago 
the educational conferences got less than two inches, com- 
pared with 1353 for the fight; in Philadelphia the con- 
ferences were ignored; and in Washington the ratio was 
fifty to one. The Boston “Post” was the Abou-ben-Adhem 
of the press in reporting the event; it gave 398 inches, 
while the New York “Times,” famed for its generosity in 
such matters, gave but 340 inches. The “Monitor” beat 
every other paper in covering the educational sessions, with 
267 inches of space, and it ignored the squared circle; but 
then the “Monitor” is not amenable to the full influence 
of certain economic forces which play upon its competitors. 
The “Monitor” not only minimizes news of crime, an 
even of tea, coffee, and tobacco, but it also minimizes on 
occasion news of greater importance. On the day when 
Governor Alfred E. Smith’s letter on Roman Catholicism 
and office-holding was emblazoned upon the first page of 
other leading newspapers, it was not to be found on the 
first page of the “Monitor.” Instead, a retort to this letter, 
written by the lawyer whose challenge had provoked it, led 
the paper, and was printed in full, “jumping” to the fourth 
page. There, under a modest two-column headline, was to 
be found the big news of the day: the text of Governor 
Smith’s cogent and outspoken declaration. There was no 
editorial comment, no echo of the deep stirring of a conti- 
nent. Four days later there were two editorials, one to show 
the strong “dry” sentiment of the United States, the other 
attacking Tammany’s ambition to elect one of its favorite 
sons to the Presidency. In neither was Governor Smith’s 
name mentioned. The “Monitor” can do these things. It 
operates under a quasi-subsidy; and although I share the 
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admiration of most newspaper men for the ability with 
which it is edited, none of us believes that it could tell cir- 
culation and advertising to go hang if it were compelled 
to make its own way unaided. 

/Advertising rates in the daily press are built primarily 
upon the quantity, not the quality, of readers. The paper 
is sold on the street, and there is no certain way of calcu- 


lating the character or social standing of its purchasers, | 


Circulation thus becomes to successful publishers much 
what Jephthah’s watch-word was to the Ephraimites; it 
is their shibboleth in the joyous pursuit of higher milline 
rates. Even in the last century it was perceived that prize- 
fights were circulation builders. At the time of the Sulli- 
van-Kilrain contest the managing editor of the New York 
“World” saw that the event would be, as he put it, “a great 
seller”; he ran a special wire to the ringside, sent a man to 
Louisiana to cover the story, and printed a page about it. 
At the time of the Dempsey-Tunney fight last year the 
“World” devoted forty-six columns—five and three- 
fourths pages—to the encounter, and other newspapers 
were not far behind. In thirty-five years the newspaper 
valuation of professional mauling for the heavy-weight 
championship had multiplied nearly six-fold. 

But on the liveliest day, when there is a prize-fight or a 
good murder trial going, there is a point at which we will 
stop reading the tidings of the world, unless our personal 
interests are specially engaged. Even shocking and scan- 
dalous goings-on suffer a rapidly diminishing return in 
interest. Most men will tell you that they do not devote 
more than fifteen minutes a day to their newspapers. Prob- 
ably this is an understatement; let us double the time limit; 
even thirty minutes is a very short while in which to tire 
of the news of a world so complex and interesting as ours. 
For an outlay of two or three cents, what an astonishing 
spectacle is spread before us! At the nuptials of a Sultan’s 
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heir, houris dance for a beggars’ feast; in the crowded 
streets of a city, gunmen murderously raid a bank. A movie 
sheik dies, and hysterical mobs, their emotion fanned by 
the press, riot about his bier. Shanghai and Chicago, Miami 
and Petrograd, Duluth, Omaha, Delhi, and Detroit elbow 
one another in these pages. In twenty-three minutes, news 
from London flashes into Kansas City, and a photograph 
taken this morning in Nanking may be reproduced this 
afternoon in a Chicago newspaper. A dictator seizes the 
rudder of a European ship of state, a wolf suckles and rears 
two girls in India, an anonymous interview is given out in 
Washington, and an impartial press so reports to us. 


What is it but a map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns! 


Cowper exclaimed, more than a century and a half ago. 
Why do we tire of it? /I have a neighbor who is im- 
mensely interested even in the scant comings and goings 
along our byway; how much more fascinating a window 
on the whole world! But is your newspaper a window on 
the world? Is the selection of news impartial? This daily 
grist of fresh tidings, dealing with royalty and peasantry, 
with scandals personal and political, with exceptional in- 
stances of virtue, with great sorrows and sudden joys, with 
international events and beauty contests, has a miraculous 
sweep and variety. It is startling, it is Rabelaisian, it has 
“the picturesque disorder of a poem.” So this is London, 
that is Peking, here is the world in which we live and move 
and have our being. It cannot be! This appearance of 
variety is illusory, this air of life full-rounded is a snare. 
The newspaper is but a peephole upon the bizarre and 
shocking and momentous. To astonish and thrill us it 
reaches into the uttermost corners of the earth, with an 
appearance of prodigious industry and fertility of re- 
sources; yet when we come down to it there is nothing 
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miraculous in its output. Changes are but rung again and 
again on the old circulation-building themes of sex, rej. 
gion, conflict, suspense, violence, and money. 

Nine-tenths of the news arises where it was expected, 
and where men have been posted to report it; or else jt 
flows quickly through prearranged channels to the press, 
It need only represent some departure from the usual and 
expected: this is the touchstone. The commodity is gath- 
ered and graded and prepared for the market like any 
other. The processes have been standardized, and the men 
who take part in them, consciously or not, are routineers. 
They are routineers, but the stuff they handle must be out 
of the routine of life. Eh commodity is not the normal, 
it is the standardized exceptional. This is the formula of 
circulation-building. This is the explanation, too, of our 
tiring too quickly of the news; it explains why the courier 
has donned the cap and bells, i in the shape of comic strip, 

“colyum,” and the popular ask-me-another._ | 

Social philosophers seem to agree that the year 1890 
marked the passing of the frontier in this country. At 
about the same time newspaper advertising assumed its 
modern form in volume and persuasiveness. Don C. Seitz, 
former business manager of the New York “World,” has 
observed that until the middle of the last century most 
newspapers farmed out their advertising—so contemptu- 
ously did they treat the servant in the house—and that the 
late Gordon L. Ford of Brooklyn, who controlled the ad- 
vertising columns of the New York “Tribune,” made a 
fortune out of them. “As late as 1884,” Mr. Seitz says, 
“the Brooklyn ‘Eagle’ sold much of its space through an 
outside agent. . . . Advertising in the modern sense de- 
veloped slowly. Even in 1893, when the ‘World’ cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary under Mr. Pulitzer’s owner- 
ship, the largest department store ad in the columns of the 
100-page edition issued in honor of the event was but three 
columns.” 


. 
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If we can apply a measuring stick to the newspaper of 
half a century ago, a quarter of a century ago, and the 
approximate present, we may be able to learn something 
of the changes which have taken place in its contents, as 
to news, as to advertising, as to editorials, and as to the 
cap and bells—the entertainment side of the performance, 
known to newspaper men as “features.” For this purpose, 
[ shall take a comparative study of two St. Louis dailies by 
Orland K. Armstrong, a special student of journalism, and 
a general newspaper study made in 1900 by Delos F. Wil- 
cox, an expert on franchises and public utilities. Mr. Arm- 
strong bases his figures on the St. Louis “Republican” 
(now defunct) of 1875, and the St. Louis “Post-Dis- 
patch,” a Pulitzer newspaper, of 1925, with some com- 
parisons for the intermediate years. Mr. Wilcox studied 
newspapers the country over, of all sizes. Both authors 
include letters to the editor with editorials under the head- 
ing “opinion.” They evidently have somewhat different 
notions about features; but I will select percentages from 
their tables, and set them down here just as they give them. 
(It will be noted that Mr. Armstrong’s percentages do not 
total precisely 100. ) 


1875 1900 1925 
News 55.3 55-3 26.7 
Opinion 9.6 7.1 2.2 
Features 6.3 5.5 10.4 
Advertising 28.9 32.1 60.5 


It isa coincidence that Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Armstrong, 
working a quarter of a century apart, should strike exactly 
the same percentage for news in 1875 and in 1900. Mr. 
Wilcox made his study at a time when unusual conditions 
made for a great spread of news, so that advertising did 
not encroach on the space accorded to it. And it may be that 
Mr. Wilcox classified as news some material which Mr. 
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Armstrong, with his journalistic training, would haye 
charged to features. 

Mr. Armstrong notes the beginnings of modern ad- 
vertising in the ‘nineties, with “a tremendous growth 
from that time on”; marked changes thereafter in the 
amount of news, features, and advertisements; and the 
slightest growth in the editorials, which, had they ex- 
panded in proportion to the advertising, would now cover 
four or five pages. Journalistic growth, Mr. Armstrong 
notes, has been in recent years along other lines than news, 
The advertisements have more than doubled in ratio to 
other material, and are of ten-fold volume. 

Fifty years ago more than half the space was given to 
news; now only about one-fourth is devoted to it. The 
space allotted to features has increased, and there has been 
a radical change in the character of the features. More 
than one-third of the space now filled by reading matter 
goes for this form of entertainment; the “Republican” of 
1875 carried less than 75 inches of features; the “Post- 
Dispatch” of 1925 carried 648. 

Equally remarkable changes in the character of other 
varieties of news have taken place in the last half century, 
as the following percentages show: 


1875 1900 1925 
Sports 1.7 5.1 25.4 
Business 26.9 8.2 20 
Crime 4.9 3.1 10.7 


The growth of sports news has been especially rapid 
during the last fifteen years. Hear now Damon Runyan, 
chief impresario of the Hearst sport sections: “Increased 
circulation is the only return newspapers can hope to 
realize from the money and space they devote to sports. If 
a sports writer can’t deliver circulation he isn’t worth a 
dime.” 

_ 1 Fifty years ago crime occupied but 32 inches in the St. 
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Louis “Republican”; to-day it holds an average of 161.3 
inches in the “Post-Dispatch,” double the ratio and quin- 
tuple the space. The volume and display of this kind of 
material is a tender subject with newspaper editors. They 
extenuate it on the ground that it acts as a deterrent of 
crime. A questionnaire circulated among the inmates of 
the Elmira Reformatory in New York showed, to the con- 
trary, that sixty attributed their downfall to the alluring 
and romantic pictures of criminal life presented by the 

ress. | 
j Newspapers are channels of suggestion.(Editors realize 
this when they conspire to suppress information about 
libel suits, and (when by common consent they agree never 
to mention a threat against the life of the President,\ If 
the publication of crime news acted as a deterrent, a lot 
of it should be printed# but Herbert Bayard Swope, man- 
aging editor of the “World,” said not long since that crime 
news ranked fifth in that paper. On the day that the speech 
was reported I measured the “World” and found the vol- 
ume of business news first (counting as news the pages de- 
voted to market reports, and printed partly to attract finan- 
cial advertising); sports second (counting as news all the 
balderdash printed on the sport pages); politics third (an 
unusual circumstance, due to the fact that a political cam- 
paign was at its height); and crime, usually third in these 
columns, relegated to fourth place. Not fifth, apparently. 
But on studying a fuller report of Mr. Swope’s speech I 
found that he had reached his result by inventing an 
original category of news, “the humanities.” This in- 
cluded, so he explained, art, editorials, and so on. Pre- 
sumably it included also F. P. A.’s column, the comic 
strips, and similar features. Thus at last “the humanities,” 
long a phrase peculiar to the academic vocabulary, has been 
expropriated as a stage property of journalese. 

‘The fact about crime news, of course, is that it builds 
circulation, and affords opportunities for the sob-sisters 
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and sob-brothers of the diurnal press. /So far as that goes 
the value of “sob-stuff” is recognized by newspaper rs 
vertisers, who have learned what appetites the press stimu. 
lates. In Mrs. Helen Woodward’s book, “Through Many 
Windows,” she tells of her career as a copy-writer, and 
reports this speech by a member of the Presbrey Advertis. 
ing Agency: 

“As for this baby-food stuff,” he said, “for God’s sake put 
some sob-stuff in it. You know. And make it beautiful, too. Make 
it beautiful, make the words sing. Heavens! There isn’t a woman 
in the world who cares about facts. . . . Tears! Make ’em weep, 

“But be careful, my client wants us to be honest in this thing. 
Tell ’em always to go to a doctor if they can and get a special 
prescription for their own baby. If they can’t do that, tell ’em 
how bad the milk supply is in lots of places, and that they better 
use this food. And give ’em the figures about the baby death 
rate—but don’t say it flatly. You know if you just put a lot of 
figures in front of a woman, she passes you by. If we only had 
the nerve to put a hearse in the ad, you couldn’t keep the women 
away from the food.” 


Tears and sweat and blood: of these the ink is made to 
print our daily newspapers. What wonder that we need a 
comic relief in the doings of the Gumps! 

One hand still washes another in the newspaper, but the 
advertising hand, as we have seen, has grown to twice its 
former size, while the news hand has shrunk proportion- 
ately. Let us now look at their respective contributions to 
the newspaper budget. In 1880 the journalistic revenue 
from advertising, according to the United States Census, 
was less than forty millions, while from the sale of the 
papers it was more than fifty millions. The next decade 
witnessed an enormous growth in the press. The number of 
daily papers increased by more than three-fourths, and the 
aggregate number of copies distributed in a year swelled 
from two billions to four and a half billions. Meanwhile 
the revenue from advertising, now about to come into its 
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own, climbed from forty to seventy-one millions; from the 


gale of the paper, from fifty to seventy-two millions. This 
was the last year there was to be a semblance of equality 
between them. Between 1914 and 1919 (still using Census 
figures) the number of daily newspapers fell off nearly 
ten per cent; the circulation increased by more than one- 
fifth, the advertising revenue increased 121 per cent, to 
$402,760,301; while the revenue from sales of the papers, 
although it increased 105 per cent, totaled but $204,- 

8,214. Advertising, that is, was paying nearly two- 
thirds of the bills/ 

The last Census figures available are for the year 1923. 
Read ’em, as the poker players say, and weep. The revenue 
from sales of papers was 222% million dollars; from ad- 
vertising, §81 millionsFrom unofficial reports I learn that 
last year, in 1926, the advertising revenue ran past three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, and from sales of papers less 
than 300 millions. If that be correct, advertising paid 
nearly three-fourths of the bill. (These figures are for all 
newspapers.) The fiscal affairs of the individual publication 
are not a matter of common knowledge, as a rule. Our 
great daily journals are closely held, and are usually reti- 
cent about their finances. Figures are obtainable, however, 
on two New York newspapers of widely different char- 
acter, and they may help us to an understanding of this 
side of the press. One set deals with William Randolph 
Hearst’s “Evening Journal,” the other with Adolph S. 
Ochs’s “Times.” Lest statistics grow wearisome, I shall set 
them down here in round numbers: 

The latest full year for which the “Journal’s” expenses 
are available is 1924; and for the “Times,” the fiscal year 
ending with August, 1925. The “Journal’s” outgo for 
news expenses was $1,800,000; for mechanical produc- 
tion, $2,000,000; for ink and white paper, $4,800,000; 
for distribution, $1,400,000; for promotion, $1,100,000; 
for administration, $825,000; a total of more than eleven 
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millions. The “Times” paid about $7,000,000 each fo; 
its payroll and for its white paper; more than $200,000 
for ink alone; half a million for telegraph and cable tolls, 
more than $800, 000 each to the Post Office Department 
and for taxes. / 

In that year the “Times” paid a million dollars in diy;- 
dends, which was equal to the sum at which Mr. Och; 
capitalized it when he took it over thirty years before, 
There have been two stock dividends of eight per cent pre- 
ferred, however, which bring the present capitalization to 
ten soiiiiens. The “Journal’s” dividends are not divulged, 
but the statement is made that its net profit for the year was 
$1,810,426. 

Let us see whence came the revenue to pay these ex- 
penses and roll up these profits. The “Journal,” with a 
circulation of 640,000, took in a little more than $4,700,- 
ooo from the sale of the paper, and $8,472,000 from ad- 
vertising. That is to say, advertising constituted sixty-four 
per cent of its income. |The “Times,” with a circulation of 
nearly 400,000, took in from sales of the paper about 
$3,250,000, and from advertising about $22,560,000. 
More than eighty-five per cent of its revenue was from 
advertising. The gross sales of the “Journal” paid for the 
white paper on which it was printed, and nearly paid the 
ink bill as well; whereas the gross sales of the “Times” 
paid less than half the cost of white paper alone. 

Mr. Ochs has formulated a definite fiscal policy which 
will throw some light on the status of the advertiser as the 
“butter-and-egg man,” in theatrical parlance, of the news 
comedy-drama. He says that an established, newspaper “is 
entitled to fix its advertising rates so that its net receipts 
from circulation shall be left on the credit side of the profit 
and loss account. To arrive at net receipts,:I would deduct 
from the gross the cost of promotion, distribution, and 
other expenses incidental to circulation.” The advertiser, 
then, is expected to pay all the costs of news gathering, all 
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the cost of white paper, all the costs of other raw material, 
all the costs of production, and all the costs of administra- 
tion. 

Department stores, which are the chief newspaper ad- 
vertisers, are showing signs of revolt from such rates. They 
are manifesting some doubt as to whether the extremely 
ephemeral newspaper, oftenest thrown away in the street 
car, subway, or elevated train, is worth much as a medium. 
Publishers are disquieted at the prevalence of shopping 
news dodgers, prepared by these stores for free distribution 
in competition with newspapers. In Cleveland the “Shop- 
ping News” has reached such proportions that it is pub- 
lished from its own efficient plant. 

In London the revolt has been apparent among the 
realty advertisers, who support Dalton’s “Weekly House 
and Apartment Advertiser.” This, although it contains no 
news, nor any other reading matter beside advertisements, 
sells at two-pence (about four cents) and has a wide circu- 
lation. A recent issue contained about 1 500 advertisements, 
nine-tenths of them classified. One insertion of twenty 
words or less costs about thirty-five cents. 

It may be as well to pause a moment and see what kind 
of advertising the newspapers get, and in what proportion. 
The “Editor and Publisher,” an extremely competent trade 
journal of the press, has analyzed the figures (which it puts 
above 600 millions) for 1923. I will set down the main 
items. 

The figures given represent millions of dollars: depart- 
ment stores, 161; amusements, 20; automobiles, 34; cos- 
metics and druggists’ sundries, 17.5; jewelry, 20; musical 
instruments, 10; radio, 5; travel and resorts, 26; tobacco, 
4.2; realty, 45; building materials, 2; financial, 30; food- 
stuffs, 17; furniture, 30; specialty shops, 41; men’s 
clothes, 5.7; wants, 40; churches and charities, 6.2; pub- 
lishers, 12; miscellaneous, 80. 

It is worthy of note that four times as much newspaper 
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advertising is directed at women as at men. Women spend 
all a man’s money, so Dorothy Dix says, except what he 
spends on his vices. Moreover, one-tenth of the total ad. 
vertising revenue is reaped by newspapers in New York, 

But not all the advertising is news. Announcements of 
firm or a trade mark, without prices, can hardly be » 
classified. Certain jewelry shops, banks, banking houses, 
and brokers buy space for what may be termed billboard or 
poster advertising. ““The time may come,” says Mr. Ochs, 
“when we will not have room in the ‘Times’ for poster 
advertising. . . . [It] may be good for the advertisers 
but it is of little value, except for income, to the news 
attractiveness of a newspaper.” If ever the publishers screw 
their courage up to that sticking point, the reader will 
heave a sigh of relief, for his burden will be lightened. He 
buys a newspaper for the news; the advertiser buys space 
in it for the reader’s attention, his influence, his purchasing 
power. 

The race for newspaper circulation, as has been said, is 
a race for higher milline advertising rates. That astute 
newspaper manager, Jason Rogers, observes that it is much 
easier to build large circulations by printing features than 
by piling up news. The comics, he says, have been rather 
overdone. He thinks the “Evening Story” in the Chicago 
“Daily News” the best feature he knows, but various con- 
tests have his approval, and he commends Dr. Frank Crane 
as “a strong drawing card.” When Mr. Rogers was busi- 
ness manager of the New York “Globe” (before it met its 
death at the hands of Frank A. Munsey), he set aside a 
page for school news, and thus attracted 20,000 school- 
teachers as readers, “with $40,000,000 a year in salaries.” 
The business manager thinks of readers thus, in terms of 
purchasing power. 

Some publishers believe that not more than half the 
newspaper’s space should be given to advertising, but others 
prefer to look at the matter in a different way. They would 
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, fix a standard, say, of sixty columns of “reading matter,” 
© jncluding news, editorials, features, sports, market, fiction, 
and so on and then they would allow the paper to run “as 
S large as the ads will make it.” 


Mr. Ochs disagrees with Mr. Rogers as to the superior 


| value of feature stuff. Many a publisher, he says, “over- 
) estimates the value of readers obtained by this new attrac- 
tion.” He calls features “vaudeville” and promises to 


defend the newspaper reader against the charge of re- 


| sponsibility for them. Certainly the reader has long stood 
; inneed of such a vindication as Mr. Ochs proposes. 


John Bigelow, one of the editors of the New York 
“Evening Post,” epitomized the situation of the New York 
press in the early eighties when he stated that there were 
too many newspapers for the educated class. Joseph Pulit- 
zer is said to have had this statement in mind when he 
bought the “World” in 1883, and began “catering to all 
sorts and conditions of men.” In 1896 William Randolph 
Hearst challenged his supremacy in that field with the 
“Journal,” then a morning paper, which had been founded 
by Mr. Pulitzer’s brother, and there was a sensational duel, 
or a duel in sensationalism. Mr. Pulitzer’s authorized 
biographer writes that, when the Spanish-American War 
was brewing, “Mr. Pulitzer once confessed to me that he 
rather liked the idea of a war—not a big one—but one that 
would arouse interest and give him a chance to gauge the 
reflex in his circulation figures.” His curiosity was satis- 
fied. During the war, the “World” and “Journal” each 
boasted a daily circulation of a million. Neither boasts it 
now. They have moved over to the right with the passage 
of time, and the only newspaper in this country with a 
daily circulation of a million is the “Daily News,” a 
“tabloid” picture paper, “catering to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” 

In newspaper publishing, there is always room at the 
bottom; and just as Mr. Pulitzer’s “World” took on cir- 
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culation by the hundreds of thousands without cutting int 
the circulation of papers “for the educated classes,” s0 the 
tabloids have done little damage to the sales of their more 
conservative neighbors, although in New York City they 
have captured a circulation of more than two millions, |; 
is a sub-circulation, among readers who revel in Precisely 
the same sort of journalism that characterized the Hear¢. 
Pulitzer duel of thirty years ago. The pendulum of the 
press has swung back, in the tabloid picture papers, to 
“yellow” journalism. These are the papers which are doing 
the crusading, which are doing their own detective work, 
which slop over on suicides and scandal. Yet when put to 
the test of mass reporting in a “privileged” scandal, the 
tabloid papers fall behind their larger contemporaries. 

Henry Watterson suggested the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the tabloid format half a century ago, but pub- 
lishers were timorous about undertaking it because their 
advertisers objected to abandoning the larger page. The 
owners of the Chicago “Tribune,” rolling in money after 
the orgy of advertising which marked the post-bellum 
efforts of corporations to cut down their super-taxes on in- 
come, ventured on the experiment as a bit of journalistic 
jazz; in New York they founded the “Daily News,” and 
others followed suit, there and elsewhere. The tabloid pic- 
ture papers, in general, print no financial advertisements; 
they are considered too irresponsible to do so. Therefore, as 
a rule, they contain no market pages. The prices on the 
Stock Exchange are news, but for the tabloids they are not 
paying news. The advertisements they get are of medical 
remedies, time-payment real estate, the least “exclusive” 
department stores, rouge, permanent waves, depilatories, 
roach poisons, cornpads, radio accessories, and face creams. 
“Used” automobiles are advertised in them, and, occa- 
sionally also certain luxuries; for merely to prefer look- 
ing at pictures to toiling over words does not mean that 
one hasn’t the price. 
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/ Meanwhile the general character of advertising has im- 
proved. It has improved while the general character of the 
news, as we have seen, has deteriorated. Fake medical ad- 
yertisements have almost, but not quite, disappeared from 
the daily press, Powerful organizations demand truth in 
advertising; but there is no corresponding organized de- 
mand for truth in news.] Reputable journals in many in- 
stances give a money guarantee of the good faith of their 
advertisers, but they give no guarantee that their news is 
the cleanest and the most valuable they can possibly pur- 
chase and distribute. They are engaged in a double- 
barrelled merchandising activity: they are selling their 
papers to us on the strength of the news in them, and they 
are selling space wherein their advertisers cry a million 
wares. It is safe to say, I think, that the second function 
has influenced the American public much more profoundly 
than news and editorials together. 

The shrivelled authority of the editorial page is a matter 
of general comment, and need not be elaborated here; as 
to the news,/the saying which one hears everywhere that 
“you can’t believe what you read in the papers” indicates a 
widespread distrust and suspicion. As a fact, reports of 
floods, fires, suicides, and railroad wrecks are usually accu- 
rate enough. It is not true that you cannot believe any- 
thing you see in the papers. But reports of industrial con- 
flict, of impending financial depressions, and of other 
matters in which a capitalistic press would inevitably have 
a strong bias, are often open to question. [The reporting of 
the situation in China since the Nationalist movement rose 
toa crest has been unsatisfactory to wide circles of readers. 
When the New York “Times” substituted Frederick 
Moore for Thomas F. Millard as its main reporter of this 
movement, some of the “Times” subscribers, I am told, 
switched from that paper to the “World,” which at once 
seized upon Millard’s services. Between the two corre- 
spondents (both of whom I happen to know personally) 
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there can be no comparison as to competence and fairness 
in reporting the news from China, even though Millard’s 
sympathies are avowedly with the Chinese. As for the 
Associated Press reports, they have been apparently pro- 
British-Japanese-French-Portuguese—that is to say, sym- 
pathetic with the nations holding large concessions in 
China, rather than with the Chinese Nationalist move- 
ment. The boast of a New York newspaper owner that he 
was spending $1,000 a day to gather news from China 
only led to the belief that he was getting either a bad bar- 
gain or “specialty” news. 

, Readers also distrust the emphasis placed on news about 
tax reduction, the Philippines, and other subjects in which 
they surmise that the publishers or large classes of their 
advertisers may have a sympathetic interest. Thus the 
coloring of news, wherever it exists, tends to defeat itself, 
and need not now, I think, greatly disturb us. Veiled propa- 
ganda in the news columns in time creates its own anti- 
—— advertising propaganda is unveiled; it goes forth 
naked into the world, to be admired by all, including the 
President. “It informs the readers,” Mr. Coolidge says, 
“of the existence and nature of commodities by explaining 
the advantages to be derived from their use, and creates 
for them a wider demand. It is the most potent influence in 
adopting and changing the habits and modes of life, affect- 
ing what we eat, what we wear, and the work and play of 
the whole nation.” 

| The American people’s physical standard of living has 
been raised by newspaper advertising. But its taste in read- 
ing has been lowered as news has been debased.1 Formerly 
we worried along with almost no intelligence of sports and 
crime; now we have a saturnalia of gunmen, pugilists, 
bathing beauties, and divorcees. Formerly we paid cash for 
most of the things we got; now we buy luxuries on the 
instalment plan. 

The advertiser demands mass circulation. We get the 
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kind of news and features which create mass circulation. 
There is a noblesse oblige between the press and Big Busi- 
ness. The newspaper editor may hark back with pride to 
the Palladium of Liberty, but that palladium has crumbled. 
The editor has sold his birthright for a mess of advertising. 
The butter-and-egg man of the news extravaganza grows 
richer and tonier, while the newspaper reader grows 
poorer in relation to the wants which advertising stimu- 
lates. Surely this was not foreseen when a constitutional 
guarantee of freedom was given to the press. 
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AUCASSIN IN THE SIERRAS 
By T. K. WHIPPLE 


HORTLY after sunrise we started north from Tuo- 
lumne Meadows; it was noon when we stopped to 
camp. On our right was a little lake, from the oppo- 
site shore of which a semi-circular cliff of granite, 

banked with snow at its feet, rose higher than the Wool- 
worth Building. From the lake a brook ran off to the left 
across a grassy slope, dotted like a park with shrubs and 
trees; a hundred yards or so away, brook and park alike 
disappeared abruptly into the wooded gorge of Conness 
Creek. Beside the brook and near the edge of this ravine 
we found a spot sheltered by a great boulder; after reliey- 
ing the pack-mule Gabriel of his load and tethering him 
in a meadow, we built a little fireplace and began to get 
lunch. At ten thousand feet above sea-level, cooking takes 
a long time, because water boils before it gets hot. We 
spread out an army poncho for a table-cloth, and waited. 
Almost directly above us stood the great peak of Mt. Con- 
ness. Away from it to the north, beyond and above the 
empty space of the thousand-foot-deep canyon, stretched 
the whole northern range of the Sierras, an inextricable 
jumble of pinnacles and spires and domes—a panorama 
senseless and sublime. 

Most people, I think, look at mountains through the eyes 
of the romantic poets, people even who know hardly more 
of Wordsworth or of Byron than the names. They may 
never have read the lines about 


a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused . . . 
The author of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being, 
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yet they feel that somehow nature in general, and moun- 
tains in particular, are uplifting and ennobling. Perhaps 
the feeling is a residue from the days when Emerson toured 
the lyceums and sowed transcendentalism beside every 
water-tank on the railroads. I do not believe that the idea 
is often examined or brought to the test of experience. I 
doubt whether the majority, if they looked into the matter 
candidly, would find after visiting nature that they had 
passed through a religious experience or that their morals 
had undergone noticeable improvement. No doubt they en- 
joy being out-of-doors—but for other and less exalted 
reasons. Indeed, why should anyone assume that mountains 
are peculiarly divine? They surely stand, in that respect, 
on the same basis with the rest of creation; if “the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork,” so likewise does everything 
else. The notion which I question, and which I think erro- 
neous and even pernicious, is the very common one that the 
Divinity avoids human society and prefers the wilder fauna 
and flora to human beings. The hermits of the early Middle 
Ages, who might be cited as seekers of God in the wilder- 
ness, understood these matters better than we: they did not, 
asa matter of fact, seek God in the solitude, but rather went 
to the solitude in order that they might seek God in them- 
selves. They were mystics, not romantics. They had none of 
the modern feeling for nature, and their religion was prob- 
ably more advanced than our own—for there is something 
unpleasantly animistic in our attribution of divinity to 
rocks and trees. 

I have never been able to share the common antipathy to 
hermits. I do not mean, of course, the mere misanthropes, 
or the nature-lovers like Thoreau, who spend more time 
listening to bull-frogs and woodpeckers than to the still 
small voice; I mean the sort who fled the world in order to 
practise inward religious contemplation. One is told that 
such holy men would not be good citizens, but I question 
that statement. For one thing, there is more than one 
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country to be a citizen of. Furthermore, I believe that , 
sprinkling of hermits might be highly beneficial to the 
United States. Out of our hundred million we could afford 
to spare a few hundreds who would make us ask ourselves 
questions and say to us: “The things you care for are value- 
less; your world is not only contemptible, but a positive 
nuisance; you know nothing of real happiness, and you are 
not on the way to learning anything about it.” But, un- 
luckily, there are no hermits in the Sierras. When modern 
men renounce the world, they do so for other motives than 
to lead the contemplative life. It was neither a mystic nor 
a romantic impulse that took us to Mt. Conness. We did not 
feel that we were being illumined or ennobled; we were 
merely having a good time. For three days we camped be- 
tween the lake and the canyon. We enjoyed the rarest of 
luxuries on a hiking trip—leisure. Even after doing the in- 
numerable chores which camping generates, we had time 
to spare—free time which we spent in going down a thou- 
sand feet to fish in Conness Creek, in going up two thousand 
feet to the top of Mt. Conness, in lying on our backs and 
smoking, in admiring the scenery. I even thought, once ina 
while, of reading my book, which was Andrew Lang’s 
translation of “Aucassin and Nicolete.” It was pleasant to 
realize that there was a book handy and that I did not want 
to read it. 

Charming essays have been written on the advantages of 
outdoor reading, by people who say that they get the most 
pleasure from Thoreau in a pine grove or from Whitman 
by the seashore. They deceive themselves; there is nothing 
in this agreeable fancy. The best place to read is in a quiet 
room at night with the curtains drawn; then the outside 
world is least insistent and least likely to break in on the 
world of imagination. Nothing is clearer than that nature 
disapproves of reading: she does everything she can to make 
it impossible; she is always uncomfortable and always dis- 
tracting. Conscious of her own shortcomings, she is jealous, 
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like a poet’s wife, of the more ideal mistress, and keeps 
nagging for one’s whole attention, After all, books are un- 
natural; by them our minds, which were framed so that 
we might trap woolly elephants and elude sabre-toothed 
tigers, are seduced into all sorts of impractical activities. If 
printing had been invented twenty thousand years earlier, 
there would probably be no human race to-day. Conse- 
quently, when starting on an extended visit to nature, one 
had better leave all one’s books at home. 

Yet I was glad that I took “Aucassin and Nicolete” to 
the Sierras. An addict to the drug habit of reading is un- 
comfortable unless there is a book near-by; ‘‘Aucassin” was 
too small to be a nuisance, and I was familiar enough with 
it already not to pay it any attention. Besides, I felt that the 
trip ought to be good for Aucassin. I doubted whether that 
damoiseatu, so courteous and gentle and debonair, had ever 
done anything of the sort before. Not that he was a molly- 
coddle—he was “hardy of his hands,” and found no diffi- 
culty in defeating an entire army and capturing its leader: 
but both he and Nicolete seem almost blind to the charms 
of nature. Perhaps it was because they were able to think of 
nothing but each other. Aucassin once spurred his horse all 
day through thickets of thorn and briar, until he could have 
been trailed by the blood on the grass; “but so much he 
went in thoughts of Nicolete, his lady sweet, that he felt no 
pain nor torment.” If he was so absorbed as all that, it is 
certain that he gave little heed to the natural beauties of the 
forest. Nicolete, to be sure, goes camping in the woods, but 
not by choice—only because she prefers camping to being 
burned at the stake: “Now the forest lay within two cross- 
bow shots, and the forest was of thirty leagues this way and 
that. Therein also were wild beasts, and beasts serpentine, 
and she feared that if she entered there they would slay her. 
But anon she deemed that if men found her there they 
would hale her back into the town to burn her. . .. Nicolete 
made great moan . . . then commended herself to God, 
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and anon fared till she came unto the forest.” The lack of 
enthusiasm for nature is patent. To the modern reader, 
Nicolete’s walk sounds charming, and so does her life in the 
little lodge she built of boughs and oakleaves and lilies; but 
her sojourn in the forest is only one proof more of her devo. 
tion to Aucassin. No, I do not believe that even after they 
were married and were able to think of something besides 
each other, they spent their summers camping in the wilds 
of the Cevennes. 

In fact, it is easy to imagine their look of astonishment 
had anyone suggested such a pastime to them, and there is 
much to be said for their point of view. Why, indeed, 
should anyone spend his substance, time, and spirit in seek- 
ing remote discomforts—in order to sleep on hard, and 
bitter cold, terra firma, to eat cornmeal mush and beans and 
dried apples, to grow day by day stupider and stupider, and 
dirtier and dirtier? One gets close to nature—true, but 
there are some aspects of nature that I think the eulogists 
have overlooked. One, as I have intimated, is that she hates 
the human mind; she kills it at once, so that for weeks ata 
time a camper may go without using his brain above the 
medulla oblongata. Another is that nature—one would not 
have thought it necessary to scale mountains in order to dis- 
cover this self-evident truth—nature is essentially dirt, dirt 
and nothing else, dirt past, present, or future. Some of it at 
the moment in the Sierras is in the agreeable forms of 
granite precipices, mariposa lilies, and wild deer, but so 
much of it is frankly dirt that the camper soon returns out- 
wardly to the clay of which he was made. In short, any 
protracted, genuine association with nature means a rever- 
sion to a state of brutal savagery. Is that a thing for a ra- 
tional creature to enjoy? 

Aucassin certainly would have thought not, and another 
member of our party would have agreed with him. Our 
mule, Gabriel, plainly regarded the expedition with dis- 
approval. Gabriel was a revelation to me. I had supposed 
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that I would as lief travel with a leopard or hyena as with 
, mule, but Gabriel convinced me that the mule has been 
slandered. It is impossible to believe that any member of the 
species to which he belonged could be malignant. Perhaps 


' he was an unusual mule; certainly he was very old, and 


older in mind than in body. His was not a resistant green 
old age, nor had he fallen into senile decay. There was no 
despair in Gabriel’s liquid eyes; he had got beyond despair, 
and passed from resignation to indifference, with none of 
that protest against Fate by which the most hopeless crea- 
ture commonly shows a last flicker of the love of life. And 
because he had mastered Fate, he mastered us. To speak 
harshly to him was difficult, to think of striking him im- 
possible. We travelled therefore at his pace, which was all 
but invisible. What had to be done, he would do without 
remonstrance, but he would not pretend to like it. He was 
the only creature I have ever heard of who had successfully 
attained the Stoic ideal of ataraxy. Yet Gabriel did not 
spurn what alleviations life had to offer. He derived un- 
mistakable satisfaction from a kind of knot-grass with 
brown seeds, and he delighted in the flavor of a fragile 
white flower on the order of the anemone. 

If Gabriel seemed extraordinary to us, I daresay that 
nothing in him seemed so strange to us as our conception of 
pleasure did to him. His attitude towards forests and moun- 
tains was mediaeval, like Aucassin’s: they were highly dis- 
agreeable. We, on the contrary, being good moderns for all 
our understanding of the mediaeval point of view, revelled 
in them. I shall not attempt to describe the Sierras; they 
always sound quite unreal, and a little foolish, like the 
scenery in Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound”—pendent 
crags of rose-hued granite, lofty pines and fir-trees that 
soar out of sight, meads pied with myriad flowers, where 
one walks through fields of wild cyclamen and sleeps on 
beds of white violets. Besides, the task has been performed 
by the authors of the railway folders. The Sierras might 
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have been invented to illustrate the prospectuses: “Rugged 
peaks stand sentinel high above the clouds . . . grea 
waterfalls sparkle among the pines . . . here and there, 
tumbling brooks, whipped into foam by their rocky beds, 
fling themselves over cascades or beat against their im. 
prisoning walls of rock . . . one finds oneself amid the 
great gorges, confronted by titanic walls of basalt and 
amazed by the giant summits that rear their heads in clus. 
tered grandeur ten to fourteen thousand feet above the 
sea.” 

The Sierras, obviously, have to be pictured in unrhymed 
iambics, and only a composer of cinema captions can do 
them justice. The prose style of Hollywood has been 
modelled on their scenery. Nowhere is nature more natural; 
she has all the grand simplicity of a Zane Grey hero. The 
advertisement says with truth that these mountains are 
ideally suited to “the average man or woman whose heart 
yearns to scale the heights and penetrate the solitudes and 
appease his love for the beauties of the great out-doors.” 
However, even one who is not an average person wasted by 
the unslaked ferocity of his passion for nature need not be 
deterred by his comparative frigidity. Under the influence 
of the Sierras, he will become natural as he has never been 
natural. before. 

Everyone knows, of course, that this sort of nature- 
worship is an altogether modern sentiment. Mediaeval 
people had no objection to being out-of-doors, provided 
they could be perfectly comfortable; Aucassin did not in- 
sist on staying in his castle: 

At Biaucaire below the tower 
Sat Aucassin, on an hour, 


Heard the bird and watched the flower. 


But they had a decided preference for sitting in gardens 
where the sunshine was warm. They had no liking for 
wildness. When one ponders it, the predilection for the 
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primitive, not invented till the eighteenth century, is an 
odd thing. Perhaps the most comforting explanation of it 


| :; the common one that we are overcivilized, that the last 


refinement of sophistication is-a taste for simplicity. The 


' argument runs as follows: In the heyday of Alexandria, 


Theocritus grew homesick for the shepherd’s life in Sicily ; 
Horace fled, at intervals, to his Sabine farm; within the last 


| century the cult of simplicity has had many devotees. 


Whenever we can, we flee from the complications and arti- 
fices of the feverish mode of life we have made for our- 
selves to a healthier and more wholesome way of living. 
Really, it is a pleasant notion—it shows that, however our 
vast cities might strike an unbiassed observer, we are still 
good at heart. But I fear that this idea has little save its 
agreeableness to recommend it. 

I can imagine too easily what Aucassin would say if one 
explained to him the supercivilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His answer would run something like this: “Is the life 
in your towns so overrefined that you need to seek relief? 
Are your manners to one another so studied, so urbane and 
formal, so artificially elegant—is your deportment so 
minutely regulated with a view to the amenities, that the 
restraint grows intolerable and you must flee to the desert? 
I confess I should not have thought so. On the contrary, in 
comparison with the life at the court of my father, Count 
Garin de Biaucaire, your life and your behavior seem to me 
rather too natural and simple, if not downright boorish and 
brutal. Even the hinds and churls whom I met in the forest 
during my search for Nicolete could teach manners to the 
crowds which throng your streets. You have almost alto- 
gether lost the art of conduct, as you have lost so many 
other arts which once ameliorated existence. Surely you 
have small cause to foster a passion for the primitive; I can 
see no need of your striving to become less civilized than 
you are. Rather the reverse: you have lost the one great 
ideal which, whatever our shortcomings, we held firmly in 
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the twelfth century, the ideal of the truly cultivated anq 
accomplished man. What gain can be hoped for from im. 
tating untamed animals or uncouth men, from substituting 
what we call vileimye for the curteisye which was our high 
aim? Men can never become too civilized.” 

But to find a reply to Aucassin is not difficult. I grant at 
once that our manners are inferior to those of his Biaucaire. 
I grant that if one compares him with such modern heroes 
as Jack London’s Sea-Wolf or Mr. Dreiser’s Titan, or com- 
pares Nicolete with the heroines of “Flaming Youth” and 
“The Beautiful and Damned,” the progress of civilization 
begins to look very crablike. But Aucassin’s Biaucaire exists 
only in a poem, and must differ widely from the France of 
actuality. I am not ready to concede that a comparison of 
Philip Augustus’s subjects with President Coolidge’s would 
result entirely in favor of the former. “Aucassin and Nico- 
lete”” presumably shows less what the twelfth century was 
than what it admired. I cannot altogether sympathize with 
its taste; even with due allowance for Andrew Lang’ 
translation, I feel that the extreme refinement and delicacy 
of twelfth-century taste is a little saccharine, a little rococo, 
with just a hint of something meretricious verging on the 
tawdry. The men of the twelfth century, no doubt, had 
learned to desire the courtesy, grace, and elegance which 
they did not yet possess. They were plodding, so to speak, 
from Merovingia to Versailles. And when they finally 
reached Versailles, they were, as always, dissatisfied. Marie 
Antoinette liked to play at being a milkmaid, and lost her 
head in an explosion of savagery. It looks like merely the 
old, inevitable fallacy of the remote. Until they try it, men 
think that civilization will cure their ills; as soon as they 
try it, they think that natural simplicity, which is to say 
savagery, will bring the remedy. 

And yet, for all its plausibility, I hesitate to accept the 
statement that the modern addiction to nature proves our 
extreme sophistication. I think I detect a fundamental dif- 
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ference between the pastoral and bucolic diversions of 
Theocritus, Horace, and Marie Antoinette, and our own 
excursions into the primitive. The Queen of Louis the 
Sixteenth would never have trudged after Gabriel all the 
way to Mt. Conness. When we go camping, our mood is not 
that of courtiers dressed as Dresden shepherds at a féte 
champétre. Our feeling is more akin, I fancy, to that of a 
Red Indian who has had to live for a time in civilization 
and who succeeds at last in escaping back to aboriginal life. 
It isa feeling of profound relief and release. 

I speak without knowledge, but I suspect that camping is 
popular nowhere outside the United States. I am willing to 
hazard the suggestion that in our feeling for nature we 
differ somewhat from older countries. I attribute the fact 
(as everything is attributed nowadays) to our long Age of 
Pioneering, which began in 1607 with the landing at 
Jamestown and which is now just drawing to a close. For 
ten generations, large numbers of us have reverted to the 
most primitive conditions of living, as hunters, trappers, 
prospectors, homesteaders in log cabins and sod huts. Gen- 
eration after generation has deliberately stepped down the 
scale and lived like savages in the wilderness. What is the 
effect of such retrogression? Most great migrations have 
been irruptions of barbarians into more highly civilized 
areas; we have reversed the process. The psychological re- 
sults, I think we may assume, however much we admire the 
pioneers, cannot have been altogether salutary. A civilized 
man must lose something when he leaves civilization be- 
hind him. But however that may be, I suggest as one result 
of our Age of Pioneering the formation of our national 
hero-cult. Consider the type of man to whom the American 
public pays not lip-service but genuine respect: he is a man 
distinguished for physical prowess, endurance, courage, 
initiative, and a rudimentary sense of fair play—other 
moral qualities are secondary, and mental qualities, except 
an alertness like a wild beast’s, are nowhere. It is obviously 
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a pagan and a barbarous ideal; in fact, it is precisely the 
ideal which the Anglo-Saxons brought to England with 
them in the sixth century and embodied in “Beowulf.” | 
is the ideal set forth most sharply by Jack London: the map 
who can win in a fight is the “better man.” 

Well, there are worse types than the barbaric hero, the 
viking—but I do not think we can call him civilized. What 
I wish to point out is that, as our widespread reverence for 
this type shows, many of us are at heart barbarians who 
have had a terribly complicated and artificial civilization 
thrust upon us suddenly. Among this number I should in- 
clude all those who truly like to go camping. We make a 
recreation of what to our forefathers was bitter earnest. 
When we get into the wilderness, we are reverting to type, 
and for a time we rejoice like one who has come home from 
a strange land. Man, it has been pointed out, is not a do- 
mesticated animal, but the chief of the wild creatures, and 
perhaps Americans are still a little wilder than some other 
nations. To say, however, that when my friend and | 
roamed over the Sierras we were like tigers escaping from 
the zoo to the jungle would be exaggerated and misleading. 
The tiger is glad to stay in the jungle, but after a few weeks 
we were quite ready to return to the flesh-pots of civiliza- 
tion. And so it goes, both with individuals and with the 
race: neither civilized nor wild life proves altogether satis- 
factory. None of us nowadays would hope for much from 
a romantic “return to nature,” even were it possible. We 
know too well that Hobbes was right when he called the 
natural life of man “nasty, poor, brutish, and short.” Nor, 
on the other hand, can we share Aucassin’s naive faith in 
the virtue of civilization. We know too well that any civili- 
zation made by human beings will be imperfect to the point 
of abomination—until, that is, man has become thoroughly 
domesticated, or, in other words, entirely tame. And some- 
how I cannot help being glad that that prospect is remote 
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and improbable. I prefer endless cycles of varying discon- 


tent and failure. 


After all, is perhaps Gabriel’s solution the best: what 


| will be, will be; since nothing matters, take quietly what- 
; ever comes and make the best of it? I am sure that Gabriel 


would have thought Dr. Johnson’s saying as true for mule 


| as for man: “Human life is everywhere a condition in 


which there is much to be endured and little to be enjoyed.” 
Frankly, I must confess that I should not know how to 


; answer Gabriel, nor have I ever met anyone who knew the 


answer. Perhaps, if we had found a hermit living alone in 
a cave when we went down to fish in Conness Creek, he 
might have been able to give us a better solution. Perhaps, 


| indeed, we should all be wiser if it were possible for us to 


consult a hermit from time to time. 


OUTSIDE OF THE WORLD 
By KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


NCE for a moment I stood outside of the world; 

It was firm under my feet, nothing whirled 
Past me, but only a sense that here, on the grass, 
I stood beside time, and the world, and watched them pass; 
Knew that the seasons and turn of the long year 
Were one with each other, as clear as the dawn is clear; 
That Spring was a windy day, Summer a breath, 
Autumn a flaming sky, and Winter a death, 
The white still magic of death, death like the snow 
That changes and does not change.—Above and below 
There was nothing to see or feel, nothing there, 
Only the hedge and the road, and the clear air, 
And little ruts in the road where the dust curled, 
When once for a moment I stood outside of the world. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND POLITICS 
By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


HE sovereignty of the people is said to be the 
basis of democracy. Everywhere, in our day, the 
people take it for granted that they are, or ought 
to be, masters of their own political destiny. This 
omnipotence is implied in the current terminology of popu- 
lar government—in such expressions as the rule of public 
opinion, the consent of the governed, and the choice of the 


' people. In a word, the democratic dogma assumes that the 


form and the spirit of a government are matters of human 
plan or programme, subject to no forces which are beyond 


| the power of the electorate to control. 


With this assumption of human omnipotence in politics 


| [beg to take issue. It does not square with the facts of our 


political life, either past or present. Glance for a moment 
at the great governments of the world to-day. During the 


| past six years all of them have moved in the same direction, 


that is, to the Right, to conservatism, to an emphasis on 
order, normalcy, and economy. Mussolini in Italy, Riviera 
in Spain, Pilsudski in Poland, Hindenburg in Germany, 
Poincaré in France, Baldwin in England, and Coolidge in 
Washington—they alike prefigure, although in different 
degrees, a unison in the political temper of both Europe 
and America that would hardly be conceivable were there 
not some sort of predestination controlling it all. I mean 
political, not Calvinistic, predestination. Should men of 
scientific mentality rest satisfied with the explanation that 
this extraordinary political phenomenon, so exactly syn- 
chronized over so much of the earth’s surface despite great 
differences in geographical environment, in race, and in 
political traditions—that this extraordinary phenomenon 


Pass; 
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is merely the outcome of unco-ordinated and capricious 
volition on the part of the half dozen nations concerned? 
Does it not rather appear, on the face of things, that what 
we call “the will of the people” in all these countries has 
been subjected to some world-wide constraining influence 
and that popular sovereignty has become the obedient cre. 
ture of time and circumstance? 

Human discretion, in matters of government, is not ; 
thing that runs untrammelled. It is motivated by a variety 
of forces which the average citizen neither sees nor under- 
stands. Men insist upon being free, but what they secure by 
political freedom is merely the opportunity for various 
underlying forces to work freely, without obstruction by 
human agencies. To define democracy as a form of govern- 
ment in which the people rule is to give only half a defini- 
tion. It is a form of government in which the door is 
thrown open for the free play of powerful deterministic 
factors acting through the intermediary of the popular 
will. The more democratic a government, the more effec- 
tive is the influence exerted upon it by these forces. 

Any careful student of history, therefore, could have 
predicted the present tide in the affairs of men. Every great 
war in the past has been followed Ly a similar phenomenon 
to the extent that the people have been in immediate con- 
trol of their government. Every great war in the future is 
likely to be. In a democracy it can be laid down as a funda- 
mental law of politics that conservatism will emerge from 
war as the victor, and liberalism as the vanquished. It is s0 
predetermined before the firing of the first shot. Most 
liberals are inclined to be pacifists and it is logical that they 
should be. Their cause is an inevitable casualty of war. 

There must be other laws that govern the political 
temper of the people, for laws are the most universal of 
all phenomena. Everything in nature inclines to move in 
seasons, or in undulations, or in cycles. Light, heat, sound, 
and ether come to us in waves; seedtime and harvest, rain- 
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fall and drought come and pass with the seasons; while 
prosperity and depression, conservatism and radicalism 
follow each other with fairly measurable regularity. Are 
we to believe that there are no controlling forces governing 
the course of public affairs in a world which is everywhere 
else controlled by law? Shall we continue to say that man 
as a political agent is born free, and remains free, because 
we have not yet uncovered the laws of politics which he 
consistently obeys? Science has been a discoverer of laws, 
and political science ought to be. 

Age and reiteration do not make a truth out of a false- 
hood. We have biblical assurance that “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth,””? and for centuries mankind believed it, 
but the meteorologist of to-day knows that the wind does 
nothing of the sort. He has proved to his own satisfaction 
that the wind bloweth from a high-pressure to a low-pres- 
sure area, always and everywhere. It obeys a natural law. 
Once upon a time it was the universal belief that epidemics 
of pestilence were scourges sent by the gods; to-day we set 
health experts to find the major routes of infection. May 
it not be, likewise, that the political moods and temper and 
actions of the people are similarly moulded and controlled 
by discoverable laws which have thus far escaped our at- 
tention because our study of politics has been so largely 
empirical? It is a significant fact that we know infinitely 
more about the causes of disease than we do about the 
causative factors in crime, political corruption, bossism, or 
abstention from the polls. Perhaps it is because scientists 
have been studying the one and sociologists the other. By 
utilizing the right technique, by adopting both the methods 
and the objectivity of the scientist, there would seem to be 
no good reason why some at least of the controlling forces 
in political, as in natural phenomena, may not be brought 
into visibility. 

Let me employ an analogy. Suppose I were to take a 
hundred boulders of varying sizes and drop them simul- 
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taneously here and there at irregular intervals into a smal] 
body of water—there would presently be a thousand cir. 
cular waves of varying size, moving with all degrees of 
rapidity, and quickly intersecting. These waves would ip 
some cases intensify, in other cases they would neutralize 
one another. What a job it would be to work out, with 
mathematical precision, the course and strength of them 
all—but given the complete data it could be done. And go 
it would seem to be with the ever-ruffled pool of modern 
politics; every action of the government, every vibration 
in the economic structure, every crop failure or bank fail- 
ure, every local twist or turn in public activity sets a big 
or a little wave in motion, with effects which are mutually 
intensifying or neutralizing, but which, if all data were 
at hand, do not seem beyond the power of human skill to 
evaluate. 

Yet the political scientist contents himself with the as- 
surance that it cannot be done because of the “human equa- 
tion” which is involved. That is surprising, for human 
nature, after all, is a relatively constant and stabilized 
thing. Men in the mass everywhere respond to the same 
passions and desires in much the same way. “They are 
stirred by the same motives,” says Lord Bryce, “and think 
upon similar lines.” Predictions can never be certain, in 
politics as in physics, because even the “constants” of hu- 
man nature are to an extent modifiable by experience and 
by the influences of environment. Nevertheless, it is reason- 
able to believe that such predictions can be given a greater 
measure of probability than they now possess. To this end 
the student of politics ought to seek in his method of attack 
affiliation with the natural scientist rather than with the 
philosopher, the psychologist, or the sociologist, whose 
company he has habitually been seeking to the detriment 
of his own quest for truth. 

Some laws of politics are already well recognized. One 
of them is the law of geographic determinism. The govern- 
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ment and politics of a country are controlled, to a much 
larger extent than the ordinary man suspects, by considera- 
tions of geography which are hardly within his power to 
alter. It is 2 commonplace of political observation that the 
three countries which have preserved and developed a 
democratic scheme of government over the longest period 
of time—Great Britain, Switzerland, and the United 
States—are all of them countries to which geography has 
given natural means of defense against assault, and by so 
doing has obviated the need for great military establish- 
ments. Seas and mountains, therefore, have had much to 
do with the preservation and growth of free government. 
Any diminution in the menace of war favors the upbuild- 
ing of sound democratic traditions. President Wilson was 
justified by history in vouchsafing the hope that the world 
could be made safer for democracy by eliminating the 
threat of war. Not being able to change the geography of 
a continent in the interests of national security, he turned 
to international guarantees as the most practicable substi- 
tute. 

Geographic determinism has been, and still is, a factor 
of the greatest importance in American political evolution. 
Geography helped to drive the French from North 
America, for the area held by the thirteen colonies was 
relatively compact and easy to defend, while the French 
tried to hold a long and sinuous line all the way from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. Geography fought 
with the Continentals in the Revolutionary War, inasmuch 
as it gave them the interior lines of communication. The 
inexorable demands of geography compelled the calling 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1787; and it was 
largely responsible for the ratification of that Convention’s 
work. Geography, by way of the frontier, was in part re- 
sponsible for the democratic surge of the Jackson era, and 
it bulked large, as everyone knows, in causing the great 
economic gulf between North and South. All the handi- 
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work of compromisers did not avail to prevent the ultimate 
clash of two great regions which nature had differently 
endowed. Geography once more served as a basis on which 
to re-align our political parties after the Civil War, and 
sectionalism remains a big factor in American politics at 
the present day. 

So this determinism is no mere incident in our political 
history; it is a factor to be reckoned with at all times and 
on all issues. No one can form an intelligent judgment on 
any phase of American politics, past or present, without 
taking into account the diverse interests and ambitions of 
North and South, of East and West, of inland and sea- 
board—a diversity which became inevitable when the 
world’s foundations first were laid. No one can understand 
the deliberations of Congress, or of the national party con- 
ventions, without bearing in mind that the outcome in 
nearly every instance is a treaty of compromise between the 
great sections of a half continent. 

Racial determinism is of almost equal importance. Some 
races have more political genius than others. It is, there- 
fore, possible for them to pursue a course of political evolu- 
tion which would be quite impracticable in the case of 
those less happily endowed. No race of men on earth be- 
lieves itself to be inferior in political genius to any other, 
yet the wide disparity is as self-evident as any social fact 
can be. It is by reason of this disparity that political institu- 
tions, when they are transplanted, so often wither and die. 
It is worth noting, moreover, that people of the same race, 
when set in different environments, develop some diversity 
in political traitt—Englishmen at home and in Australia, 
Frenchmen in France and in Canada, Dutchmen in Hol- 
land and in South Africa—even Easterners in the Ameri- 
can West. The determinism of racial heritage, at any rate, 
is a factor which all intelligent students of comparative 
politics are accustomed to take into their reckonings. It 's 
one of the great clues to the interpretation of political 
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tendencies. Why has the whole political history of North 
America and of South America been so different? It is not 
by reason of geography, for the two continents have great 
physical similarities, and of the two South America has 
the greater isolation from Europe. It is racial determinism 
that explains, in large measure, the higher and more stable 
plane upon which the political system of the northern con- 
tinent has moved. Systems of government depend, for their 
success or failure, upon qualities and conditions which they 
do not create but only obey. 

This relativity of institutions to a traditional environ- 
ment, geographic and racial, is what gives a certain meas- 
ure of continuity to politics. Were our political mechanism 
and methods wholly dependent upon the preferences, 
whims, or caprice of each generation, a system of popular 
government would not be workable. Democracy is made 
orderly and safe by the fact that every institution and 
method is an outgrowth of something preceding. It repre- 
sents an improvement, a simplification, a reaction. We 
build things that are new upon a foundation of things that 
are old. After all, it is amazing how few political institu- 
tions have ever been spontaneously created, and, on the 
other hand, how few have completely perished from the 
earth. Monarchs, ministries, orders of nobility, parlia- 
ments and councils in various forms, mayors and aldermen, 
judges and magistrates, assessors and tax-gatherers, even 
rings and bosses have been with us for a thousand years. 
The great mediaeval institution of feudalism is said to 
have disappeared; but I am not so sure of that. It has 
changed its form to suit the needs of an industrialized age 
and a monetary economy; but the great central principle of 
feudalism—the principle that he who holds property holds 
a public trust and should render service—that principle 
has assuredly not disappeared. There is scarcely a single 
political institution in the United States to-day which did 
not exist, either in full form or in embryo, long before 
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America was discovered. What we have done is to revamp 
and refurbish old ideas and methods, altering and adapt. 
ing them to the needs of a new continent. 

We say that Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, and that the ideas were his; that Hamilton origi- 
nated the protective tariff; that Jackson introduced the 
spoils system; and that Volstead made the country dry. 
This is only because we insist on having some personality 
on which to hang, as on a peg, our facile conception of 
origins. But in truth the philosophy of the Declaration js 
as old as Spartacus; there were protective tariffs in ancient 
Athens; the spoils system prevailed in Joseph’s Egypt; 
and Mohammed was a precursor of Volstead by several 
centuries. Even such reputedly new things as the recall of 
governors, the excess profits tax, limitations upon the 
height of buildings, over-expenditure in election cam- 
paigns, and the problem of traffic congestion on the city 
streets—every one of them was an old story in ancient 
Rome. Every apparent origin is merely the out-growth of 
a predecessor, and it is rarely within the discretion of men 
to break this continuity, no matter how “sovereign” they 
call themselves. 

Another elementary law of politics is the one to which 
Lord Bryce gave new emphasis a few years ago, namely, 
the inevitable tendency of all governments to autocracy. 
Every government, whatsoever its form, and howsoever 
safeguarded, tends to become a government of the Few. 
By rigid constitutional provisions, the attempt has often 
been made to lodge political power in the hands of the 
Many, but it will not stay there. It will inevitably gravitate 
into the possession of a class, a ruling class. This may be a 
class based upon birth, or on wealth, or on military control 
—more commonly nowadays it is an autocracy of the poli- 
ticians. Nothing, indeed, is more impressive in all human 
history than the relative ease with which under any and 
every form of government the classes have managed to 
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strip from the masses the substance of power while leaving 
them the outward forms of it. They take the cash and let 
the credit go. It must inevitably turn out this way. The 
closer we get to government by the multitude the nearer we 
get to chaos. A government in which every citizen assumed 
an equal share, and upon which every citizen exerted an 
equal influence, would not be a government at all. It would 
be an affair without leadership, without initiative, without 
concentration of responsibility—the very negation of 
government. The principle of political equality, when 
pressed to its logical conclusion, carries us straight to 
anarchy. 

No government of, by, and for the whole people has 
ever existed anywhere on this earth for any length of time. 
It is the essence of all government that the Few shall lead 
and the Many follow. This is particularly the case in our 
unbelievably complex modern society where not one citizen 
in a hundred can spare the time and thought which are 
essential to an understanding of the problems of govern- 
ment. The Few must be given authority to make their 
leadership effective, and their inevitable urge will be to 
widen this authority, to arrogate it permanently, to free 
themselves from direct control. The great problem of 
democracy is not to prevent the gravitation of power into 
the hands of a governing class, but to make sure that this 
class is wisely chosen and held to a strict popular accounta- 
bility. A failure to recognize this palpable fact has been at 
the root of many democratic disillusionments. 

For example, we have sought to guard against irre- 
sponsible government, to enforce the responsibility of the 
Few, by elaborating our electoral mechanism, with peti- 
tions, primaries, referenda, recalls, vetoes, and divisions of 
power. Unhappily, by such devices the process of govern- 
ment is made so intricate and complex that the ordinary 
voter has no recourse but to enlist the services of a profes- 
sional politician as his guide. In other words, we have made 
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the average citizen dependent upon the very people whos 
activities these devices were intended to control. We shal] 
have to find some other way of ensuring official good con- 
duct and responsibility. Simplification, not a further elabo- 
ration of our electoral machinery, is what we need. It js 
only by creating a short-circuit between the voter and his 
representative that we can hope to prevent, in a nation s9 
great as ours, the relentless drift of power into fewer and 
still fewer hands. 

The softening influence of official responsibility upon 
men and groups of men is a phenomenon that should have 
more attention than it has usually received. It may be set 
down as a principle in the science of government that every 
political party, when it wins at the polls and assumes the 
burdens of office, forthwith begins to attenuate its pro- 
gramme. A conservative party, when it comes into power, 
mellows its conservatism. It turns out to be less reactionary 
than was expected. It becomes, in many respects, more 
liberal than its opponents thought possible, and by its atti- 
tude in this respect it always disappoints and loses some of 
its own followers. A radical party, on the other hand, tends 
to become more conservative when burdened with the ob- 
ligations of power. Its leaders begin to explain that there 
are practical difficulties in the way of drastic changes, that 
the time is not ripe for putting the whole programme into 
operation, and so on. We have seen socialist governments go 
into office in France, Germany, Belgium, and other Euro- 
pean countries, but it is a matter of history that these social- 
ist governments, in spite of their radical professions, have 
not done things very differently from other governments. 

It is not surprising that this should be the case. A party 
in opposition can romp among the ideals, it can promise 
and hold out hopes without stint, but when faced with the 
actualities of government it almost invariably finds reason 
to trim its sails. Hence it is that although rival parties may 
profess quite different programmes, there is no revolution, 
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or anything approaching a revolution, when the one re- 
places the other in office. And indeed it is essential that 
there should be this fundamental stability, for no scheme 
of government would be tolerable if it permitted, much 
less encouraged, sharp reversals of policy after every elec- 
tion. People are willing to shift their allegiance from one 
party to another, and to look with equanimity upon changes 
of presidents or ministries, because they realize that no 
great eruption is going to occur. With advent to power the 
whole orientation of a party undergoes a change. Its task 
is no longer to criticise, oppose, tear down. It must now 
construct and defend—which is a much more difficult job 
and calls for higher standards of statesmanship. 

Everyone has observed, of course, how much easier it is 
to inveigh against an existing constitution, law, or adminis- 
trative method than to provide a workable substitute. Re- 
call, for example, how the Republicans condemned the 
enactment of the Adamson Law in 1916, denouncing it 
as the abject surrender of Congress to the railway brother- 
hoods. Yet the same Republicans, when they came into 
power, did not change a single letter of this law. There 
are always the best of excuses for the non-fulfilment of 
party promises, whether they relate to the tariff, or the tax 
laws, or the curbing of the trusts. “The conditions have 
changed.” “We must proceed in an orderly way.” “The 
business of the country must not be needlessly disturbed.” 
A newly-installed administration is more prolific in alibis 
than in action. This is bound to be the case. No political 
party or government can evade a dilemma which inheres 
in the very nature of politics. 

People vote their resentment, not their appreciation. 
The average man does not vote for anything, but against 
something. There are exceptions to this generalization, of 
course, but it is fundamentally so true that it may be set 
down as another law of politics. The voter, as a rule, keeps 
a one-sided account with his rulers and representatives. His 
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ledger has a debit side only—with no credit side. He makes 
a mental entry of anything that encounters his disapproval, 
but what pleases him he takes for granted and simply nm 
misses from his mind. If taxes go up, he remembers it; jf 
they go down, he forgets. On the face of things, one might 
imagine it good politics to offend forty per cent of the 
voters if such action were assured of approval from the re- 
maining sixty per cent. But the seasoned campaigner 
knows that this is mighty poor political mathematics. He 
has no patience with a quantitative theory of votes and 
voting. Ballots are counted equally, no doubt; but not all 
voters are equally susceptible to the same motives in casting 
their ballots. A mayor who denies an increase of pay to the 
city employees may by that action bitterly offend ten per 
cent of the electorate while gaining the approval of the 
other nine-tenths. But does anyone imagine that this 
mayor, when he comes up for re-election will profit at the 
polls by a ratio of nine to one? If anyone harbors such an 
idea he is a neophyte in the realism of municipal politics. 
The great majority of the voters who have been pleased 
by the mayor’s action will forget all about it, long before 
the next election comes around. They are but mildly moved 
by motives of gratitude, or not moved at all. But the small 
minority of employees who were grievously disappointed 
and embittered by the mayor’s insistence on economy— 
they have long memories. They and their relatives and 
their friends will appear at the polls one hundred per cent 
strong, and they will register their resentment to a man. 

Two and two do not make four in politics. Majority 
sentiment does not always rule. Elections are determined, 
not by the opinions of the whvle people, but by the pre- 
ponderating sentiment of those who go to the polls. And 
this is largely dependent upon the intensity of the feeling 
that has been created among the electorate. 

Thus it comes to pass that an administration which 
honestly tries to promote the greatest good of the greatest 
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number is predestined to weaken its hold upon the people 
and ultimately throw itself out of power. Utilitarianism 
may be sound political philosophy, but in practical politics 
it beckons along the path to disaster. The rulers, in a 
democracy, preserve their hold by the avoidance of an- 
tagonisms—even if the best interests of the majority suffer 
thereby. It is for this reason that an administration with a 
negative record often proves stronger at the polls than one 
which has been active, positive, and constructive. A re- 
grettable situation, to be sure, but one which seems to arise 
from the perversities of human nature. 

These laws of politics (if such they can be called) may 
seem to be commonplace, yet they are apparently not 
understood by most of our fellow-citizens. If they were 
they would not be so freely and flagrantly honored in the 
breach. Take, as a good illustration, the antipodal nature 
of democracy and efficiency. Most of the world is now 
clamoring for both; yet it is a law of politics (if ever there 
was one) that these two ideals cannot be simultaneously 
achieved in the same scheme of government. Democracy 
is assumed to be government by the people, while efficiency 
postulates a government for the people, not by them. The 
former is based upon the theory of non-professionalism in 
public affairs, and as Woodrow Wilson once said, “In many 
great matters of public action non-professionalism is non- 
efficiency.” 

People have been slow to learn that democracy is by 
nature neither a cheap nor an efficient form of government. 
Almost invariably it prefers the most costly and least efh- 
cient ways of doing things. Hence it is a luxury that only 
rich, prosperous, and secure nations can afford. It is a craft 


| designed for fair weather and smooth seas. Never did the 


people of the United States show themselves more oblivious 
of all the lessons of political history than when they 
allowed themselves to hope and believe that the shell- 
shocked countries of Europe would find an immediate exit 
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from chaos by injecting more democracy into their govern. 
ments—by putting their faith in universal suffrage, minis- 
terial responsibility, the initiative and referendum, consent 
of the governed, and municipal home rule. Democracy has 
gone into temporary eclipse because Europe needs, above 
all other things, retrenchment, rehabilitation, and govern- 
mental efficiency. When these immediate and urgent needs 
have been satisfied it will emerge again, and the course of 
its progress must then be determined, in part at least, by 
the degree of security that has then been established against 
the menace of war. 

From two points of view, accordingly, the future of 
democracy is somewhat clouded. National insecurity has 
not yet been eliminated. So long as it remains, it will men- 
ace the orderly growth of free government. On the other 
hand, the functions of government are being steadily wid- 
ened in all countries. Government is reaching, more and 
more, into fields of industry, human relations, and social 
welfare. Inevitably, there is a demand that the work of 
government in these fields shall be efficient, yet it is plain 
as a pikestaff that efficiency can only be attained by the 
sacrifice of many practices which we have long associated 
with the democratic form of rulership. In the exercise of 
its non-political functions, such as the regulation of busi- 
ness and the conduct of foreign relations, a government 
cannot be efficient unless it possesses both stability and 
tolerance; yet it can possess neither of these qualities if its 
actions are at all times subject to the capricious influence of 
an assorted populace. Sooner or later, in all governments, 
democracy and efficiency obtain a divorce for incompati- 
bility of temper. Efficiency may prevail, and democracy 
be set adrift, as was the case in German cities before the 
war. Or democracy may be given the right of way, and efii- 
ciency sacrificed, as has been the case in most of our Ameri- 
can cities. The attempt to combine both, in full measure, 
has often been made, but it has nowhere succeeded. Some 
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day we shall recognize the essential incompatibility and 
cease our striving. 

The most interesting of all the forces which determine 
the course of politics, however, is what I have else- 
where called the “law of the pendulum.” Every political 
action, every step in a given direction, produces its own 
counterpoise and reaction. This reaction may be consider- 
ably delayed, but its coming is inevitable. Looking over the 
centuries we can discern great social and political move- 
ments, forward and back, which proceeded so slowly that 
even the direction of the swing was not observed by the 
people of the eras immediately concerned. Those who lived 
through the Industrial Revolution which ushered in the 
nineteenth century were, for the most part, no more cog- 
nizant of its immensity than are many of our own con- 
temporaries aware of the great social revolution which we 
are now passing through. Of old it took generations, even 
centuries, for nations to change their point of view from 
one extreme to another. But in modern times the tempo of 
history has been speeded up. It has been changed from 
andante to vivace. The biologists tell us that the pre-natal 
and early post-natal growth of a child rehearses in a few 
months the entire evolution of the human race through 
thousands of years. The course of progress passes in a few 
days, or in a few weeks, through stages which cost primi- 
tive man the travail of a whole millennium. 

So it seems to be in our political evolution. Transitions 
which, in earlier history, took a long time are now concen- 
trated within the memory of a living individual. The ac- 
tion and reaction of social forces are more closely spaced; 
the cycle is run more quickly; as time goes on the law of 
the pendulum swings with ever-increasing rapidity. The 
reaction, moreover, is closely proportioned to the strength 
of the movement itself. Conservatism paves the way for 
radicalism, and radicalism produces its own repercussion. 
This has led to the saying that political history runs in a 
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cycle, taking us from one point to another until we get back 
to where we were before. 

But that is not, in truth, the way in which political de- 
velopment proceeds. It does not move in a cycle upon q 
plane surface. If one must use a geometrical metaphor, 
better say that it follows the course of a spiral—up or 
down. We shift from point to point, by swings or sweeps, 
until we seem at times to be back where we started; but we 
are not. We are on a higher level or on a lower. The same 
old problems reappear, but in a newer form, and our own 
relation to them is quite different. Sometimes we find the 
old problem, in its new aspects, more easy to handle, and 
sometimes we find it more difficult. After every great war 
a nation seems to have the same worries about deflating the 
currency, making good a housing shortage, curbing a crime 
wave, and balancing its budget. But although these prob- 
lems are alike in their externals at each recurrence, they are 
by no means the same old problems with respect to the 
ease or difficulty that their solutions present. A great deal 
depends upon where the pendulum happens to be when the 
issue recurs. 

The foregoing pages do not, of course, constitute an at- 
tempt to enumerate all the factors which seem to determine 
the general course of politics, or even the most important 
ones. I have called them laws of politics, for lack of a more 
convenient expression, although I realize that they are not 
laws in the usual sense of the term. If this be an offense, I 
can only plead that I am neither the first nor the most 
eminent offender. Let me repeat, however, that there must 
be something akin to laws of politics in a universe that is 
everywhere else controlled by law, and if political science 
is to justify its name the quest for these determining forces 
must be earnestly pursued. The more we know about the 
laws of nature the more can nature be regulated by the 
human will. There is no good reason why the same should 
not be true of political action. 
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AT THE NORTH POLE 
By LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


LTHOUGH exploration in general results in wide 
usefulness, the real excuse for “going explor- 
ing” is the attainment of knowledge for its own 
sake. While the practical man of affairs often 

considers any discovery of scientific interest only a waste of 
time and money, the world we live in is one of achieve- 
ment, hope, and vigor, of new beginnings and enterprises 
in every field, because the explorer with his sextant and 
compass, the astronomer with his telescope, and the physi- 
cist with his microscope, venture out beyond the confines 
of dogma and conquer man’s ignorance of “what lies be- 
yond.” In order to justify polar research, the scientific man 
will prefer to consider it in the light of other kinds of 
research, where the most fundamental and far-reaching 
discoveries of practical importance are sometimes made in 
the search for knowledge merely for itself. 

At the North Pole is a huge tract of our globe practi- 
cally unknown, and the conditions prevailing in it are 
unique. This alone should justify its exploration. To Roald 
Amundsen the investigation of this unknown area has 
always been a fascinating task. The two years of my asso- 
ciation and companionship with him in our two voyages of 
discovery have been the happiest of my life. 

The story of our first flight from Spitzbergen out over 
the Polar Sea to within 120 miles of the North Pole has 
already been told. After a journey lasting eight hours, the 
time estimated to bring us to the Pole, we came down into 
the first open “lead” big enough for our airplanes to land 
in to take an observation as to our exact whereabouts, for 
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we had been heavily drifted to the westward by a strong 
north-east wind, and by that time half our fuel was cop. 
sumed. We found ourselves to be in latitude 87° 44’ N. 
and longitude 10° 20’ W. Thus, although we had flow, 
600 miles—the exact distance of the Pole from Spitz. 
bergen—our drift of fifty miles off our course was re- 
sponsible for our loss in latitude and the exhaustion of the 
fuel necessary to carry us to the Pole. Before we could get 
out, the lead closed up, and it required twenty-five days 
at hard labor to free one of our imprisoned planes. This, 
in short, was the history of the flight itself. The scientific 
results, from an expedition that cost $150,000, consisted 
in the exploration of 120,000 square miles of hitherto un- 
known regions and the taking of two soundings which 
showed the depth of the Polar Basin at that latitude to be 
12,000 feet, thus precluding the likelihood of any land on 
the European side of the North Pole. But we had other 
compensations. We had blazed a trail, for the flight had 
shown that the meteorological conditions prevailing over 
the Polar Basin offered no hindrance to its further success- 
ful exploration by the proper kind of aircraft. 

There were two things that greatly impressed me during 
this long sojourn near the Pole. The first was the stability 
of the meteorological conditions in that isolated area—the 
winds blowing from the same direction day after day, with 
a velocity just sufficient to keep our Norwegian flag fully 
extended. The mean average temperature during the first 
two weeks of our stay was ten degrees below freezing, but 
on June 2, with the breaking of Arctic summer, the fogs 
descended on us, the thermometer rose to freezing and did 
not vary more than four degrees during all the rest of our 
stay. Although the sun at that latitude—so close to the 
Pole—maintained practically the same altitude above the 
horizon during the entire twenty-four hours, there was 
always a drop of a few degrees during the night period. 
The second thing that strongly impressed me was the 
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manner in which we maintained our strength to do hard 
manual labor on a diet consisting of only liquid food—the 
equivalent of one half-pound a day per man of nourish- 
ment—a mug of weak chocolate morning and night and 
a mug of pemmican soup at noon. I could never count the 
three oat-wafers which accompanied our mug of choco- 
late, for, although nourishing, they were of the size and 
consistency of the wafers that accompany a dish of ice- 
cream in more civilized regions. 

The mournful sound of the wind blowing through the 
rigging of our plane during our enforced stay made us 
quick to seek shelter in its interior after our day’s labor of 
clearing away the ice. Although our four-walled compart- 
ment was of metal and heavily coated with hoar-frost, it 
shut out the damp, fog-bound waste in which we were but 
mites—a colorless waste that seemed to reach into infinity. 
The scanty heat from the “Primus,” together with that 
given out by our bodies, was sufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture above freezing. The hoar-frost, melting, dripped 
down our necks and spattered into our mugs of chocolate, 
but nothing could completely dampen our spirits, not even 
the thought of Riiser-Larsen’s fast diminishing stock of 
black chewing tobacco, which we were now smoking; for 
was not the prospect of the warm sleeping-bag, with the 
ten malted milk tablets to munch contentedly as we dozed 
off to sleep and forgetfulness, that of heaven itself after the 
wretchedness of our waking hours? I never knew the real 
feelings of my companions, for whatever conversation 
there was, was mostly in Norwegian as we sat over our 
chocolate; but I learned to accept what each day offered. 
Spitzbergen was but eight hours away; maybe to-morrow 
we would be on the way! Thus passed our twenty-four ice- 
bound days, but on the twenty-fifth—the day we had 
actually set, two weeks previously, to start on foot for the 
Greenland coast, 400 miles away, which we knew we could 
not reach—our efforts to free the planes from the ice were 
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rewarded, and one plane with six men in it rose and left 
that hell, forever. 

Yet even after such an experience, we had not had 
enough. Our work was not yet finished. Beyond—to the 
northward—still stretched the unknown. Between the Pole 
and Alaska lay what? Mystery—a mystery as luminous 
and yet as impenetrable as its own mirage—enveloped an 
area, on the Alaska side of the Pole, twice that of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. 

For our next venture we decided to try an airship, know- 
ing that Mussolini had one which appeared to fit both 
our needs and the size of our purse. This was the N.1, 
built to the designs of Colonel Umberto Nobile in the 
Italian State Airship Factory, and christened by us the 
Norge, of semi-rigid construction, 348 feet long, with a 
displacement of twenty tons. Her fuel capacity of seven 
tons, with which to run her three 250 horse-power May- 
bach motors, gave her a range of 3,500 miles without re- 
filling, or about seventy hours, at a speed of fifty miles per 
hour. The Norge was equipped with a Marconi wireless 
direction finder, the tuning-circuit for which was designed 
to cover a wide band of wave-lengths; those used ranged 
from goo to 1400 meters. The energy for the specially 
constructed valve transmitter was delivered from a wind- 
mill driven generator supplying 3000 volts. 

There was a delay of several days after the Norge’s long 
flight from Italy to Spitzbergen, before she was able to 
proceed on her journey across the Polar Sea. Favorable 
weather conditions were essential. We needed a clear sky 
with good visibility, and a favorable wind; also a high 
barometric pressure and a low temperature. These last two 
elements influenced greatly the lifting capacity of the 
dirigible. For each degree Fahrenheit that the tempera- 
ture went down, the airship gained 80 pounds in lifting 
capacity, which was increased with 140 pounds for each 
tenth of an inch added to the barometric pressure. 
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The keel of the Norge looked like a flying store-house 
when all was ready for the start at 8:55 on the morning of 
May 11, 1926. The equipment included tents, sleeping- 
bags, skiis, snow-shoes for those who could not ski, rifles, 
shot-guns, ammunition, a hand sledge—the finest piece of 
workmanship I ever saw—made by Oskar Wisting on the 
Maud, and a big canvas boat. ‘Two men among the per- 
sonnel, Amundsen and Wisting, had the distinction of 
having been at the South Pole, and now both were en route 
for the North Pole. 

Our provisions for the voyage consisted of pemmican, 
chocolate, oat biscuits, and dry milk, sufficient to last six- 
teen men two months, with a daily ration of 500 grams 
for each man. On the walls of the cabin hung the pictures 
of Norway’s King and Queen, which had been presented 
to the Fram expedition to the South Pole in 1g10, an 
image of the Madonna, which the Italians had brought 
with them, and a four-leaf clover given to the ship by 
Major Scott, who piloted the British airship R. 34 across 
the Atlantic. In the keel hung the flags of Norway, the 
United States, and Italy, to be dropped on the North Pole. 

To those of us who made that first crossing of the Polar 
Sea it will ever be “life’s great adventure,” for in all 
human experience, never before has man travelled so fast 
and so far into the realm of the unknown. There is an in- 
definable something about such an experience, where illu- 
sion and reality are hauntingly intermingled, that may 
well color one’s whole sentiment of existence ever after. 

Two hours after leaving King’s Bay we found our- 
selves over the “pack-ice.” What weather! The sun shone 
brilliantly out of a sky of pure turquoise, and the whale- 
like shadow that our airship cast beneath us trailed mo- 
notonously across a glittering snow field, unbroken, save 
where wind and tide had rifted the icy surface into cracks 
and leads of open water. As we cruised, three white whales 
darted under the protecting shelf of an ice floe, and polar 
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bears, diving into the sheltering leads, sent up columns of 
spray that reflected the bright sunshine, frightened at the 
sight and noise of the weird monster that took to the air 
instead of the sea. As we approached latitude 831°, the 
snow-crowned peaks of Spitzbergen merged into the deep. 
ening blue of the southern sky, losing their identity; ang 
all signs of life vanished. Intermittent light fogs hid the 
ice from our view, rolling beneath us like a great woollen 
ocean. Approaching 88°, we had to rise from 1800 feet 
to more than 3000 in order to get over it. 

Latitude 87° 44’—what memories! The motors were 
slowed down in commemoration of our sojourn there the 
year previous, although we were passing fifty miles to 
the eastward of the exact spot where we had been frozen 
in. It is difficult to separate days and nights in this latitude 
in the summer months, for the sun swings around the 
horizon at practically the same altitude during the entire 
twenty-four hours. As our Greenwich chronometer here 
told us that we had been out sixteen and a half hours, the 
time was really 1:30 A.M. By May twelfth the fog had 
completely cleared away, and there was no wind. The 
navigator who had been on his knees at one of the star- 
board windows since 1:10 with his sextant set on the 
height and declination that the sun should have at the 
Pole, corresponding to the given date, suddenly announced, 
“Here we are!” as the sun’s image started to cover his 
sextant bubble. We were over the North Pole! With 
motors throttled and heads uncovered, we descended to 
within 300 feet of the ice and dropped the three flags. As 
we circled I hung over the side of the fuselage of our float- 
ing swing, lost in wonder at sight of the goal, the attain- 
ment of which had acted as the motive force to produce 
some of the most wonderful journeys, in the face of 
terrible conditions, in the history of our race; and as | 
recalled the stories of the sufferings and hardships of these 
early travellers, they seemed like chapters taken from the 
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Qld Testament. “To seek, to strive, to find, and not to 
yield” had been their motto, and it was to them—“the 
trail-breakers’—that Norway, America, and Italy paid 
silent tribute as they dropped their respective flags. 

At 12:30 A.M., forty nautical miles from the Pole, a 
radiogram was handed me, which read, “Passing into 
your 46th birthday and another hemisphere, we send you 
our heartiest congratulations,” and signed, “Your friends 
of Spitzbergen.” My health was drunk in cold tea, for 
which I used Amundsen’s South Pole mug marked “Fram 
{1-12-1911.”? But as the time goes back one day in passing 
from one hemisphere to another “‘it looked,” as I remarked 
in my diary, “as though I might get another celebration 
to-morrow.” 

“There is no more evanescent quality in an accomplished 
fact,” says Conrad, “than its wonderfulness. Solicited in- 
cessantly by the considerations affecting its fears and de- 
sires, the human mind turns naturally away from the 
marvellous side of events.”’ And it was in the most natural 
way possible that, after crossing the Pole, we filled our 
mugs with meat-balls immersed in a liquid of hot grease, 
from a large thermos cask, and, squatting down, anywhere 
out of the way of trampling feet, devoured the first and 
only hot meal of our entire voyage from Spitzbergen to 
Alaska. 

Then with full speed ahead we settled down again to 
the monotony of routine, steering southward instead of 
north, with the sun compass settled for Point Barrow, 
Alaska, 1500 miles away. Ahead lay the world’s biggest 
unexplored area. What would it reveal—a lost continent, 
islands, or what? Could we cross safely so as to tell the 
world what we had seen? Although we were weary 
from lack of sleep, these questions animated every man 
aboard to a state of constant watchfulness and expectancy. 
Hour after hour passed, but there was only the same glitter- 
ing surface, rifted by wind and tide into cracks and leads 
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of open water, here, as before, crossing our route in a west. 
east direction. We reached the “Ice Pole” at 7 a.m., fiye 
and a half hours later. This “Ice Pole,” so called because 
it is the centre of the Arctic ice mass and therefore the mog 
inaccessible spot in the Arctic regions, lies in latitude 86° 
N. and longitude 157° W. It had now been reached, but 
the sixteen men that looked down upon the chaos of broken 
ice fields and pressure ridges of ice blocks, upturned as jf 
giants had waged war with the polar ice, agreed that it 
would remain inaccessible except to aircraft. At latitude 
86° we had covered one-half the distance between King’s 
Bay and Point Barrow. Of the seven tons of fuel the Norge 
carried, only about two tons had so far been consumed. 

Here we picked up the first sign of life since leaving 
834° (almost 700 miles)—one lone polar bear track. 
What a mockery to our egotism! Yet there it was, plainly 
crossing a large ice floe. Only a polar bear, but then, some- 
thing alive and seeking, like ourselves. At this sight the 
sense of utter solitude—the illusion of disembodiment— 
that had taken possession of me, as I seemed to float 
through the void like a lost soul, beyond the confines of a 
three-dimensional world, vanished, and in its place sprang 
hope. Just ahead, so it seemed, lay Alaska, the goal of our 
dreams. 

But as we approached the Alaskan coast, fears assailed 
us; for there we ran into the only storm during our entire 
voyage—fog, wind, and sleet—and for thirty-one hours 
we battled. In flying, as in life, it is not what we see, but 
what we cannot see, that we fear. Each moment held not 
only something new, but something unpredictable. Ice 
coated the aérial wire and froze the windmill driver of our 
generator, which supplied the electrical energy to operate 
the transmitter and charge the storage batteries. All our 
efforts to establish communication with Alaska were of no 
avail. The last message from Alaska, before the wireless 
ceased to work, reported a cyclone that seemed to be sta- 
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tionary over Bering Sea. Ice crust formed in the bow of the 
ship, which was alarming, not only because it loaded her 
down, but also because it spoiled her trimming. We tried 
to counteract the effect by moving the fuel from the bow 
tanks and sending the crew aft. Needless to say, our great- 
est danger lay in the ice that was torn loose from the sides 
of the ship by the whirling propellers and thrown against 
the gas-bags. An ice block of the most fantastic shape 
settled on the sun compass, which stopped the clock-work 
and put it out of action for the rest of the flight. 

It was a surprise to find by observation at 4 A.M. on May 
13, that we were in a nearly north-south position on a line 
striking the Alaskan coast and passing only twenty-one 
nautical miles west of Point Barrow, because it had been 
nearly twelve hours since the last longitude observation. 
At 6: 45 A.M. land was sighted ahead on the port bow, and 
at 7:25, after a voyage lasting forty-eight hours, we 
reached the coast. Flat and snow-covered, it was the most 
desolate looking coast-line imaginable, but it was land and 
that was enough. 

Passing over the coast-line, the fog became denser and 
denser, obliging us to go lower and lower in order to be 
able to see far enough ahead so as not to run against ob- 
stacles. At last, abreast of Cape Beaufort, it became im- 
possible to see any longer, and we rose through fog and 
cloud into bright sunshine. Heavy layers of fog drifted 
beneath us, and only now and then through openings in it 
could we glimpse the barren peaks of the Endicott range, 
over which we were passing—far too little to enable us to 
make out our whereabouts. When we believed ourselves 
as far south as we should go, we tried to drop underneath 
the fog and so find the way. We had to nose down to an 
elevation of only 300 feet before we could see what lay 
beneath. Then we found that ice again. Where were we? 
At this moment our wireless, giving us a strange shock, 
picked up a strong signal, which we thought might be 
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Nome, but we could not tell for certain, because it was , 
communication with another station and we could get no 
signature. But it gave us a position north of Diomede 
Island and enabled us to set a course for Cape Prince of 
Wales. Very soon we were over open water, which aroused 
our suspicions; we feared that we might be on the outside 
of Bering Strait, and with our course, heading straight for 
the Aleutian Islands. Coming out into sunshine again, we 
were obliged to take our observation from the top of the 
ship, as the sun at this latitude was so high that it was 
hidden by the envelope in whichever direction the ship 
pointed. 

The observation gave our latitude as 67° 30’. We then 
went down through the clouds and found ourselves over 
land, having passed over the whole of Kotzebue Bay, 
driven by a northerly gale of more than seventy miles an 
hour. Heading west to get to the sea again we heard the 
Nome wireless, which, together with the identification of 
the coast-line, gave us our exact position. At 3: 30 on the 
morning of May 14, we rounded Cape Prince of Wales, 
and tired but happy, brought our airship, coated with a 
ton of ice, safely to rest at the little trading post of Teller, 
ninety-one miles north-west of Nome, after a journey of 
3393 miles, lasting seventy-two hours, across the Polar Sea 
from Europe to America. 

This is the story of the flight itself—so far as it can be 
written. No words can describe the lure of that far-flung, 
strangely beautiful world of glittering white, lying beyond 
the rim of the Polar Sea over which we flew; no words can 
reveal the mystery, the melancholy, and the charm of that 
scene of our great adventure. 

Now that the North Pole has been reached, and the 
Polar Sea itself crossed, it may appear to some that the 
ends for which such explorations were undertaken have 
been fully accomplished. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Our flights open rather than close a chapter of 
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discovery. In addition to the purely geographical problems 
awaiting solution in the unknown Arctic, a study of the 
physical conditions prevailing there is of vital importance. 
The circulation in our atmosphere is due mainly, as Nansen 
has said, to the heating of the air by solar radiation in the 
warmer regions and its cooling in the colder ones, especially 
in the polar area. To try to discover the laws governing the 
circulation of our atmosphere without a knowledge of the 
polar regions is comparable, therefore, Nansen argues, to 
the action of a man attempting to study the laws by which 
air circulates in the heating apparatus in a house, without 
knowing anything about the radiators that emit the heat. 
It is generally recognized that the meteorological condi- 
tions in the Arctic regions exercise a decisive influence 
upon weather conditions in our latitudes. It is likewise 
certain that magnetic observations, which make possible 
more accurate magnetic charts of the oceans, will result in 
a direct aid to shipping. These, then, are the most im- 
portant of the unsolved problems still awaiting solution in 
the Arctic. 

Happy is the explorer, seeking the truth for its own 
sake, who shall solve them. 


THE PEREGRINE FALCON 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


TARTING at dawn, we had driven fifty mile 
northwards to the twin falls of Bash-Bish, the love. 
liest and loneliest in all the Berkshires. There we 
planned to visit the home of a duck hawk—the 

peregrine falcon of the Old World—which one of my boys 
had discovered earlier in the season. In the old hawking 
days the peregrine, the wandering falcon, which, like the 
short-eared owl, is found all over the world, ranked only 
as an earl among the nobles of the air. The golden eagle 
was the emperor, the gyrfalcon the king, the goshawk the 
prince, and the rock falcon the duke. Yet the peregrine is 
the speed king of the sky, perhaps the fastest bird that flies, 
In this country we have named him the duck hawk, after 
his prey. The canvas-back and red-headed duck can fly at 
the rate of sixty-eight and the green-winged teal at the rate 
of ninety-eight miles per hour. Yet the duck hawk flies 
them all down with ease and kills them in mid-air with a 
blow of its clenched claws. 

By mid-morning we were climbing a wood road which 
had been built before the Revolution when the forge 
which the falls had operated had been one of the largest 
in New England. Now great trees grew where the build- 
ings had been and only the slagged ground and walled 
banks showed where once had stood the famous Copake 


Iron Works. 


As we approached the falls, a deep roar filled our ears, | 


like the crash of surf or the sound of a mighty wind. Then, 
as we turned the last bend of the winding road, the mufiled 
sound deepened to a stern and mighty shout, and we saw 
twin torrents fall frothing a hundred feet and rush towards 
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ys white as snow. Between them in stern repose towered 
the Devil’s Thumb, a triangular mass of black rock. 
Hastily putting together our fishing-rods, we managed 


; toland a dozen or so plump trout in about that number of 


minutes. Thereafter a warning bell sounded amidships so 
loudly that we forgot even the glory of the cataract and 
the peace of the brooding forest. “Dinner! Dinner! 
Dinner!” it clanged insistently until we built a fire of dry 
laurel twigs—the best cooking wood in the world—and 
fried the trout and six eggs, just in time to save our lives. 

After the meal, leaving my youngest boy to guard the 
car, I followed the naturalist of my family up the steepest 
path in the world, bar none, until at last we reached the 
edge of the vast bowl of gray granite, perhaps four hun- 
dred feet deep and about that distance across. Some for- 
gotten cataclysm, some sword-slash of elemental fires, had 
hollowed this out of the riven rock when the moon was 
young. As we stood and rested, the songs of black-and- 
white warblers, like little creaking wheels, came up to us 
from the depths, while in the hemlocks black-throated 
greens sang, ““Trees, trees, murmuring trees,” according to 
Burroughs, or “Cheese, cheese, a little more cheese,” ac- 


| cording to my more practical companion. Then a black- 


throated blue warbler gave his hoarse, slow song, and, un- 


| afraid, showed us near at hand his sombre beautiful cloak 


of dark blue with the square white wing patches. 

A fissure in the rocky wall, carpeted with wine-red 
columbine, slanted down the cliff to the ledge where the 
falcons had nested that spring. Down this we crept, follow- 
ing a steep and slippery path, which, fortunately for our 
nerves, was masked from the sheer precipice beside it by 
a growth of mountain ash and small hemlocks. At only 
one point was the going dangerous. There we had to 
scramble over a jutting rock some six feet in height and 
jump down on the other side, landing less than a foot from 
a sheer drop of some three hundred feet. Clutching the 
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bushes as we struck the rock, we checked our forwarj 
motion in time and followed the winding path until jt 
seemed to end where a bar of rock jutted straight out from 
the cliff face. Keeping our eyes away from the depths be. 
low, we swung in towards the cliff and found ourselves jg 
one of the wildest, most romantic spots imaginable. 

If I am ever elected to the captaincy of a robber band, 
which hardly seems likely at this late date, I shall cer. 
tainly select that eyrie of the falcon as a refuge. Hidden 
from above by arching rocks, it was a shallow cave thickly 
covered with sapphire-blue harebells and the pure, pak 
pink of the cranesbill, while its walls were fringed with 
clumps of ebony spleenwort. A place had been scraped in 
the dust among the flowers about the size of a dinner plate 
and some three inches deep, where the hawks had nested 
that spring. A small ledge branching off from the cave had 
been used as a midden heap, and there we found the foot 
of a rufled grouse, the feathers of a flicker and a hairy 
woodpecker, the remains of a bobwhite, and the crop of a 
pigeon, olive-green inside and filled with small pebbles. 

Returning to the cave, we sat among the flowers, shaded 
by saplings of panicled dogwood and mountain maple hung 
with clusters of pale gold blossoms, and listened to the 
drumming roar of the falls far below. The cold fragrance 
of the flying spray drifted up towards us mingled with the 
perfume of the hemlocks. A chebec called among the clus- 
tered white birches, and across the amphitheatre of gray 
granite, the hillside beyond was like a wonderful Eastern 
carpet of brown and silver and deep green. 

Every ten seconds a drop fell into the depths below u 
from the arched rocks overhead, and we took turns in 


filling our cupped hands and drinking deep of the icy 


water. It was towards evening before we came back to the 
car and saw the lonely figure of my little boy waiting for 
us in the twilight which came so early in that deep ravine. 
As the dark crept up the gorge like a slow stain, the roat 
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of the falls seemed to become hoarser and more menacing. 
Although he was too proud to tell us how sorely the loneli- 
ness and our long absence had taxed his courage, yet I shall 
never forget the relief and the joy that shone in that little 
face as we rounded the corner and called to him. Soon after 
that day he left us, and one of my last memories of him is 
that lonely little figure waiting so patiently and so bravely 
for us to come back to him. What would I not give to see 
him now at the end of a day waiting for me once more. 

In spite of our long stay in the glen, we came back from 
Bash-Bish without having seen a duck hawk. Probably the 
| fierce brood had been starved into learning to fly, when the 
| time came, in accordance with the falcon custom, and had 
then departed with the parent hawks to better hunting- 
grounds. 

Strangely enough, my first sight of a duck hawk was in 
' the very heart of Philadelphia. From my inner office, 
thirteen stories above the ground, one winter day as I was 
dictating a brief, I caught the flash of long, narrow wings 
against the sky and astonished my stenographer by leaning 
perilously far out of the window to watch a duck hawk 
slashing his way through the misty air. Later on, I found 
that the wanderer, an old male, had chosen as his eyrie the 
hat of William Penn, who stands on the top of City Hall, 
five hundred and fifty-five feet above the streets of Phila- 
delphia. There he lived for two winters, the joy of all 
ornithologists and one of the sights of the city, feeding 
comfortably on the pigeons which defile the public build- 
ings, until finally shot by a young lawyer—one of those 
| vandals who are doing their best to make extinct all of the 
rarer and more striking forms of wild life in this country. 

As then and afterwards I watched the bird, I was 


/™ impressed with the way in which it resembled its little 


brother, the sparrow hawk. The duck hawk, of course, is 
; much larger, being almost the size of a red-shouldered 
hawk, but it flies in the same way and has the same style of 
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wings and tail as our smaller and more common falcon, 
Moreover, when a duck hawk alights, it jerks its tail to 
balance itself as one may see a sparrow hawk do when it 
perches on the top of a tree. 

It was in the spring after my first sight of the duck hawk 
in Philadelphia, that I had another chance to study the 
home life of that magnificent falcon. On the seventh day 
of May I left the sleeper at Tyrone, that quaint Scotch- 
Irish village in the northern part of Pennsylvania, where 
I was to meet the Collector, who had located the nest of a 
duck hawk outside the town. ‘The silvered night had just 
slipped away, and the air was full of flower scents and bird 
songs, while the beeches with their tracery of gray twigs 
and pink opening leaves showed against the dawn in fretted 
patterns of rose lace. In the east the sky was like the inside 
of some vast sea-shell, all stippled gold and pearl and 
sapphire-blue; then, like the opening of a furnace door, 
the sun flamed above the horizon and a new day began. 

I met the Collector at an old wooden bridge, built before 
the Revolution, on which we crossed the Juniata, not blue 
but a gray-green stream, which ran frothing through the 
town. Overhead the first warbling vireo of the season, for 
me, sang his little song, so difficult to tell from that of the 
purple finch, and on our way through the sleeping town 
we passed old, old houses, encircled in quaint grills of 
wonderful iron-work such as we see no longer in these 
modern days. Beyond the village we came into the falcon 
country—a land of high hills and rushing streams and deep 
valleys which ran far to the southwards and through which 
the austral birds penetrated to this northern country and 
mingled with their boreal brethren. Among the hills, 
covered with purple haze, the flowering cherry trees 
showed like beautiful ghosts. Here and there in the green 
hillsides were masses of lavender-blue phlox and long 
streamers of the vivid cerise blossoms of the red-bud. The 
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air was full of the buzz of parula warblers, and the Louisi- 
ana water thrush sang a song phrased much like that of the 
yesper sparrow. First came two loud, introductory notes 
followed by a snatch of ringing music, the whole dying 
away in a spray of twitterings. Then, from far across the 
stream, all gray and green and white, a cardinal whistled 
his lovely double note, “wheeple, wheeple, wheeple,” and 
his call was like a breath from the South. 

Two miles beyond the village we came to a high hill 
crowned with a cliff which jutted far out into mid-air and 
was fringed with dark green hemlocks. There the Collector 
told me a duck hawk was nesting, and to prove it he sud- 
denly clapped his hands together loudly. At the sound, a 
blue-gray hawk with long, narrow wings flashed into the 
air from the side of the cliff. She had a barred tail, a buffy- 
white breast, which in the true peregrine of the Old 
World is likewise barred, and her belly showed narrow 
black markings. Even in the distance we could plainly 
make out the two broad stripes enclosing her beak like a 
pair of black mustaches, which are the field mark of the 
peregrine. 

As she flew, the falcon gave a loud, hoarse note some- 
thing like the quacking of a duck yet with a creaking 
quality running through it. As her wings moved with 
quick, sharp beats, her hooked, golden beak flashed in the 
sun, her great feet showed lemon-yellow and her barred 
tail white as she flew. For a moment she soared and curved 
through the air, the very embodiment of stripped, sheer 
speed. Then her long wings shot out, and she darted away 
like the flash of a shooting star. 

Her cries had aroused the male falcon, who had been 
perched on one of the great chimneys of rock which 


| flanked the eyrie, and he joined her in complaining of our 


presence. His notes were slower than hers and had some- 
thing of a drawling quality, and he was fully a third 
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smaller than his fierce mate. As we watched them they 
soared high and higher up into the sky until they showed 
only as black specks against the blue. 

Circling the hill, we climbed up from the other side 
through a dense growth of hemlocks, and long before we 
had won to the summit the falcon was back again on her 
nest. Finally we reached the top, and from the bare crag 
it was as though the kingdoms of the earth were spread out 
beneath us, so far could we see across that wild and lonely 
land. Just below us, the curve of the Juniata was fringed 
with hemlocks, and the opposite hillsides were still brown, 
with here and there a snowy shad-blow showing against the 
patches of tender green which the new leaves of some of 
the earlier trees made. Moving carefully through the 
shaly, sliding stones, we came at last to the edge of the cliff 
to be confronted by a sheer drop of a hundred feet to the 
valley below. Before us a stunted cherry tree hung over the 
precipice, and the Collector whispered to me that the 
hawk’s nest was on a ledge only a few feet below the trail- 
ing boughs. Gripping a stout branch, I lay down flat and 
thrust my head and shoulders out into space. At first I could 
see nothing, since the face of the cliff curved in beneath 
me. Thrusting myself out a little further, I at last caught 
a glimpse of a yellow, hooked beak and an eye gleaming 
like a crumb of black glass. There was a rush like a rocket 
as the brooding falcon launched herself into space, her long 
wings fanning my face as she flew, and in an instant she 
was whizzing through the air a hundred yards away. 

Gripping the tough branches and supporting myself by 
a narrow chimney of rock that ran clear to the ledge below, 
I managed to reach the nesting site without much difli- 
culty. It consisted of a flat ledge of mica schist protected 
from the weather by arching rocks above. There, lying on 
a few small bones, was a single addled egg, about the size 
of a hen’s egg, of a buff color blotched with claret-brown, 
a most beautifully marked specimen according to the Col- 
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lector, who spoke from knowledge, since he had taken in 
his time over a dozen different sets of duck hawk eggs. 

In spite of the beauty and rarity of the egg, I was far 
more interested in the other occupants of the nest, for 
there on the naked rock, looking out into sheer space, sat 
three young falcons only a few days old. All three of the 
young buzzards—to borrow from the old hawkers’ vocabu- 
lary—were covered with tiny white feathers and had 
white beaks and haughty black eyes and yellow legs and 
claws. They kept up an incessant, fretting, hungry cry, 
although their little bellies were as tight as drums with 
food. Covered with their white natal down they looked 
like huge powder puffs. In the nest I found the feathers of 
a meadow-lark, a hairy woodpecker, and the feet of a 
flicker. Except for these remains, the ledge was clean and 
tidy, for Mrs. Duck Hawk is always a good housekeeper. 

Crouching carefully, I sat down on the shelf side by 
side with the three fierce fledglings, and watched the 
mother hawk wheeling through the sky giving her harsh 
call from time to time as she flew. As I stared at her 
through my field glasses, a black turkey-vulture came 
wheeling and veering on his fringed wings above the hills. 
It seemed strange to find a buzzard so far north, but like 
the cardinals, they follow the course of the long valleys 
stretching up from the south; the Collector had once found 
a vulture’s nest on one side of that valley in a cave and the 
nest of a northern raven on the other side—a combination 
of boreal and austral birds rarely ever met. That raven’s 
nest, by the way, contained seven eggs, a record clutch for 
that rare bird. 

As the grim black wings of the vulture showed above 
the trees, the peregrine shot towards him like a meteor. 
Although larger than his assailant, the buzzard never tried 
to defend himself, but stopped his majestic soaring and 
flapped frantically upward like a huge crow. The hawk 
tried, at first in vain, to obtain the weather gauge of the 
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other and to rise above him so as to deliver the smashing 
blow with which a falcon kills its prey. 

Through my glasses I could see the red, naked head of 
the buzzard stretched out tensely as he flapped and flew 
with all his might, trying to keep above the hawk. Before 
long, in spite of the greater wing spread of the vulture, the 
falcon’s speed began to tell, and she gained on the other 
until at last she circled well above the grim black bulk of 
the larger bird. Then, sudden as a flash of heat lightning, 
the hawk swooped down upon the vulture and struck the 
latter one tremendous blow with her talons clenched like 
fists, rising after her swoop and disappearing behind the 
hill in one sweeping curve. The vulture, flapping desper- 
ately, sank lower and lower until it disappeared among the 
tree-tops. For a time I thought it had been killed or dis- 
abled, but a few moments later I caught a glimpse of it, 
circling furtively over the trees with a great gap in one of 
its wings where the blow had landed and torn out several 
feathers. Undoubtedly if the falcon had landed a direct 
blow on the vulture’s head or back, she would have killed 
the other bird in spite of its superior size and weight. 

Later in the day the Collector told me of a somewhat 
similar encounter between a duck hawk and a crow which 
he had once witnessed. He had been lowered down a cliff 
to a falcon’s nest and had kept the bird from attacking him 
by discharging blank cartridges at her as he went down. 
Cackling with rage but unwilling to face the flash and 
report of the revolver, the hawk at last towered above the 
cliff. A passing crow chose that moment to make a dab at 
her as he would have done at a red-tailed hawk or that 
other buteo, the red-shouldered hawk. It was the last and 
most unfortunate act of that crow’s life. The falcon flashed 
beneath the other bird and turning over on her back 
slashed her curved talons clear through the crow’s breast 
so that it fell, a mass of black and blood, to the foot of the 
cliff below. 

For a long time I sat in the eyrie, my feet dangling into 
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space. Across the valley towered Tussey’s Mountain, 
named after a hero of one of those border wars waged by 
the English, the French, and the terrible Six Nations for 
that debatable land in the old days. Now and then, the 
mountain would be darkened by drifting clouds, through 
whose shadows blossoming wild cherry trees showed like 
patches of summer snow. Along the stream a spotted sand- 
piper peeped. Perhaps he was a brother of the bird whom 
one of my friends had seen escape from a duck hawk the 
fall before at Cape May. That day a sand-piper was 
skimming along the surface of the water when a duck 
hawk swooped down upon him from the sky. The little 
piper fled for his life, peeping shrilly, but the winged death 
was upon him in a moment. Then, just as the hawk’s talons 
flashed above him, the fugitive suddenly dived under the 
water like a duck, as unusual an occurrence as for a wood- 
chuck to climb a tree, for the sand-piper is not ordinarily 
either a diver or a swimmer. The falcon flew on without 
even looking back, and a moment later the little wader 
came to the surface, shook off the water, and swung 
towards shore. To-day this one had no such adventure, and 
his wild, sweet notes died away in the distance as he curved 
around a bend in the river on his crescent-shaped wings. 

One of the little hawks in the eyrie had been knocked 
over when his fierce mother shot away from the nest at 
my approach and lay kicking frantically at the very brink 
of the precipice, too fat and round to right himself. I 
rescued him from his perilous position and set him upright 
again in the nest, where he sat proudly erect with his big 
yellow feet sprawled out in front of him. He evidently 
blamed me for his mishap; he hissed threateningly at me 
when I picked him up, and glared at me during the whole 
time that I was there. When finally I started to leave the 
ledge he gave a loud squeak, and my last view of that 
falcon home showed him sitting bolt upright flapping his 
stumpy wings triumphantly. 


MANUFACTURING AS A PROFESSION 
By HOWELL CHENEY 


N ever-broadening field of knowledge has increased 
the number of professions, once confined by 
common consent to law, theology, and teach- 
ing. Of necessity, new occupations have been 

freely admitted to professional standing. None the less, the 
term “profession” still suffers from too narrow an inter- 
pretation. The essential requirement of a profession js 
that it has a faith to affirm which is nurtured by a recog. 
nized body of knowledge and experience. When one is 
engaged in a calling which has acquired both social use- 
fulness and intellectual distinction, then one may be said to 
have a profession. Whether one will succeed in it is, of 
course, another matter. Success must depend not only upon 
the individual’s special fitness for his work, but also upon 
the conviction with which he undertakes it. With these 
essentials in mind, I wish to plead for a recognition of 
manufacturing as a profession. 

What faith can the manufacturer offer or profess? He 
works in the conviction that his job is no less than to organ- 
ize the productive energies of the world so that each indi- 
vidual engaged therein is enabled to make that maximum 
contribution to the common good that his peculiar abilities 
may qualify him to achieve. The field of his influence is 
not bounded by the walls of his shop or the number of his 
employees. He is a part of the nerves and brain of the 
power to labor and create that is slowly but inevitably rais- 
ing the standard of human happiness by expanding man’s 
productive capacity. Every real contribution that he makes 
towards that end becomes ultimately a contribution to the 
effectiveness of every worker without regard to his occupa- 
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tion or location. The contribution knows no limit such as 
;s commonly assumed of material means. Its tools may be 
physical, mechanical, or chemical agencies, but its driving 
power Is directed towards human energies. It concerns itself 
primarily with the organization of human energy, and 
secondarily with the application of that energy by indi- 
viduals to various tools or machines. 

It is popularly supposed that manufacturing deals with 
masses, Whereas its success, as those who are engaged in it 
know, is largely dependent upon the establishment of points 
of contact with individuals. It seeks by every possible means 
to promote the individual, to train and develop his faculties 
of application to the job. Hence manufacturing should be 
primarily a problem of education. The manager of a fac- 
tory has come to depend more upon the training of his 
employees as he has realized that to take skilled labor from 
his neighbors may excite reprisals that are apt to result in 
a circle of constantly increasing wages. Two other factors 
have also played a part in bringing about this point of 
view: the immigration laws, which have lessened the 
foreign supply of skilled labor; and prosperity and aca- 
demic education, which reduced to the disappearing point 
the natural sources of the domestic supply of manual labor. 
The only remaining way, then, for him to secure the neces- 
sary skilled classes of labor is to train them in his own plant. 

To do so successfully, the manufacturer must not only 
understand the technical principles underlying vocational 
education, but he must also have a clear knowledge of the 
educational process as a whole. He should learn how it 
analyzes its materials, the best methods by which the hu- 
man mind assimilates its materials after they have been 
properly analyzed and classified, and the way in which the 
mind is trained to apply this knowledge to the practical 
tasks in hand. Then the manufacturer must learn how to 
test these processes of assimilation, particularly how to re- 
peat them in training others as teachers, because there is a 
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vast difference between the natural ability to work skilfully 
and the ability to communicate that skill to someone else. 

We are apt to think that the genius of a manufacture; 
lies in his capacity to organize, and it does; but the fascina- 
tion of the job lies in the many aspects and interests with 
which the organization is concerned. I have mentioned 
education as a fundamental problem. Logically, the ability 
properly to select employees comes first. This selection has 
developed into both a science and an art in itself. The appli- 
cation of psychology to selection has made very definite 
progress in the last ten years, and is now only on the 
threshold of its usefulness. But to apply the principles of 
psychology successfully we must visualize quite clearly the 
mental and physical qualities which each class of job re- 
quires. Here there is an interesting field for development, 
not only in the science of mental and physical measure- 
ments, but in the art of interpreting these measurements in 
individual cases. Nothing is now surer than that we cannot 
reduce any individual’s potentialities to a mathematical 
formula. 

The technique controlling the physical examination of 
applicants has been more definitely standardized, but will 
have to be constantly re-studied with a view to adapting it 
to the changing demands or requirements of industry it- 
self. However, we know little clearly as yet of the nature 
of the strains and fatigues of different jobs as they affect 
different individuals. The subject of occupational disease 
is likewise in its infancy although much has been learned 
about the effects of certain chemicals, such as sulphur, lead, 
and certain poisonous gases. 

The organization of an employment policy in a factory 
must also include effective means for studying past experi- 
ence and keeping constantly posted as to its development. 
Up to the present, we have probably spent more time in 
recording past failures than in seeking to protect ourselves 
against their recurrence. 
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But after a worker has been selected and trained, how is 
he to be maintained so that he will progress normally to the 
highest point he is capable of attaining? How, at the same 
time, are the various jobs upon which he is employed to 
be maintained at their highest effectiveness? How are all 
the jobs and processes to be kept in balance one with 
another, and all supplied with the materials they require 
just when they require them, in order that all the capital 
and machinery of the plant may be constantly employed? 
These questions suggest the outline of what constitutes 
“scientific management.” This comprises the ever-chang- 
ing and complicated problem of determining wages and of 
setting comparative wage scales; of analyzing jobs into their 
several motions and factors and of “time-studying” each 
factor; and of fixing proper piece rates; of the selecting 
and routing of materials; of promising orders in accord- 
ance with the schedules set and of constantly checking 
these schedules to keep them up to time; and finally of 
controlling and directing a system devoted to the elimina- 
tion of idle expense and unnecessary overhead. 

I have attempted to give only the objectives which in 
combination make up the science of mill management. 
This science, however, has involved in it all the aspects of 
an art in its adjustment to individuals. Like that of most 
sciences, its fruition depends upon the success with which 
it is translated into human activity. This translation is an 
art requiring the utmost patience, endurance, and vision, 
so directed as to draw conflicting temperaments and minds 
into a workable whole. To the uninitiated, the mill seems 
but a problem of mechanics, and the workers automatons. 
To the skilled manager, however, the mill is an ever-shift- 
ing canvas on which the lights and shadows of no two days 
are the same. His problem is to bring the different groups, 
men of many minds, who are laboring competitively upon 
similar tasks, into such individual relationships that each 
one will contribute of his best. In the eyes of the laborer, 
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the problem is to discover how he can best progress without 
coming into conflict with his neighbor as to quantity, o; 
the management as to quality. Mastery over the humay 
problem in industry can best be learned by being a part of jt. 
No college course, however thorough or broad, would jp 
itself prepare a man to deal intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally either with the labor problem at large, or with the 
true approach to it through individual laborers. This 
knowledge can only be acquired, I believe, through an ac. 
tual experience, of some considerable extent, of working 
with working men and on their tasks. The mill manager 
who has not been through the mill has missed a back- 
ground which no amount of theoretical training can ever 
give him. 

This is not to suggest that the future manufacturer will 
not require a college education. He will. Not only will the 
college man have a more exact and orderly mind than the 
non-college man, but he will know how to use it. Not only 
will he have a broader point of view, but his point of view 
will be more resourceful in that it will go back to many 
more sources of judgment. Not only should he see more 
effective points of contact, but he should be able to express 
them far more effectively. If the manufacturer is to de- 
vote himself to the organizing of human energies through 
individuals, he must know human nature by actual contact 
—but he must also know it through the eyes of history, 
literature, science, and art, if he is to have the necessary 
sense of proportion. A trained mind, conscientiously di- 
rected, corrected by a wide knowledge of human relation- 
ships, is essential to any man who is to supervise the pro- 
ductive abilities of great bodies of men. 

The more important and possibly higher features of the 
manufacturer’s job are oftener, however, in the general 
eye than those that I have mentioned up to this point. The 
public thinks of him first as a master of mechanical and 
technical processes. He must be either that or he must have 
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the ability to appraise the value of the work of mechanical 
and technical experts. He must constantly strive for im- 
provements in processes and machinery if he is to keep up 
his position in the race against high unit costs which go 
with high wages unless offset by new inventions. These 
inventions are rarely concerned with the discovery of new 
principles, but more often relate to readjustments or refine- 
ments in old processes. Sometimes the saving of a fraction 
of acent in a unit cost will run into large sums when multi- 
plied by a whole year’s turnover. 

Even the mechanical problems are never static. As a 
rule, the latest machine of to-day will be obsolete ten years 
hence. Even in a textile industry which has been in process 
of development for over two thousand years, there are few 
machines twenty years old, and fewer processes that are 
carried through in the same way as they were even ten 
years ago. 

The aspects of a manufacturer’s work that are most in 
the public eye are his financial problems. These concern 
themselves not only with the questions of credits, loans, 
and banking, but with the highly technical subjects of 
general accounting and cost accounting, of insurance, 
transportation, taxation, and mill construction and main- 
tenance. Here again the future leader may not be a special- 
ist in all these subjects, but he must be able to pass upon the 
work of specialists and determine wisely its applicability 
to his financial problems. 

Finally, the manufacturer must be a student of sales 
policies if he would not have the salesman absorb all of his 
profits. He is constantly reminded that when the public 
passes upon his goods it is quite careless and even oblivious 
of cost accounts. His task is not ended when his goods reach 
the warehouse. In a sense it has only begun. The problem 
of merchandising is going to become more and more in the 
future the direct anxiety of the manufacturer as competi- 
tion cuts out the middleman. One might almost say that the 
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day is in sight when the manufacturer must be first a mer. 
chant, and second a fabricator. And if he is manufacturing 
an article of general consumption, he must be in close touch 
with foreign markets as well as our own; he must know 
how to choose salesmen and how to plan selling policies, 
and carry through a sales campaign which is adapted to his 
own peculiar product and mill conditions. He will have to 
pass upon the whole art of advertising, and know what js 
the proper method and the best medium for reaching his 
public. If his product is to have an artistic value, the tem- 
perament of the artist should be added to his trials and joys. 
If the article depends on woman’s favor—alas! who can 
reckon the trials he is undertaking? 

I have attempted to present the profession of the manv- 
facturer in a light sufficiently convincing to show what it 
affirms or stands for. If this calling covers the whole field 
of the productive energies of mankind, and if it involves 
the processes of wise selection, of exact education, of care- 
ful and exacting maintenance, of sanitary science and hy- 
giene, of skilled finance, of imaginative design, and finally 
of skilful merchandising, there can be no doubt that manu- 
facturing has a right to claim the title of a profession, and 
that the tools of its execution require the broadest kind of 
vision as well as application. As a profession, therefore, 
manufacturing may take its place beside the older profes- 
sions, upon which it is in a sense dependent for its proper 
development. 

So much, then, for our professions. Alas, they sometimes 
measure comparatively little in actual achievements, for 
clearly we realize that the title of professor has come into 
disrepute largely because of the disparity between profes- 
sion and accomplishment. 

When, therefore, we enter the field of accomplishment, 
we require that the true profession must be based upon a 
recognized body of knowledge and experience. What is this 
generally recognized body of knowledge which the pro- 
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fession of manufacturing depends upon, and through what 
experience can it be most wisely exercised! 

Manufacturing has generally been thought of as dealing 
with only the mechanical, chemical, and physical prob- 
lems; and in its higher branches we have been perfectly 
ready to admit that it dealt with the problems of a profes- 
sional engineer. Consequently, our colleges have developed 
post-graduate courses in mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
and metallurgical engineering, which have been fed by 
undergraduate courses of similar intent. The curricula of 
these courses are now pretty well standardized. While there 
will always be a dispute as to details and as to the proper 
proportion that the essential subjects shall have to the 
whole and to one another, nevertheless there is no doubt 
but that the field is wide enough to require about six years 
of exhaustive study. In the engineering fields, therefore, 
the professional content is admitted. 

I am more particularly interested in the broader fields, 
in which the basis for undergraduate and postgraduate 
study is not yet standardized, and in which many courses 
are being gradually built up. In this general field, I would 
insist, first, that a broad cultural education is not only ad- 
visable, but necessary. There is no short cut to the knowl- 
edge of human nature, and no technical course of study 
will secure a mastery of it. That can only come through 
contact at some stage in our education with humanity at 
work, as well as at rest and at play. 

The undergraduate college course that would best de- 
velop a man for this field should comprise the subjects that 
are Most generally included now within those courses that 
lead to the degree of the arts and humanities. It should 
comprise certainly an elementary knowledge of the physi- 
cal sciences and higher mathematics; a knowledge of one 
or two modern languages is also essential. To this should be 
added the traditional basis of a thorough grounding in 
English literature, the classics or classical civilization, as 
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well as ancient and modern history, economics, Psychology, 
and philosophy. The peculiar abilities of the boy may vary 
these basic subjects somewhat, but the intent is to lay 
broad foundation out of which the sense of both propor. 
tion and vision may develop, rather than to give him the 
technical knowledge upon which his future success js jp 
some measure dependent. On this foundation, plus that of 
experience, we can most safely develop the future pro. 
fession of “Administrative Engineering,” as it is called 
at Yale, or of “Business Administration,” as it is called at 
Harvard. But between the undergraduate course and the 
professional school, or post-graduate course, I should like 
to see one to two years of actual experience intervene. | 
believe that this is necessary for two reasons. First, that the 
boy may test his own capacity in view of the demands that 
are going to be made upon him; and second, that he may 
visualize more clearly, in view of these tests, the subjects 
that he is to study. 

These professional schools of administration or manage- 
ment are still in process of development, and it may be 
some years before they have entirely justified themselves. 
In the meantime, boys seeking managerial positions will 
have to get their training in the industries and rise out of 
the ranks. Many manufacturers who have put themselves 
through the broadest experience will insist that this is the 
only effective school. In the same way, doctors and lawyers 
were for many generations trained as apprentices to prac- 
titioners. But this method inevitably disappeared when the 
body of scientific and scholarly knowledge became too 
great for any one man to master, much less to transmit by 
instruction. The same condition will become true in manv- 
facturing. 

Harvard is attempting to develop its professional school 
of Business Administration on the “case theory”; that 1s, 
to send its students out to prepare themselves through the 
investigation of, or research in, specific industrial and busi- 
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problems. This may succeed if the student has suffi- 
cient maturity to know a problem when he sees it, the way 
to approach it, and how to judge of the truth or error of the 
applications he is studying. My feeling is that he will 
founder around for a good part of his course before he finds 
himself, particularly if he has had no actual experience in 
either business or industry. 

A wise balance between instruction in principles and 
their applications to particular researches may be the best 
solution of the postgraduate training. This postgraduate 
training will concern itself with the many problems of 
applied psychology, including those devoted to the selec- 
tion of employees; of education, particularly its applica- 
tion to various plans of vocational training; of community 
and factory hygiene and sanitation; of the broad problems 
of financing and banking, including those relating to for- 
eign exchange and international trade; of economics, taxa- 
tion, insurance, transportation, and commerce; of applied 
design in its broadest field; and finally of the whole prob- 
lem of merchandising and salesmanship. The enumeration 
of these fields furnishes an argument sufficiently convinc- 
ing to show that it forms a legitimate and comprehensive 
basis for professional study of a high grade. In fact, one is 
rather embarrassed to limit it so that it may not fly off into 
too vague theories and indefiniteness, with respect both to 
subject matter and treatment. 

When the student has completed this professional course 
of study, he would be immensely benefited by a year of ex- 
perience at home and abroad, which will give him oppor- 
tunities of witnessing, from the inside and under quite 
radically different conditions, the administration and de- 
velopment of different industries. 

Finally the profession, if it be one, must be considered in 
the light of a third and crucial test—can its pursuit be 
inspired by a desire to serve one’s fellow men? 

It might be urged that it is impossible to judge or meas- 
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ure the intent with which a profession is followed. By and 
large, however, we can judge of the general direction , 
man’s life takes, and of his controlling motives. The par- 
ticular instances in which one or the other motive come 
to the top are not important. His fellow men come to bal- 
ance fairly accurately his account and to judge, with some 
margin of error, of the value and quality of his contriby- 
tion, whether he be a minister, an artist, a laborer, or , 
tramp. 

Is there behind the manufacturer’s calling a real intent 
which makes his tools the handmaiden of his brains and 
his purpose? I certainly believe there is, and that this intent 
has been widening quite as much as the fields of knowledge 
and their application to industry have broadened. Perhaps 
too few have seen the vision, because its boundaries, and 
consequently its opportunities, have been expanding so 
rapidly. 

Failures of manufacturers are possibly greater than are 
those of other callings. They possess more power over the 
material well-being of a greater number of human lives, 
and they at times abuse this power with injury to human 
lives. In the past they have received far greater material 
rewards and profits.,To those in the other professions such 
material rewards seem out of proportion to the abilities and 
to the intellectual and spiritual energies employed. But 
here again the possession of these powers and rewards is 
more a question of degree than principle. In the propor- 
tion that the dangers are great, so the opportunities are 
great for the wise use of them. As time goes on and as the 
professional ethics are gradually more clearly crystallized, 
some of the dangers will be eliminated and some of the 
injuries will be minimized. 

The vital question is, “Has manufacturing a purpose 
which will ultimately cleanse it as other professions are 
being cleansed? Can it ever inspire high idealism, and are 
there examples in this field in growing numbers of those 
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who have realized these ideals?” In the minds at least of 
those who know the work there can be only the affirmative 
answer. 

| am, however, faced with a difficulty in defining the 
character of the purpose which inspires the manufacturer. 
Men may forgo great material rewards for the sake of 
spiritual rewards, a grateful response from those whom 
they have served, and a satisfaction in an activity for 
which they believe they are especially fitted. The second 
motive may truly belong to the manufacturer, but not the 
first, and in the absence of it there is one handicap to the 
development of a professional spirit. Manufacturing de- 
yotes itself to organizing and developing creative energies 
in men. It may see these powers of creation and production 
multiply indefinitely, but it almost never receives the 
grateful recognition of acknowledgment from the public 
for whom the labor has been performed, or from the la- 
borer whose work has been made more effective. They 
cannot free themselves from the thought of a profit at their 
expense. Hence they cannot extend the kind of reward 
that a pupil sometimes gives to his teacher or the sufferer 
to his doctor. 

The consciousness of work well done, or of work serving 
a high purpose, and consciousness of the ability to do it, 
must after all be the greatest spurs to the ambition of those 
laboring for ideal ends. The recognition of grateful pupils 
is said by teachers to be as “unsartin” as it is stimulating, 
and can rarely come to the manufacturer. The recognition 
of his fellows might be still more stimulating. When he 
receives recognition for his achievement from past masters 
in his work it would seem as if his aim was most justly 
nurtured, especially when this recognition comes from 
those with whom he has been in generous competition. But 
even if the manufacturer has missed these rewards, the 
sense of a purpose in his calling must have shown him the 
possibilities of the vistas ahead. Society at large is his work; 
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labor is Ais assistant as well as his great opportunity; and 
capital is Ais tool. No training can be too broad, no vision 
too well proportioned to enable him to make any just and 
permanent contribution to his calling. 

He may be, and generally is, surrounded by all manner 
of immediately compelling tasks which have to be done in 
an exact routine. He may find himself but a mere cog ina 
great machine which seems to be relentlessly driving him 
on without much reason or direction. All sorts of human 
demands are pulling his energies in separate ways. He is 
clearly conscious from his first beginnings that economic 
forces, social influences, racial traditions, material energies, 
and spiritual powers are battling in the minds of human 
beings to find a common ground on which they may work 
together. He seeks for the powers and resources that will 
seem to bring industry into a common purpose. He must 
come to find that no knowledge weakly rooted or loosely 
held will help him on his way. Seeking for exactness, he 
yearns for the breadth of experience that will have bal- 
anced and tried all of the factors in an ever shifting and 
changing problem. 

This would not imply that the problem of the industrial 
organization of society is his exclusive one. All of the pro- 
fessions are seriously and earnestly making their peculiar 
contribution to it. But if this problem of labor and capital 
is to be kept working towards some basis of higher co- 
operation; if the discordant elements in society are to be 
practically brought into a more effective whole, so that we 
can all produce more, all enjoy more, and all profit more in 
life, who in the ideal future will be better prepared to 
make a larger contribution than the manufacturer? 
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SOJOURN BY THE STYX 
By ROBERT MCBLAIR 


HEN the doctor told me, I did not turn pale 

and stagger, as men do in books; but I was 

heavily stricken. So much so that it was 

difficult to breathe, and after I had left his 
ofice I walked to the docks and sat down between the bows 
of two dust-enveloped steamers, looking for air. For not in 
the reality, but in the reputation of this thing, lies the shock 
and horror. This, indeed, is even true of death. I know, be- 
cause that night I faced death and looked him in the eyes. 
And I found him not fearful; only sad. 

I was far from home, and depressed, and the physician, 
I think, had misinterpreted my symptoms, and in a less 
degree, my pocket-book. He had told me sympathetically 
of a sanitarium in the near-by hills, and had emphasized its 
cheapness. In a stupor of introspection I had listened, 
charmed; and it was his remembered directions that led me 
the next morning as in a dream to the train and through the 
squalor of my initial four weeks of “curing.” A bad dream 
at first; the railway journey in confusion and fear lest the 
passengers should suspect; the destination on the ticket, 
which the conductor read aloud in the car; the stumbling 
off, beneath all eyes, encumbered with bags and heart- 
sickness at the little deserted junction. 

Two loungers directed me to the significant bus which 
waited on the other side of the unpainted station. In the 
driver’s seat was a sharp-faced little woman in the blue and 
white garb of a nurse. I climbed into the bus. The horses 
switched their tails at the flies, the heat rose in waves from 
the glistening rails that wound off around the hill. The 
nurse hummed a tune. There was nothing to say. I waited. 
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Presently, from a store near the station, a young wizened 
fellow, very brown, came out smoking a ravelled cigar, 4 
tall uncomely Hebrew, of eighteen years or so, was at his 
elbow. The driver—for he was the brown one—leaped into 
the seat, his young companion climbed in opposite me, and 
with a crunching of cinders beneath our wheels we made 
for the top of the hill in a cloud of smoke from the Cigar, 

The nurse and the driver chatted. The young man, who 
had a suitcase, asked me if I was a newcomer, and then yol- 
unteered that he had been “up here” ten months. 

“Are you any better? ” I asked. 

“A little, maybe,” he replied in his hoarse voice. Then 
he shook his head and tapped his chest. “(Not much.” 

We wound up a shadowed road, slowly passing a popu- 
lous grave-yard, given a prominence in the approach amus- 
ingly inapposite. It was my first smile of the day. 

The road wound higher, disclosed a narrow valley 
divided by a thread of silver, far cottages exact and minute 
—like a picture post card. 

“Here is where we take exercise, walking, if the doctors 
give it to us,”’ said my companion. “I maybe go back to the 
old country, back to Russia.” 

He gazed before him with unspeakable wretchedness, 
and I was beginning to feel him an enemy. Fortunately, a 
turn in the road soon revealed the “main building” near us 
through the trees. 

A pale thin, man, with a sandy mustache, required my 
payment of a week in advance. I felt a certain lack of sym- 
pathy for me in this precaution, but found in a moment 
that every possible thought had been taken for, at any rate, 
my ultimate welfare. A plump young woman—the first 
sign of plumpness I had seen—secured from me my home 
address and the name of a person to be notified in case of my 
death; and to remove all thought or care for the future, 
required me to deposit the price of a ticket home. 

There was one other man in the room that the nurse es- 
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corted me to in cottage number one: a beefy, dark-haired 
[rishman, a worker in the dusty potteries that sent so many 
men up here. We talked a little; he was newly come and 
sunk in depression; and I lay on the bed with my chin on 
the sill of the window and watched the light fade from the 
low hills and the darkness creep up the valley, with but 
little interest in what the morrow held. 

For the first poignancy of grief and horror is succeeded 
by a recklessness as well as resignation. The word “future” 
has been wiped from the slate of life. Ahead is a deadening 
vision of days in bed—days but bitter and dread precursors 
of the end so soon to come. One by one they pass, fewer and 
fewer they lie before; presently three, then two, then one. 

You ponder the meaning of it all as the stars come out, 
and you find yourself reckoning up what you have made of 
life. If you have fulfilled your obligations of affection and 
of purpose, well; but a duty postponed or disregarded now 
comes back to haunt. The seemingly complex life resolves 
itself into two main principles: first to deserve love; next to 
do your duty. The rest is beyond control, and even beyond 
all thought. 

You could have wished for more. You could have wished 
to pass out in the heyday of hope and fruition, bright with 
rays of glory. But there still remains a brave hour to best; 
to smooth out a crumpled spirit; to wear a smiling face 
towards this world and take a stout heart for the next. 

A smiling face, yes; but those familiar faces that you 
must leave behind! How to smile about them? 

A watch somewhere in the room was ticking, the mist 
had come up from the valley and was creeping into the 
room, the dark potter cried aloud in his dreams. 

I was awakened from a heavy slumber by the ringing of 
a bell. Breakfast downstairs, the dark potter said. We put 
on our bath-robes and went down together. 

In the breakfast room I met the other occupants of the 


| cottage. They were sitting in bath-robes around an oilcloth- 
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covered table: a dozen unshaven, haggard creatures with 
dark circles under theif eyes, In a corner stood a Weighing 
machine; on the table a pan of peaches, another of ryy 
eggs; and a large white pitcher of milk. Rach patient had 
atin cup; his name was inscribed upon adhesive plaster anc 
fastened to it-—and the meal was before him, 

‘There was nothing but cheerfulness in this mixed as. 
sembly, | found other potters, of different nationalities. , 
young apprentice plumber of nineteen, on his second visit t 
our resort; an undertaker’s assistant, who could talk barely 
above a whisper, and yet was the jolliest of us all; a Pull. 
man conductor with a dry wit, also a returned patient; and, 
standing out beyond everyone, a little Irishman whom | 
shall call lomimy, 

He was a bent little fellow, hollow-chested and unbe- 
lievably thin, with a tearing cough and an ever-present 
fever, yet the smile seldom left his face or the light ot 
friendliness his blue eyes. His was never the spurious gaicty 
of the determined optimist, but a native cheeriness and 
sweetness. I recall that the nurse had left his thermometer 
upstairs one morning. “Let me get it!” he cried, and was 
at the foot of the stairs before she caught him and sent hin 
back. Poor little gallant Tomsny, whose one extra run up- 
stairs might mean his last! 

After two weeks in bed at cottage number onc, | was 
moved to number three, and there I met Dendron. 

I remember well that evening. It was on the back porch, 
where three or four of us, all in bath-robes, were sitting in 
the sifted rays of the evening sun. He came out from hy 
room in a red-and-black robe, and I was taken at once bv 
his face. Bath-robes—like death and poverty—are great 
levellers of persons. We have only the face as a guide to the 
station in life of our new acquaintance; and the station we 
assign is not determined by caste or cash. 

So Dendron took high rank in my regard. His was a fine 
face, square-jawed and strong, with a fighting pug nose and 
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covered table: a dozen unshaven, haggard creatures with 
dark circles under their eyes. In a corner stood a Weighing 
machine; on the table a pan of peaches, another of ray 
eggs; and a large white pitcher of milk. Each patient had 
a tin cup; his name was inscribed upon adhesive plaster and 
fastened to it—and the meal was before him. 

There was nothing but cheerfulness in this mixed a. 
sembly. I found other potters, of different nationalities; ; 
young apprentice plumber of nineteen, on his second visit to 
our resort; an undertaker’s assistant, who could talk barely 
above a whisper, and yet was the jolliest of us all; a Pull- 
man conductor with a dry wit, also a returned patient; and, 
standing out beyond everyone, a little Irishman whom | 
shall call Tommy. 

He was a bent little fellow, hollow-chested and unbe- 
lievably thin, with a tearing cough and an ever-present 
fever, yet the smile seldom left his face or the light of 
friendliness his blue eyes. His was never the spurious gaiety 
of the determined optimist, but a native cheeriness and 
sweetness. I recall that the nurse had left his thermometer 
upstairs one morning. “Let me get it!” he cried, and was 
at the foot of the stairs before she caught him and sent him 
back. Poor little gallant Tommy, whose one extra run up- 
stairs might mean his last! 

) After two weeks in bed at cottage number one, | was 
moved to number three, and there I met Dendron. 

I remember well that evening. It was on the back porch, 
where three or four of us, all in bath-robes, were sitting in 
the sifted rays of the evening sun. He came out from his 
room in a red-and-black robe, and I was taken at once by 
his face. Bath-robes—like death and poverty—are great 
levellers of persons. We have only the face as a guide to the 
station in life of our new acquaintance; and the station we 
assign is not determined by caste or cash. 

So Dendron took high rank in my regard. His was a fine 
face, square-jawed and strong, with a fighting pug nose and 
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yet a sensitiveness to feeling and an open-hearted camara- 
derie and honesty in his blue-green eyes. Later I learned 
that the strength in his jaws came partly from eating hard- 
tack as a sailor in the navy, and his openness of approach 
from consort with his fellow politicians on the police traffic 
squad at home. But two weeks in the same room did not dis- 
pel, and only strengthened, my early liking for his nature. 

With his lung affection, he had lost his voice, except the 
barest whisper, from shouting at errant teamsters in the 
streets. He was extremely devout, prayed early and late, 
and my sympathy went out to him in his troubles. Having 
no family, he boarded, and he had committed himself to 
the daughter of his landlady, although now he believed 
that if he married her, his life would be very unpleasant. It 
was an experience to see Dendron’s face brighten when the 
doctor told him he could not possibly be cured within less 
than two years. 

The main building—a large white affair—faced south- 
ward. Across the lawn was cottage number one, and beyond 
it number two, both facing southeast, looking down the 
valley where the silver thread of river, followed by the 
railroad, made a sharp turn or two between the hills and 
disappeared. Above, at an even height, low blue mountains 
encircled the horizon. Across from the rear of number two 
was cottage number three, where Dendron and I roomed 
together. 

There was a motley crew in this cottage. The young Rus- 
sian Jew was there, and with him a young German Jew. 
Then there was a black-eyed virile degenerate—a fight 
promoter and floor walker by occupation—who now was 
down with all the ills of man. He was hoarse and very deaf. 
| remember a vivid electric night of roaring thunder and 
sousing sheets of water, followed by this fellow’s appear- 
ance at breakfast, inquiring if it had rained. Two or three 
men were in bed: one an empty, loud-voiced insurance 
agent, another a pleasant Scotchman. Finally there was 
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“Doc” Donovan, a brilliant young medical student—a, 
Irishman, with all of an Irishman’s wit and humanity, I 
saw him later at Saranac. 

We arose every day before the morning mists had gone, 
and after breakfast trooped to the kiosk, facing the rising 
sun. Here we “cured” in reclining chairs, talked and read; 
watched the hand of autumn turn slowly the hills to a crim- 
son and gold. 

Before us a path wound up the hill to the infirmary, and 
in the cool of each evening a little bent figure in black 
would toil up the ascent, her eyes on the ground, her white 
hair concealed by a black woollen shawl. Her boy was at 
the infirmary, she would have told you. Even we of the 
kiosk knew what the outcome must be. The little old 
mother alone clung to hope, and climbed up each evening 
to lay a cool hand on his brow. 

It was thinking of her that brought the first glimmerings 
through the mists of depression. Mixed thoughts they were 
at first. It seemed that love was the altar fire of the world; 
that here in this bent old body, there in the hearts of our 
friends, were small blue flames that lighted again in the 
hearts they were pressed against. It was enough that some- 
time you had lighted this sacrificial fire, if only flicker- 
ingly, pitifully seldom. Here was your justification: a flame 
to be cherished and transmitted throughout the ages. And 
a bit of time yet remained. How much more time had you 
than her boy on the top of the hill! And while the time was, 
you still could see the yellow sunlight on the grass; race in 
spirit with the mists now flying down the valley. The 
thoughts were not clear. And always came a catch between 
thought and action. 

The medical staff of our resort consisted of a young “in- 
terne,”” named Hewlan, notoriously absent-minded. He 
cared not for contact with the patients, being of delicate 
nurture, and although he was “one of us” we saw him but 
little, only when someone was ill. But he would come to 
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number three and talk to Donovan, as they were men of the 
same profession, and it was through Donovan that I learned 
something of this tall, ungainly, sandy-haired Kentuckian, 
who walked always with his feet upon the clouds. 

He confided in Donovan that there was a woman in 
Texas—an elderly lady, be it said—who was infatuated 
with him. She was enormously wealthy, and he considered 
taking her in marriage. But his purpose was noble. He 
would marry her and build a famous hospital. Here he 
would gather men of science about him. 

I could never get more than this about the hospital, for 
Donovan always dissolved into laughter at the idea of 
Hewlan upon a revolving stool (as Donovan put it) with 
men of science about him, “looking at him through micro- 
scopes.” 

I stayed at our resort in the mountains for four weeks, 
still the victim of depression, still weighted down by the 
horror of something I had always been told was horrible. 
Then came the welcome summons to the Adirondacks. I 
felt that if I could but get into their thin dry air, I could 
breathe again. 

This was the middle of September. My first impression 
of Saranac is looking out of the window of the Pullman 
dressing-room and seeing the ground covered with heavy 
frost. It was like the cool hand of nature on a heated 
forehead. 

A stout travelling salesman was washing his hands. 
Noticing the frost, he turned to me with a grin. “Guess 
they'll be sitting out in fur coats to-day!” he said. 

I registered at the Inn under suspicious eyes, I felt. 
Where were all the sick people? One or two ruddy men 
were standing with their backs to the fire, two or three 
sturdy others were sitting and reading the newly arrived 
papers. Only the elevator boy, I noticed, showed an ill 
man’s thinness and pallor. 

At breakfast there was still the same lack. Among the 
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many in the large, well-lighted dining-room were a fey 
patently delicate people, but only a few. The next after. 
noon I moved to the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, to 
which Dr. E. L. Trudeau had given the best years of his 
life. 

It stands on a wooded hillside in beautiful grounds—, 
score of well-modelled cottages divided between the sexes, 
with about one hundred and twenty patients in all. The 
Saranac River winds along the valley below; across is the 
rounded top of Mount Baker, always alive with color; to 
the left stretches the narrow bottom land of the valley, 
following the river in its turnings between the blue hills 
until it disappears suddenly beneath the distant brow of 
old White Face. 

Here, then, was I to live for a while among them, and | 
was interested to find out just what kind they were. 

What surprised me was their gaiety. The hall was alive 
with laughter and chatter after each meal, the dining- 
room was full of the noise of people enjoying each other. 
I saw nowhere a face disfigured by the thought of death or 
horror. They were generally young, almost entirely be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five, and were of a 
class, on the average, that one might find at a summer re- 
sort hotel. All of them looked well; much better, in fact, 
than the people one sees in cities. Nor was this because all 
were slightly afflicted; rather because they lived proper 
lives, with a maximum of rest and air and plenty of whole- 
some food. 

Time was when I should have thought that to lie all 
day long almost immovable was but a poor exchange for 
death. Experience shows quite otherwise. In reading, your 
mind may live with the minds of all ages: there is no limit 
to kind and quality. And if your eyes tire of the page you 
may marvel as the spring slowly expands the grass, see the 
evening glow of rose fade from Mount Baker, count the 
new birds as they come. Later, it is an education and a de- 
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light to watch the robin as he listens acutely for the worm 
tunnelling so darkly below, to see him pierce the sod in- 
effectually, then again, and lean back in joyous conquest 
against the elastic resistance of his prey. The world blooms 
in beauty, and in the hush of evening it is enough for happi- 
ness that the warmly cupped buds sway slowly in the 
vagrant breeze. 

So we discover the emancipation of the mind from the 
confines of space and flesh, and find ourselves proudly 
possessed of new powers for delight; new doors fall open 
down the corridors of existence. 

Presently fresh strength is stealing into the blood along 
with the wine of spring. You are living, and greater con- 
quest, your mind too is living in tune with the pulse that 
beats through nature. You are living, yes; but you have 
come serenely and peacefully to feel that, if you were to 
cease living, the same pulse would continue to beat securely, 
and somewhere in the wide current of being the Power that 
turns the rose to red would find for you your place. 

Donovan came up to our infirmary a few months after I 
arrived. He was evidently far gone, greatly emaciated, 
weak with the fever that had haunted him for a year. He 
could not eat, and could talk barely above a whisper. But 
the old Donovan spirit was as alive as ever. I heard, along 
with many inimitable comments, the latest news from our 
earlier resort. The Pullman conductor had returned home, 
taken up tennis as a recreation, and “cashed in.”? Hewlan, it 
seemed, had married the plump girl in the office, giving up 
apparently his ambition to gather men of science about him. 
Dendron was back on the force, earning his monthly wage 
and feeling once more a man, not married so far as Donovan 
knew. The young Russian Jew had been expelled for 
throwing an egg at the deaf rowé; or rather for missing him 
with the egg and hitting the visiting chief physician. 
Tommy he had lost track of. The Scotchman and the others 
still lived on there and prospered. 
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Of Donovan not so well can be reported. The time came, 
indeed, when the plucky fellow asked to be sent home for 
the few weeks he knew remained to him, and before long 
there came back to us the newspaper clipping we had re. 
signed ourselves to expect. 

In cases such as Donovan’s is revealed the unescapable 
tragedy of this illness. But, of course, there is an unescap- 
able tragedy in any extended aspect of life. Looking back, 
after years of abounding health and activity, I am inclined 
to believe that the recovered sufferer is the gainer, and not 
the loser, by his experience. If he has achieved a different 
outlook on life, it is not a worse one, but a better. He has 
made friends with death. It is closer to him now; not in 
years, perhaps, but always there at his elbow. And the 
nearer death comes, the closer a man gets to life. He is 
spurred to find quickly the things that have in them the 
essence of being. He moves into a better sense of values. If 
it all need end so soon, he must see the silver moon come up 
again between the pines; lie on the sun-kissed grass, breathe 
the wind on the top of mountains, and drink at the cold, 
clear spring. He must listen close to the words of the great 
as they fall silently on the inner ear from the type in books, 
and those that he loves must come closer and touch him 
with their hands. 

Thus he finds himself, and comes into his own. While it 
lasts, he will think to drink down life, with its vicissitudes 
and gladness, as a wine given by the gods. And when the 
lees are dry, he will not fear to turn down the empty glass. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
A HAPPY WARRIOR 


CuarLes W. Exiot, THE Man His by WILLIAM 
Attan NEILSON, 2 vols., Harper & Brothers. 

Tue agitations that have clouded the world’s sky during the last 
ten years are vividly dramatized by a glance through this book, 
which breathes the peace, courage, and certitude of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Dr. Eliot was for fifty years and more not 
only the dominant figure in American education but (if we ex- 
clude political characters) the first citizen of the land. This vol- 
ume of essays and addresses resembles the great candelabrum 
thrown up by acentury plant when it dies: it represents the whole 
life of the plant in decorative and architectural proportions. 

A good title for the collection would be “Sources of Satisfac- 
tion.” The papers are grouped under the general subjects of 
Education, Economics, Government, The Conduct of Life, and 
so on, the last-named being literary essays. Everyone should read 
the opening essay, which is Dr. Eliot’s inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of Harvard in 1869. He was then thirty-five. All of Eliot’s 
strength is in this paper; and his limitations, like the limitations 
of a fine steel-engraving, are concealed in its merits. It is a very 
remarkable address and gives out a programme. The language 
is crisp; every point is made with brief precision. “Science, no 
more than poetry, finds its best warrant in utility.” “Philosophi- 
cal subjects should never be taught with authority.” “The vulgar 
conceit that a Yankee can turn his hands to anything we insensibly 
carry into high places where it is preposterous and criminal.” Dr. 
Eliot’s remarks on women students, on lectures and text-books, 
on elective studies, on the teaching of science, are human and 
astute; and in speaking of the poor student his words become 
beautiful, for throughout his life his warmest feelings went out 
to the indigent scholar. “The happiness which the winning of a 
scholarship gives is not the recipient’s alone: it flashes back to the 
home whence he came and gladdens anxious hearts there. The 
good it does is not his alone, but descends, multiplying at every 
step, through generations.” 
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Dr. Eliot’s conception of the function of a university and the 
form of its organization is expounded with clarity, and was neve; 
changed or modified during his career. A careful examination of 
this theory explains the course run by our American universities 
ever since—a course innocently, magnanimously, and logically 
pursued till it gradually transformed our universities into com- 
peting camps of half-educated business men shouting for More 
Money, More Money! The theory was simple enough, and its 
weak point was its main point, namely that the trustees of a uni- 
versity should be men of affairs. The function of a university 
according to Eliot was to reflect the actual world and to reach out 
into the community and draw in the Present. “It should always, 
he says, be pushing forward after more professors, better pro- 
fessors, more land and buildings, better apparatus.” The rules 
applicable to “government bureaus, manufactories, and all great 
companies should be adopted in a University.” The president 
must “watch to seize opportunities to get money, to secure emi- 
nent teachers and scholars; to influence public opinion towards the 
advancement of learning.” “Sound judgment on finance” is put 
first in his description of the proper trustee—and the search for 
money is accentuated among a college president’s duties. “The 
University should be eager, sleepless, untiring, ever prompt to 
welcome and apply the liberality of the community.” 

This inaugural of 1869 explains something that has always dis- 
tressed me. At every Harvard Commencement, after the pro- 
cessional assembling of the officers and the graduates, the solemn 
ceremonies are invariably begun by the reading aloud of the list 
of gifts and bequests received by the university during the year, 
with, of course, the names of the givers. Now the germ of this 
practice—which comes as a shock to anyone who approaches the 
ceremony in a reverent mood—is to be found in this inaugural. 

According to Dr. Eliot, a university is a militant body and must 
invade the community. It is a business venture which produces 
education, and education is a very desirable and pleasant com- 
modity and one which is advantageous to the recipient. This view 
was exactly in accord with the instincts and prejudices of the 
American people. Eliot’s view of a university would be admirable 
as the prospectus of a newspaper. The recent Business School is 
a logical outcome of the Harvard inaugural and is implied in the 
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theory therein propounded. The one thing that is left out of this 
theory of a university is the heart of the whole matter, namely, 
that a university is a place where intellectual men exert an un- 
conscious personal influence upon the young. This inaugural, like 
all of Dr. Eliot’s writings, is pervaded by a kind of wholesale 
benevolence which wants to serve everyone. Size and success are 
its aim. They were attained. The Nemesis which followed this 
initial error in aim was precipitated by the deluge of new-born 
ignorance and colossal wealth which, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, began to rush towards our colleges as if at the call of 
a magician. The teeming ignorance and foaming wealth would 
have rushed to the colleges in any case; but they would have met 
with a less enthusiastic reception by the colleges had our educators 
been less simple-minded as to the nature of education. 

The second essay in the volume is dated 1884—fifteen years 
after the first—and the style has changed. We are now in the 
realm of a complacent reasonableness. Such phrases as “We shall 
have occasion to enquire,” “It has been observed,” “It follows 
that,” are in order. Service and efficiency appear as the soul’s 
consolation, democracy as the attained promised land. Neverthe- 
less, these essays are admirable in their own uninspired way, and 
the papers which concern strikes and trade unions appear to me 
to be the perfection of economic dissertation. Three or four of 
the essays stand out as masterly and even fiery presentations of 
some practical matter that was near to Eliot’s heart, such as the 
Abuses of Football, the Exemption from Taxation of Charities, 
City Government by Fewer Men, and Sex Hygiene. As an ad- 
ministrator and constitutional lawyer, Eliot stands in the first 
rank, and I should class him among the greatest of such char- 
acters that our history can show. 

As a thinker and moralist, he takes a lower place; and it is 
hardly his own fault that he entered into these fields of specula- 
tion. The subjects which his fame called on him to discuss were 
many. At the close of his half-century term at Harvard he had 
become an acceptable prophet on all social matters. His truly 
imposing personality, his benignity, his clear discourse and beau- 
tiful enunciation were unforgettable. To read his addresses in the 
closet does them an injustice. The ideas they contain were a 
summary of the popular wisdom of the period. They are of the 
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essence of optimism, and while optimism is almost necessary on 3 
platform, it is somehow apt to sound commonplace in a book. Dr. 
Eliot was a true example of Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior,” 
and the subject of his discourse is always the Happy Life, 
subject which he illustrated to perfection in himself, but which 
he does not make interesting in his essays. There are in his works 
no shadows to throw the lights into relief. His story of John 
Gilley deals in externals and is dull. Moreover, he accepted invita- 
tions that took him beyond his native pastures. The Buffalo 
Museum asks for a lecture on Beauty, the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology for a talk on the Future of Religion, “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” for a paper on the Intellectual Life of 
Women—all of them subjects which Dr. Eliot does not under- 
stand, yet patronizes. Emerson did the same sort of thing, and 
with far less excuse, for Emerson rushed into these subjects (an 
angel rushing in where fools know enough not to tread) whereas 
Eliot was lured into them. Perhaps the tradition or inheritance 
of a preacher’s mission was to be seen in each of these men, or 
lingered in the air above them, as indeed it still lingers in our 
land to-day. If preaching will save us, why, lads, shut the books 
and run home: we are saved! The passion for preaching and 
listening to sermons is the one passion that survives in this country 
with the same intensity to-day as it showed in 1620. It has changed 
in nature and quality since the Great War; but it still persists. 
These collected papers of Dr. Eliot give a valuable summary of 
our popular ideals during the epoch that immediately preceded 
the war and give the picture of a great character and a great 
gentleman. 
Joun Jay CHAPMAN 


ARCHAEOLOGIST INTO WRECKER OF ENGINES 

REVOLT IN THE Desert, by T. E. Lawrence, George H. Doran Co. 
Lawrence’s legend has been such a godsend to the town crier 
that Lawrence’s book might very well have been an anticlimax. 
The legend is an unhackneyed one, as legends go. But nowhere 
can it have had a more fabulous success than in the land where 
the press agent is most at home and where it is least conceivable 
that a man should refuse to make the uttermost farthing out of 
his own copy. In England, at any rate, I fancy that they under- 
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stand Lawrence and his reticences more easily than do we. For 
he is by no means the first Englishman who has had surprising 
adventures among “uncivilized” peoples, nor will he be the last 
to inherit the national trait of reserve. And his book is one more 
in that long row of narratives in English by gentleman adven- 
turers which are the envy of all other nations. 

As such, however, it makes the reader think of the Sibylline 
Books and tear his hair with despair over the lost first version, to 
say nothing of the parts of the third which are omitted from this 
abridgment. Perhaps because of this cutting down, the book de- 
mands a good deal even of a reader who is not too easily im- 
pressed by the town crier. Dates are not very plentiful, familiarity 
with places and parallel events is assumed. The Orientalist will 
be shocked by the spelling of Arabic names. See the delicious 
Publisher’s Note on page xv. Still there is an index, while the 
heartless cutting has been done in so skilful a way as to make this 
desert epic begin at a beginning and lead up through successive 
acts to a climax. Lawrence’s arrival at Jidda in the autumn of 
1916 and the finding of the man he needed, Emir Feisal, were the 
first act. The second was the raising of the desert chieftains and 
the taking of the Arabian coast towns, up to Akaba. That was 
done by the middle of 1917; and it left the Turks secure in 
Medina but made very insecure their one long life-line of the 
Hejaz railway. The third act, roughly coinciding with Allenby’s 
advance on Jerusalem, consisted of a cat-and-mouse game with 
the railroad—chiefly in the region of Maan—which earned Law- 
rence his Arabic name of Wrecker of Engines. It also caused a 
price to be put on his head, for one of the engines happened to 
be pulling Jemal Pasha southward to save Jerusalem. Then, 
later in 1918, at the moment when Allenby was ready for his 
decisive push to the north, came the celebrated demonstration 
before Deraa of “three men and a boy with a pistol.” The three 
men and a boy, pouncing out of the eastern desert, demonstrated 
so effectively that the Turco-German retreat was turned into a 
rout and Lawrence rode into Damascus—after the Arab but 
before the English chiefs. There he took command of an in- 
flammable situation, improvising at lightning speed an Arab 
government for Feisal, and there the tantalizing story ends. 

It is tantalizing not only because of six opening chapters which 
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are rumored to be missing, but because after Damascus came 
Aleppo and after Aleppo Paris. Nevertheless in itself it is a com. 
plete story, which for student and general reader alike is treasure- 
trove. As Lawrence himself said of Doughty, in his preface to 
the facsimile edition of “Arabia Deserta,” “there is no sentiment 
nothing merely picturesque, that most common failing of Oriental 
travel books.” The two travellers, of course, went to Arabia on 
very different errands, speaking a very different tongue. Law- 
rence was infinitely more fluent in Arabic, while his English is 
less Biblical, less Spenserian, less deliberate and brooding, terser, 
more whimsical, more of our own time. Yet it is impossible not 
to relate the two, and not only because they have so much the 
same background. In spirit as in blood they are of one race. They 
have the same unconquerable inner fibre, the same aloofness, the 
same comprehension of—shot by secret revulsions of feeling 
against—the fiery suspicious folk about them. They comprehend 
the more profoundly because in their way they are nomads too— 
in the fourth dimension—evasive of accepted tags and pigeon- 
holes, to whom freedom and space are the breath of life. And 
they have, each in his own manner, the same power to evoke a 
landscape or a character in a phrase. 

Lawrence’s portraits, memorable in themselves, explain more 
of the past ten years of desert history than any ten books by lesser 
men. Witness his King Hussein, who makes it clear enough why 
ibn Saud entered Mecca all but unhindered in 1926; and the pale 
burning prophet Feisal; and Sherif Nasir of Medina, “a man 
of gardens, whose lot had been unwilling war since boyhood”; 
and the fierce and cunning warrior Sheikh Auda abu Tayi; and 
old Nuri Shalaan, Emir of the Rualla, lord of the Sirhan and its 
linked waterholes, who was “that rarity in the desert, a man with- 
out sense of argument”; and the preposterous Algerian turncoat 
Abd el Kader; and Sheikh Tallal of Tafas, who rode so heart- 
breakingly to his death in the hour of victory. Of the hour of 
victory Lawrence has in another place something characteristic to 
say—as he says that for him the supreme moment of the war was 
his chance entry into Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate. Of Allenby 
and other fellow countrymen he also has revealing things to 
say—including the mere uniform-wearers about whom his irony 


flickers so lambently. Then that gaudy cut-throat bodyguard of 
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his, who in reality were the best camel men in Arabia! And the 
little Turk whom he surprised too many yards from a rifle, but 
forbore to shoot! 

“Revolt in the Desert” is worthy of its place in a long and 
enviable row. It makes one feel the vanity of fashionable expres- 
sionisms, as of the immense dust that has been beaten up around 
this young man who merely chose not to coin the blood of his 
comrades into gold. They say he is now in India. Perhaps! But if 
he is, shall we not one of these days discover such a book about 
India as no one else has written? 

H. G. Dwicut 


CHURCHILL ON THE GREAT WAR 
Tue Wortp Crisis, 1916-1918, by Winston S. CHURCHILL, 
2 vols., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A recent issue of “Punch” presented Dame Britannia in the 
garb of a school-mistress, announcing: “This week’s prize for 
history goes to Master Winston Churchill.” Students of the war 
will applaud the verdict and, however great their sympathy with 
the British taxpayer, will rejoice that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found opportunity in the midst of his mathematical 
labors to complete the most brilliant general survey of the war 
that has yet appeared. In the clarity of his presentation, in his 
sense of dramatic values, and in the persuasiveness of his special 
pleading, Mr. Churchill has fully maintained the level set by 
the earlier volumes. His narrative takes up the military situation 
of early 1916, follows the drama of Jutland, the slaughter of the 
Somme, and the fiasco of Roumanian intervention, the Nivelle 
adventure of the spring of 1917, and the fruitless British assaults 
upon Paschendale, the conquest of the U-boats, the great German 
drives of 1918, and the final turn of the tide that ended in Ger- 
man collapse. Interspersed are chapters upon the political situa- 
tion in Great Britain, the intervention of America, Mr. Church- 
ill’s own work at the Ministry of Munitions. All this in a book 
of slightly more than six hundred pages, from which the main 
issues of the war always stand out distinctly, illuminated at the 
same time by the detail that gives color to every page and enforces 
the author’s arguments. 

For the book bristles with controversial issues and is punctuated 
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with might-have-beens. Therein, the reviewer believes, lies much 
of its value as well as its interest. Many an arid historian wil] set 
down the course of events with accuracy, but few will be so well 
qualified by personal experience and literary capacity to disengage 
the vital questions of political, military, and naval strategy which 
must be discussed and comprehended before the ultimate history 
of the war can be written. Mr. Churchill’s personal and official 
contacts were such that he had at his command a fund of first- 
hand information, and his freedom from responsibility for the 
conduct of military or naval operations after he left the Ad- 
miralty in 1915, permits a certain objectivity that appears in his 
statement of both sides of the case even when he leaves no doubt 
of his personal opinion. 

The main thesis of the two volumes is an indictment of the 
higher strategy which persisted in fruitless attacks upon the strong 
positions along the Western Front. “From first to last it is con- 
tended that once the main armies were in deadlock in France the 
true strategy for both sides was to attack the weaker partners in 
the opposite combination with the utmost speed and ample force.” 
Armed with devastating statistics, Mr. Churchill assails the doc- 
trine of the guerre d’usure, the theory of attrition, for which 
Marshal Joffre and Sir William Robertson accepted responsi- 
bility. “During the whole war the Germans never lost in any 
place more than the French they fought, and frequently inflicted 
double casualties upon them. . . . In all the British offensives 
the British casualties were never less than 3 to 2, and often nearly 
double the corresponding German losses. . . . What becomes of 
the argument of the ‘battle of attrition’? . . . The process of 
attrition was at work but it was on our side that its ravages fell, 
and not on the German. . . . It was not until 1918 that the 
change fatal for Germany occurred. . . . It was their own offen- 
sive, not ours, that consummated their ruin.” The argument is 
attractive to the lay historian; it is safer, perhaps, to await the 
final verdict of the military expert, if, indeed, a final verdict can 
ever be reached. So, too, in the case of the Battle of Jutland, the 
argument of Mr. Churchill’s narrative leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that Lord Jellicoe lost three opportunities of destroy- 
ing the German High Sea Fleet, and that in accepting any one of 
them he would not have endangered his own or the security of 
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Great Britain; but the cautious reader will await more discussion. 
At least Mr. Churchill has rendered great service by his clarifica- 
tion of the issues. 

American students will observe the author’s cordiality of tone 
in dealing with the character of the American war effort after 
1917, although he confesses his inability to understand Mr. Wil- 
son’s earlier policy, and although he believes that the effects of 
our war effort were moral rather than material in their nature. 
They will doubtless regret that the limits of the book did not 
permit Mr. Churchill to discuss in greater detail the interesting 
development of inter-Allied co-ordination that followed upon the 
Northcliffe and Reading Missions to the United States. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


EDUCATION AS A LIVELY ART 
EpuCATION AND THE Goop Lire, RussELL, Boni & 
Liveright. 
Tue MEANING OF A LipeRAL Epucation, by Everetr DEAN 
Martin, W. W. Norton & Co. 
In “Education and the Good Life,” Bertrand Russell is address- 
ing adults about their children, and in “The Meaning of a Liberal 


Education,” Everett Dean Martin is addressing adults about 
themselves. Both are popularizers, who glory in their shame. One 
has already risked his scholarly reputation by public utterance on 
such diverse topics as War, Relativity, and China, and the other 
discusses matters with his Cooper Union audiences which a pru- 
dent professor would not mention outside his own department. 
Both authors have achieved a degree of clarity and of literary 
distinction rare in modern educational writing, and we are spared 
the current clichés, the Englishman probably never having heard 
them, and the American having carefully eschewed them. Both 
eager protestants against the mechanical in education, they have 
escaped the solemnity of the reformer, and their books are not 
only interesting, but amusing. 

The two men have come to their present beliefs by very differ- 
ent roads. The elder, scion of an historic English family, fol- 
lowed the path set for the ruling caste until he stepped aside to 
become a university don and a scholar of distinction both in 
mathematics and philosophy. Later experiences have extended his 
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horizon, including militant pacifism and its consequences, resj- 
dence in the Far East, and most exciting of all—the recent arriya] 
of two “Young Visiters” in his home. The younger man, raised 
in a prairie town, graduated from the local denominational ¢ol- 
lege, then from a Chicago seminary, preacher and lecturer, always 
omnivorous reader, is to-day the lay shepherd of a miscellaneous 
flock—The People’s Institute of New York. Indeed his present 
book grew out of a series of Institute lectures. 

There is a certain piquancy therefore in discovering the dis- 
tinguishing quality of the American to be urbanity, and that of 
the Englishman to be naiveté. In “Education and the Good Life,” 
a philosopher, suddenly faced with the realities of education in 
his own nursery, shares with his readers his observation and his 
musings. What is not the result of direct observation or of his 
own childhood memories is largely spun from his inner conscious- 
ness. His educational reading appears to have been more or less 
random and not to have included the best of his contemporaries. 
Many of Bertrand Russell’s discoveries are already pretty com- 
mon knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic at any rate, but the 
way in which a very able man will express even a familiar idea is 
well worth our attention, and there are frequent instances in which 
the author brings the American reader up with a sharp and stimu- 
lating turn. 

The best tribute to “The Meaning of a Liberal Education” is 
its power to make the adult reader think of his own shortcomings 
rather than those of his neighbor. Its appearance is therefore most 
timely, for to-day thousands of us have just reached the point 
at which we believe adult education to be an admirable thing— 
for the other fellow. 

In Mr. Martin’s Introduction we read: “The man who strives 
to educate himself—and no one else can educate him—must win 
a certain victory over his own nature. He must learn to smile at 
his dear idols, analyze his every prejudice, scrap if necessary his 
fondest and most consoling belief, question his presuppositions, 
and take his chances with the truth. The greater the need of edu- 
cation, the stronger the resistance to it. . . . No one who is 
merely a creature of his own times is really educated. There is 
conceivable a world in which—great as are the historical acci- 
dents that separate them—a Socrates, or a Plato, or a Cicero, or 
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an Erasmus, a Voltaire, a Goethe, a Huxley would be at home. 
Much as they differ, there is yet something which the educated 
have in common, a quality of spirit, something that may not be 
defined, but that right-minded people recognize. . . . It is the 
meaning of a liberal education.” 

In chapters on Liberal Education versus Animal Training, 
Propaganda, and Book Learning, on Doubt and Dilemmas, on 
The Free Spirit and Human Worth, on Work and Morals, the 
author shows how the victory may be won. Then follow delight- 
ful chapters on The Classical Tradition: Plato and Aristotie, on 
Humanism: Erasmus and Montaigne, on Science and Supersti- 
tion: Huxley, and an admirable summary entitled “The Fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge.” 

For the reader who needs it most, the book is probably too long, 
or rather it is too tightly packed to serve its purpose most effec- 
tively. When the author darts from his road to slay some dragon 
or other, as he is frequently tempted to do, there is danger that 
the reader who tries to follow him may be lost in the underbrush. 
Some dragons are slain several times, for example, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The book is, however, by all odds the most important 
contribution to the understanding of adult education which has 


thus far been made in the United States, and the only man of our 
generation who is likely to write a better one is Mr. Martin 
himself. 


F. P. Kepprer 


BRYCE AND PALMERSTON 

James Bryce, dy H. A. L. FisHer, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 

PALMERSTON, by PHitrp GuEDALLA, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
In the case of James Bryce a biography on the nineteenth-century 
model was as inevitable as any literary event could be. He was not 
only a very eminent public man: he was a British and an inter- 
national institution, representative of a people, an epoch, a culture. 
He was various and copious beyond almost all his contemporaries, 
overwhelming in knowledge and curiosity and in multitudinous 
contact with the world of past and present. Moreover, as a person 
he was noble and simple. No possible biographer could have re- 
sisted the impulse to make his book at once an orthodox survey 
and a sustained eulogy. 
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Mr. Fisher has dealt at length, as we should expect, with 


Bryce’s origins and early training, with his career as law professor 
and liberal statesman, his American periods, and his two master 
passions-—travel and inquiry. And the portrait that emerges jg 
exceedingly attractive. Bryce was a devotee of the religion of 
public service. He was free from every form of pettiness. He en- 
joyed every day of his crowded life, marked as it was by a good 
fortune that suffered no check until after his retirement from the 
Washington embassy. Mr. Fisher’s road, accordingly, was in the 
main laid out for him in advance. Nevertheless, his method of 
selection will raise questions in the mind of the critical reader. He 
is clearly right in giving relatively little space to the books, but 
I am doubtful as to the wisdom of other decisions. Why, for 
example, quote so largely from Bryce’s letters to his relatives on 
his travels, since many of them relate to familiar scenes, and 
Bryce in his books made ample use of these experiences? Mr. 
Fisher might, I suggest, have been rigorous on this point, and 
so have brought his book within the limits of a single volume, 
thus leaving the way open for a selection of letters. Bryce, one of 
the most indefatigable of international correspondents, is im- 
perfectly represented here. Such letters on public affairs as are 
given belong chiefly to the latest years, and they will have the 
indubitable effect of diminishing his fame. 

The Bryce of the first volume is the man the English-speaking 
world loves and admires, the man in all his fine quality and 
abounding wealth of mind. The Bryce of the second volume must, 
I fear, prove to be a disappointment to large numbers of people. 
At seventy-six Bryce was too old to preserve a perfect balance 
under the shock of war. It is plain that he had no understanding 
of American popular sentiment after 1914. Similarly, in his 
letters on England after the armistice Bryce often went very wide 
of the mark. His comments upon the labor movement might have 
come from Dean Inge. Never in touch with industrial England, 
he had in his later years become altogether detached. Nor, at this 
time, was Bryce able to estimate even the political forces of his 
own country. He announced to Dr. Eliot that Lloyd George’s 
unequalled electoral triumph in 1918 would not be reversed in 
less than a year. Lloyd George was in command for four years 
after that. Such instances as this could be almost indefinitely 
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multiplied. Bryce, it should be remembered, was a master of 
knowledge: but knowledge is not independent of the human in- 
strument. 

For so accomplished a scholar, Mr. Fisher, I regret to note, 
shows much carelessness as a biographer. His dates are occasionally 
wrong. He misspells the names of many prominent public men 
(Wilfrid Laurier, Frederic Harrison, Aerenthal, etc.). And his 
incidental comments are apt to bring a little shock to the 
reader, as when he prints, “The sea of Japan lay helpless at his 
feet!” 

Like Fisher, Philip Guedalla is most fortunate in his subject. 
Palmerston, although written about endlessly for three-quarters 
of a century, had not hitherto been taken in hand by a critical 
biographer, nor had any historian worked through the rich de- 
posit of papers at Broadlands. The privilege of doing this was 
accorded to Mr. Guedalla. He has read all the books and all the 
documents so far accessible. He knows his man through and 
through; and if there are any still dark places in the record of 
Palmerston and the men who surrounded him, we may be sure 
that no rival can tell Mr. Guedalla where they are. His five 
hundred pages are packed with knowledge, wit, and illustrative 
allusion, and “Pam” at last is set alongside Wellington and Dis- 
raeli in the front rank of those “professional eccentrics” of Eng- 
lish politics who aroused the half-angry admiration of Henry 
Adams. 

As for Mr. Guedalla himself, he can have only one com- 
plaint against his public. Under the mistaken guidance of many 
reviewers, it persists in regarding him as a disciple or imitator of 
Lytton Strachey. Here is one of the absurdest of current blunders. 
There is not a page of Guedalla that Lytton Strachey would or 
could have produced. There are no two writers working in the 
same field who are more unlike in temper and aim, in accent and 
vocabulary; and, as it happens, years before the publication of 
“Eminent Victorians” Guedalla was throwing off essays in his 
own manner. It is the manner by virtue of which he won his 
reputation as an essayist—the very manner for those short satiric 
portrait sketches that engage Mr. Guedalla in his lighter mo- 
ments. But I regretfully contend that when applied to a full- 
length historical study it will not do. Mr. Guedalla has allowed 
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his joyous step to become a merely mechanical movement. His 
play with adjectives and adverbs, a favorite dozen or so eve; 
recurring, is the ruin of a style that is capable of brilliant effects, 
As practised here, I submit, it does less than justice to a splendid 
theme, or to the author’s immense knowledge and critical insight, 


S. K. Rarcuirrr, 


NETS TO CATCH THE WIND 

An OuTLinE oF CuristIAnity, 5 vols., Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Betrevinc Wor p, dy Lewis Browne, Macmillan Co. 

An outline of Christianity was inevitable. It is too much to sup- 
pose that publishers could have resisted the market for such a 
work, or that the interpreters of Christianity to the man in the 
street should have ignored the present intellectual avidity of 
that wayfarer. He will not err seriously herein. 

Professor Scott of Union Theological Seminary and Professor 
Easton of the General Theological Seminary are the editors of 
the first volume of the “Outline.” Professor Foakes Jackson, 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Bishop McConnell, and Dr. John Finley 
are the editors of the succeeding four volumes. These familiar 
names of good repute among us vouch for the scholarship and the 
high seriousness of their joint endeavor. They also determine the 
general point of view of the work. 

This outline represents what may be called the orthodox 
modernist position among Protestants. It is doubtful if funda- 
mentalists will subscribe to the interpretation of many of the facts 
under review. It is improbable that impatient radicalism will be 
content. But between these extremes lies the great body of open- 
minded lay readers, desiring in manageable and intelligible form, 
some plain rereading of the Christian tradition in its entirety. 

The writers have had to work “miracles of condensation.” The 
necessities of the case have compelled a bare outwardness of 
narrative style which often leaves too little time for an adventure 
after the true inwardness of great men and great movements. 
Still, as Edward Caird says, we learn our first lessons with the 
capital letters of things and only later revert to the lower font 
of subjectivity. Here are the plain and simple lessons of Christian 
history, set in “caps.” More than this lies beyond the scope and 
intention of the volumes. 
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The final volume is of a hortatory and prophetic nature, dis- 
cussing many controversial matters and intent upon breeding 
creative faith in the large and bold ideas of Christianity coming 
to pass in human societies. In the main it will carry the consent of 
the better Christian conscience of the community. 

Here, then, are no books for scholars, filled with subtleties and 
inconclusive findings. Here is a simple record of what Chris- 
tianity has done and ought to do in our world, as this “Beloved 
Community of Memory and Hope” is construed by liberal- 
minded students, publicists, ecclesiastics. As a friend of mine says, 
these books, to-day, fill the gap left vacant in daily life by the 
now savorless salt of table talk. What is written here for common 
consumption is what was said around dinner tables or firesides a 
generation or so ago. Here we have what should be the common 
stock in intellectual trade of the intelligent layman. It is no small 
service to the time to have rendered this information thus acces- 
sible. 

Christianity claims but a third of Mr. Browne’s concern. He 
pays his preliminary and sympathetic respects to the religions of 
India, China, Persia, and Jewry, as well as to primitive magic 
and to ancient tribal cults. He has done a vivid bit of writing, 
always interesting, often challenging. Covering a much wider 
area than that of the “Outline of Christianity” he has achieved 
at the same time much more inwardness in telling the entire tale. 
He understands the “daemon” as well as the event. Criticism will 
not demur at his major propositions, and piety will find much 
insight in them. However, one is left uncertain as to whether Mr. 
Browne does not regard religion as the ultimate escape mechanism 
from actuality to the solace of illusion, rather than as the path- 
way to reality. We do not require of him as narrator personal 
professions of faith, but we are left in doubt as to whether the 
premise which he seems to assume can exhaust the theme. 

In the matter of pictures, Mr. Browne, drawing his own pen 
sketches very well and with consistency throughout the volume, 
has solved successfully a problem which has defied the makers of 
the “Outline.” There is a real tang and touch of plausible veri- 
similitude in Mr. Browne’s work in black and white, which is en- 
tirely wanting in colored reproductions of masterpieces of eccle- 
siastical art, or the color photographs of triple starred scenes 
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which punctuate the other five volumes. It was inevitable that 
those twenty-five hundred pages of text should have been relieved 
by illustration. It was not inevitable that the pictures should have 
been chosen with such disregard of the artistic unities, or that the 
subjects should have been so provocative of disquieting thoughts, 
It is a far cry from a khan in Galilee to the Black Country in 
Staffordshire and the steel mills of Homestead seen at night, yet 
all of these are pictured. The Man from Mars might not deduce 
from the illustrations of the “Outline of Christianity” that story 
of the “Progress of our Civilization” which the text celebrates, 
Meanwhile perhaps we may be grateful that the illustrators have 
not allowed the narrow apologetic intent to suppress their realistic 
candor and that plainly, as the illustrations of the final volume 
suggest, there is good spade work yet to be done. The one heresy, 
as Dean Inge insists upon telling us, is to take our ease in Zion 
while we sing, of the church, “Far down the ages now, her 
journey well nigh done.” 


L. Sperry 


FIELDING AND SMOLLETT 


FIELDING THE Nove .ist, by Freperic T. BLancuarp, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


A Srupy rn by Howarp Swazey Buck, Yale University 
Press. 


Tue Lerrers or Tosras SMouuett, dy Epwarp S. Noyes, Harvard 
University Press. 

THE great novelists of the eighteenth century seem much nearer 
to us than the Victorians. It is as if time moved backward instead 
of forward. Defoe, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett were, in cur- 
rent phrase, “behaviorists,” delighting in the human display as 
a spectacle mainly. In form their novels are personal narratives 
written in the first or the third person, very like what we are 
having in the year 1927. 

It is an amazing story that Mr. Blanchard tells about the ups 
and downs of Fielding’s literary reputation from his first coming 
into fame. During the dark days when that fame was obscured, 
an admiring light shone here and there. Fine things were said 
about “Tom Jones” by Scott and Coleridge and Thackeray. But 
there were reservations. Scott maintained that in some important 
respects Fielding was surpassed by Smollett. Coleridge balked 
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at the Lady Bellaston episode. Thackeray could not reconcile the 
hook with the character of the man, whom he described as an 
inebriate, writing novels and plays in the early morning hours 
with a wet towel over his head, after a night spent with friends 
at a tavern. Not until the eighties of the last century was there 
any very serious attempt to find out what kind of life Fielding 
really lived or to render an impartial verdict on the literary value 
of the works he left behind him. Even then there were reserva- 
tions. Lowell could not quite put Fielding among the very great; 
and Dobson’s biography of the novelist had the air of an apology. 
Since that time Fielding has come into his own. His character has 
been vindicated. He lived, it has been discovered, a normal life 
devoted to his art, to his family and friends, and to great public 
services. “Tom Jones,” which in the course of its history, has 
been many times “incinerated” by moralists, is read everywhere 
to-day. Though no one would now write, if he could, exactly like 
Fielding, yet the art of “Tom Jones” has been commended by 
many contemporary novelists. H. G. Wells, who has no high 
opinion of his predecessors, makes an exception in favor of “Field- 
ing and one or two others.” I recall a conversation with Conrad 
in which he spoke of “Tom Jones” with bated breath as the great 
masterpiece of English fiction. And one of our American novelists, 
who has experimented in several styles, remarks that what con- 
temporary fiction, floundering about helplessly, most needs is a 
new “Tom Jones” to lead the way out of the morass. But I must 
not take the bloom off Mr. Blanchard’s book, which gives with 
discrimination and in a most interesting style all the essential facts 
in connection with Fielding’s posthumous fame. It is an out- 
standing work in American scholarship. 

Not long ago Smollett seemed to be down and out, but the 
satirist is now getting on his feet once more, though he has been 
rather slow about it. Our knowledge of him is just where our 
knowledge of Fielding was when Dobson and Lowell took him 
in hand. Mr. Buck’s book, though ostensibly dealing with a group 
of problems connected with “Peregrine Pickle,” really traverses 
most of Smollett’s career from the time he came up to London 
down to the publication of this novel. On this very obscure period 
of literary quarrels and misunderstandings Mr. Buck has thrown 
new light. Where materials are scant, he has been compelled to 
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depend upen surmise and conjecture, which he has made almog 
if not quite convincing by his rare critical ability. Though ex. 
ceedingly irritable in temper, the author of “Peregrine Pickle” 
emerges not as a vulgar rascal, but as a gentleman by birth and 
breeding and in his manners. 

The same man is seen in the letters that Mr. Noyes has col- 
lected and edited, covering a large part of Smollett’s career, 
Besides restoring the complete text of many letters hitherto pub- 
lished, Mr. Noyes has discovered fifteen new letters. Therein are 
depicted the hard ways of a man who in the eighteenth century 
attempted to support himself and his family mainly with his pen, 
He took from the booksellers such jobs as came to him, making 
the best bargains he was able. Though his literary output was 
enormous, he was always in debt. For the composition of “Rod- 
erick Random” he had only eight months amid distractions that 
kept him from the book for weeks. For a complete history of 
England in four volumes he required less than two years, writing 
it at the rate of a century a month. His was a most alert mind. 
Despite the rapidity with which he wrote, his style rarely failed 
him. Zest and vigor are its characteristics. Looking backward upon 
his career he wrote to Garrick: “I am old enough to have seen 
and observed that we are all playthings of fortune and that it 
depends upon something as insignificant and precarious as the 
tossing up of a halfpenny, whether a man rises to affluence and 
honours, or continues to his dying day struggling with the diffi- 
culties and disgraces of life. I desire to be upon good terms with 
all those who have distinguished themselves by their merit.” 
Such was the heart of the man who blazed the way for the gay 
satirists of our own time. 

WI Bur Cross 


THE NATIVE STRAIN 
So Tuis Is Jazz, by Henry O. Oscoon, Little, Brown & Co. 
SEVERAL years ago, in a “Story of Irving Berlin,” Alexander 
Woollcott, the author, quoted John Alden Carpenter, composer, 
as saying: “I am strongly inclined to believe that the musical his- 
torian of the year 2000 a.p. will find the birthday of American 
music and that of Irving Berlin to have been the same.” This 
statement, coming at the end of a biography devoted chiefly to 
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amusing anecdotes and discussing Mr. Berlin’s compositions with 
all the critical acumen and impartiality which might be expected 
from one of his own press agents, was not entirely convincing. 
Certainly here was an idea important if true. The serious musical 
public, coming upon such a statement (not that it ever did, because 
Mr. Woollcott was far from presuming to address it), might have 
wondered and asked Mr. Carpenter for proofs. At least one 
earnest reader saw and marvelled at the airy dismissal of all our 
musical worthies. 

Mr. Henry O. Osgood, in “So This Is Jazz,” reissues the 
melancholy prediction and adds as a chaser his own estimate of 
jazz: “the first and only original art that the United States has 
brought forth in a century and a half.” By the time you have read 
Mr. Osgood’s excellent and detailed analysis of jazz, presented 
both historically and musically, you too will have an opinion in 
the matter and Mr. Carpenter will not come upon you with such 
sudden and disturbing emphasis. 

Here is a book which explains to layman and musician all the 
excellencies and limitations of this much discussed new art. No 
musical defender of the faith should fulminate against it without 
finding out from Mr. Osgood just what and where the target is. 
No prophet of this emancipated age should become lyric about its 
possibilities without reading what he says about its monotony, its 
stupid harmonies and its customary ineffectiveness when expanded 
into the larger forms. “So This Is Jazz” is not only a source-book 
of authentic information, but it is excellent entertainment as well. 

Mr. Osgood finds it impossible to describe jazz as other than 
“a state of mind”—“the spirit of the thing.” Its close affiliation 
with ragtime, negro folk music, and bizarre orchestration is inter- 
estingly shown, but just what entitles a composition to inclusion 
in the eminent and profitable category cannot be stated exactly. 
This leads to a conclusion slightly different from that of Mr. Os- 
good and Mr. Carpenter, but perhaps the difference is only one of 
emphasis. Certainly charming and clever music, whether jazz or 
non-jazz, is more likely to be remembered than dull music, no 
matter how serious its intent. Jazz or what you will, our popular 
music has developed much freer from paralyzing European influ- 
ences than its less lucrative sister. It has enjoyed the most generous 
patronage in the history of art. Comfortable in this, in its con- 
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genial short forms, and in its high spirits, it has developed , 
glittering new orchestral technique and an expert quality of work. 
manship. It is not self-conscious, or at any rate wasn’t, and it has 
gone blithely about the happy mission of responding to an affable, 
appreciative public. Naturally, it is good of its kind and probably 
better than what we have produced in other fields, but after ali, 
it is popular dance music and is restricted by its setting and its 
limited range of expression. It can influence the course of serious 
American music, adding its color and gaiety, but nothing it has s 
far produced threatens to displace the traditional art of Bach and 
Beethoven or even that of Loeffler, Carpenter, and Mason. 

If Irving Berlin is to be remembered where the composer, let 
us say, of “Turkey in the Straw” has been forgotten, it will only 
be because modern methods for the recording of information are 
more permanent than they used to be. 

Dovuctas Moore 


NEGRO LIFE AND LITERATURE 

LoneEsoME Roan, dy Paut Green, Robert McBride & Co. 

Necro Workapay Sonos, edited by Howarp W. and Gvy B. 
Jounson, University of North Carolina Press. 

Tue Seconp Book or Necro Spirirua_s, edited with an introduc- 
tion by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON, musical arrangements by J. Rosa- 
MOND JOHNSON, Viking Press. 

Turee facets of negro life are represented in the work of a 
dramatist, two sociologists, and a musician. Paul Green’s “Lone- 
some Road” is a collection of six plays in which the dramatist 
sees the negro tragically; “Negro Workaday Songs” are chiefly 
flavored with a gusto and humor, which, even in its darker mo- 
ments, is antithetical to the point of view of Mr. Green; and in 
“The Second Book of Negro Spirituals” we have two cultured 
members of the race shaping into art the songs of their people. 
All three volumes are authentic, but they are not all authentic on 
the same level. 

“Negro Workaday Songs” as a collection comes closest to 
being the Jiteral transcript of negro life. The authors are, I think, 
right in remarking that these songs “provide a seemingly ex- 
haustive supply of mirror plate for the reflection of folk tem- 
perament and struggle,” so that the value of their book as a 
document is immense. When, however, they go on to remark 
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that “too much analysis must not obscure their vividness or the 
beauty and value of their intrinsic qualities,” the argument is 
removed to a plane where I cannot follow them. If their refer- 
ence is to the songs as music, something is to be said for the “low- 
keyed melancholy” of negro singing; but if the reference is to 
the words of the songs, they are for the most part dull, common- 
place, and uninteresting. I think the enthusiasm of the authors 
had led them into the common error of mistaking dialect for 
lyric beauty. The truth is that a memorable phrase flashes only 
rarely in these songs, which are compounded of the detritus of 
popular phonograph records, cheap popular songs, and illiterate 
balladry which mainly lacks the lyric cry of older ballads, in a 
far greater degree than they are original expression. For example, 
unfaithfulness in love has produced some lovely and remarkable 
stanzas of lyrical ballad poetry. Here is the negro—the first 
stanza of “Dew-Drop Mine”: 

Keep me, sleep me, close on yo’ heart, 

Tell me, angel Susie, never mo’ to part. 


My black baby, you got no wings, 
But, my black baby, you got better things. 


Sung, this may be beautiful; as poetry it is trash. Much of the 


contemporary sentimental appreciation of the “literary merit” of 
“negro creative art” suffers from a confusion of values into which 
Mr. Odum and Mr. Johnson fall. Their work is of the very first 
importance in understanding the negro, but one of the facts 
which it reveals is the poverty of literary resource in this folk 
poetry. 

Mr. Green’s plays are all interesting, and all fated to end 
unhappily. Mr. Green gracefully defends himself in his preface, 
saying that “those in search of happier and more cheerful records 
may find them elsewhere.” I am not in search of happier records, 
but I feel that the proportion of murders and inter-racial liaisons 
in Mr. Green’s volume is unduly high, just as I feel that his 
black hero—once at least, and possibly twice—is in more danger 
from the author than he is from life itself. However this may 
be, it is certain that in “In Abraham’s Bosom” Mr. Green has 
written a one-act play so poignantly moving as to excuse his 
defects in other compositions—there is nothing else in the volume 
quite so good. “The Prayer-Meeting” seems to me to suffer from 
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uncertainty in handling, and “Your Fiery Furnace” is more tray 
than play. The prevalent virtues of the collection are the absence 
of mere technical structure, the extraordinarily veracious dialect, 
and Mr. Green’s understanding of his characters. 

“The Second Book of Negro Spirituals” continues the work 
of the now famous “Book of Negro Spirituals,” and displays the 
same skill in the musical arrangements. Mr. Odum and Mr. 
Johnson seem to regard the negro as an inexhaustible source of 
folk-art. James Weldon Johnson is not so sure. “The production 
of genuine Aframerican folk-art must, sooner or later, cease,” he 
writes. I agree with him. Indeed, has it not ceased already? 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones 


OUR SELF-CONSCIOUS CIVILIZATION 
Tue DEcLINE OF THE West, by Oswatp SPENGLER, 4. 4. Knopy. 


Tue Putse oF Procress, by ELttswortH Huntincton, Charls; 
Scribner's Sons. 


Tue New Universe, by BAKER BrownELL, D. Van Nostrand Co. 


A Snort History or Civinization, by Lynn Tuornoike, F. §. 
Crofts Co. 

THe Human ApveNTURE: THE Conquest oF CIvILizatTion, 
James H. Breastep; THE oF CIviLizaTion, by James 
Harvey Rosinson; Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Brotocy or Poputation GrowTn, by Raymonp Peart, J. 4. 


Knopf. 
SocraL Procress, by Utysses G. WEATHERLY, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Ir there were any doubt in the mind of the pessimist that what 
we call “civilization” or “progress” were on trial, or that it ap- 
proaches its climax—or perhaps its end—it certainly would be 
dissipated by the appearance of the mass of literature which is 
accumulating on the subject of the rise, development, and the 
possible decline of modern culture and achievement. In it he 
would perceive at once that self-consciousness which is the fore- 
runner of collapse, that introspective quality which is a symptom 
of ill-health or decline. He would observe that the really healthy 
organism, whether physical or intellectual, has but little realiza- 
tion of itself, and that when any society begins to reflect upon 
what it is and whither it is going, or any author begins to talk 
seriously about his “public,” or a great marauder becomes anxious 
about his soul, the end is already within sight. 
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And, on the other hand, the optimist would equally perceive 
in such a literature the surest sign of the perpetuation and even 
the betterment of “civilization.” He would argue that the very 
fact of such a spirit of self-examination was the first step in the 
correction of the defects which, if neglected, would bring about 
collapse; that visiting a physician is not so much a sign of ill- 
health as it is of wise precaution to ensure longevity; that if, like 
the beasts that perish, we would not go heedless and headlong to 
our fate, we must from time to time stop and take stock of our 
condition, view our past, regulate our present, and plan for our 
future. Such is the most ancient of quarrels between the optimists 
who, as has been said, “peering deep into the mists of the future, 
see a light—which isn’t there”; and the pessimists who would 
blow out that light. 

For some generations the optimists have had the floor. Who 
can read the lucubrations of the mid-nineteenth century and there- 
after without a feeling that man was living in the best of all 
possible worlds—except for the years to come when the marvels 
of industry and science would prepare one even better? It has 
been the bone of our bone and the flesh of our flesh and the inspira- 
tion of our spirit for some three-quarters of a century, nor has 
it reached the end—nor, perhaps, even the height—of its influ- 
ence over our minds and our imaginations. Nor has it been un- 
justified. Never at any period of his long history has man come 
so near to conquest of environment, to mastery of his friend and 
his antagonist, nature, than now. 

Forgetful he is man—for at the height of this great harmony 
we hear a sudden discord. In the great symphony of victorious 
progress, of late another part of the vast orchestra strikes a dif- 
ferent chord. The chemists and the physicists have carried the 
burden of the composition almost without aid from the other side 
save that long-drawn and supporting note of evolutionists en- 
couraging the main theme. Now, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
there breaks into the harmony the minor and disturbing variations 
of biologists and sociologists and population specialists to indicate 
that this great symphonic composition may have another and less 
optimistic movement coming on. We have heard much of rise and 
progress in past years; it seems that we are like to hear something 
of decline and fall in years to come. Upon this swelling chorus of 
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triumph there breaks the hint of the decline of civilization, ang, 
following the conquest and the ordeal, there is roused a vague 
suspicion that the victory is not permanent. 

The pessimism of Spengler which accompanied the failure of 
the German cause has been attributed to that event, and the charge 
vigorously denied. His contention lies in the realm of intellect, 
and is buttressed by enormous industry and wide philosophic 
views. It is a thought-provoking work, whatever else one thinks of 
it. But on another side of this great problem now coming into 
view, the studies of men like Pearl and East, with small account 
of intellect or philosophy, raise still another issue—that of food 
and reproduction. How long can man go on—not as a disembodied 
intellect but as an animal—if the present “progress” continues? 
He may derive nitrogenous fertilizer from the air, heat and power 
from the sun, harness the forces of the mysterious waves of light 
and electricity, but there must come a time, and that measurably 
soon, when reproduction must be checked, or, like too crowded 
plants, the struggle for existence will surpass imagination—for 
the earth grows overfull. 

Not for dictators like Trotzky and Mussolini, who would find 
space under the sea and on the mountain-tops, in the Balkans or 
Africa, for the increasing millions of their masses. Not for any 
who believe in mere numbers as a test of greatness or of power, 
but for those who look beyond political eminence to the true bases 
of “civilization,” who think in terms of quality, not of quantity, 
such increase seems not merely inexpedient but defeats its own 
ends in starving out the world, not merely physically but men- 
tally and in affairs of spirit. They have no desire to emulate China 
or India; they prefer the thousands of Greece to the millions of 
Persia, fifty years of Europe to a cycle of Cathay. They believe 
in quality, not mass production—and they fear this welter of 
humanity. They dread the overcrowding of the world; they stand 
across the path of the mass prophets; and they look to the passing 
of the great race which has made us what we are. 

Yet there is hope. Against such pessimistic conclusions is rallied 
the army of the optimists. Chemist and physicist find allies in 
mass-prophets, eugenists, the “social services,” the infinite variety 
of saviors of society who seek salvation in new forms of economic 
and political organization, settlement workers, “uplifters” of all 
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sorts, vast philanthropic foundations, new methods and new 
methodologists of all sorts, bent on salvation of whatever kind 
and from whatever enemies. Against these evils which threaten 
the race it may be they will win. From science in whose name they 
strive, in the great cause of new “humanity,” in the still greater 
and still newer phrase of “society” they contend. From all of 
these they may draw strength and confidence, perhaps success— 
but your true scientist will be the first to deny that salvation is the 
business of a scientist! 

And what do these volumes contribute to the discussion? The 
answer is extremely various. Some, like those of Professors 
Breasted and Robinson, echo—perhaps almost too closely—those 
text-books which we associate with their names. Some, like that 
of Professor Thorndike, are professedly manuals of the new 
subject or science or field of study or course which we now call 
civilization. Some, like that of Professor Brownell, are epitomes 
of what the world is thinking about, or thinks it is thinking about 
—chiefly about itself, and its future. Professor Pearl’s work is, 
on the other hand, more truly scientific, and is worthy of greater 
consideration—whether or not we like the implied comparison 
of humanity in the world with the flies in the milk-bottle, we 
must admit the analogy and draw from it what lessons we can. 
Professor Huntington’s observations and reflections and conclu- 
sions on climate in its relation to civilization have been long 
known—but he has now admitted that there is something in 
“race” after all. Professor Weatherly’s sociological studies here 
summed up provide one of the best résumés of thought in that 
field which, as the publisher’s announcement truly states—and 
this is to be noted, for it is notable among publishers’ announce- 
ments—“will profit all who are in any way interested in the 
current of human movement.” 

And so, finally, we come back to Spengler and the question 
which his title raises. Are we, in fact, a dying civilization? Is this 
a Belshazzar’s feast in which we are participating? Are these books 
and the literature which they represent but a new handwriting 
on the wall, and is the enemy already burrowing under the wall 
and crawling through the sewers to overthrow it? Are we even 
now seeing the beginnings of a new barbarian invasion, and pre- 
paring to plunge, like Europe fifteen hundred years ago, into 
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another period of Dark Ages from our height of achievement: 
It is a great question whether, once we have conquered the secrets 
of nature, we shall be able to discover the secrets of eternal life 
for society. If we do not it will certainly not be for lack of trying. 
Yet who by thought has ever been able to add a cubit to his 
stature or more than a few years to his life? Or who can direct the 
force of the winds or govern the conduct of the stars? And if one 
is fond of such studies in the sad stories of the death of kings and 
the decline of states, let him go back to Gildas and Nennius, to 
Tacitus and even to Apollinaris Sidonius, and see the shadow of 
destruction creeping over a civilization which was, in many re- 
spects, not incomparable with our own. Then, perhaps, he may 
be weaned from the dream of even a scientific millennium—or 
he may be stirred to still greater efforts to accomplish it. 


WItsur C. Assorr 


THE CULT OF ANATOLE FRANCE 
ANATOLE France, dy Barry Cerr, Dial Press. 
RAMBLES WITH ANATOLE FRANCE, by SANDOR KEMERI, translated 
by Emit Lencyk, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Tue Lasr Saton, by JEANNE Maurice PouaqueEt, translated by 
L. GavanTIERE, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

For readers who continue to accept the writings of Anatole 
France as the new Apocalypse the treatise by Dr. Cerf will be 
wormwood, As yet such admirers of the great Frenchman have 
refused to drain the bitter cup of criticism. This is particularly 
true in Anglo-Saxon lands, which cling affectionately to the 
legend that France was the apostle of pagan Greece to modern 
Europe and also the successor to the patriarch of Ferney. All of 
us who read French have sat at the feet of the heir of Voltaire, 
and our heart burned within us as the strange and exotic discourse 
fell from his eloquent lips. A prophet seemed to have been raised 
in our midst, one purely of mother earth, but the more competent 
from his strictly autochthonous origin to guide his disciples 
towards wisdom. Some indeed took Anatole France as a bright 
comedy, a smart novel, and forgot their diversion when books 
were laid aside for play. Others more earnest read with an eye 
to a liberating philosophy and a fresh gospel of action. They 
believed with the conviction of disciples, but gathering years and 
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‘mmersion in reality brought doubt of the Master’s wisdom. 
Doubt grew, as it will with skeptics, until many whilom converts 
found the sage of Villa Said to be another illusion in our uni- 
versal flux. His philosophy proved to be basically unworkable and 
malignant. 

Such readers, and their number increases in America as it did 
some time past in France, will find a spokesman in Dr. Cerf. His 
book on the Master is the meatiest of the season’s output. He 
spreads his board bountifully, and a seat at the banquet is an 
invitation to eat bravely like Homeric heroes. The invitation is 
welcome. In a word, there is here adequate thought and felicity 
of expression. Pungent idea and appropriate phrase repeatedly 
delight the reader. Possibly the most charming and subtle passage 
is the satirical picture of our very unclassical age crowning with 
awe as the prince of classicists one who was profoundly romantic 
in style and thought. Inextinguishable laughter must once more 
prevail upon Olympus. 

The argument in brief is that the corrosive quality of France’s 
thought was a poison that slowly brought about the ruin of his 
own superb genius. He lacked the high purpose of the genuine 
humanist, which is to promote the ideal happiness of society. 
France was a dilettante, like the Alexandrians. This temper 
sprang from his sensuality, which was not innocently pagan, but 
wilful and conscious like a mediaeval sin. Immoderate sensuality 
inclined him to debase thought to the uses of pleasure, to wanton 
with art, to toy with learning, to project himself upon all his 
work, and to make of literature a preachment of disillusion while 
science was teaching its fertile hypotheses in the market place. 
Sensuality also explains his failure to attain Athenian simplicity 
and poise; he was rather an Alexandrian antiquary. 

An agreeable antidote to Cerf’s hostile criticism is the account 
of conversations and travels with France by the Hungarian au- 
thoress Kémeri, or Mme. Béléni, who served as his secretary 
during the dark days that followed Mme. de Caillavet’s death. 
The portrait by Kémeri is meant to restore the France of legend 
after the successive and unpleasant modifications of recent biog- 
raphers. It is Sylvestre Bonnard who appears again before our 
enchanted eyes, the benefactor of the blind, the amused host of a 
narrow priest, the shining exemplar of the simple if not austere 
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life, the connoisseur of old Paris, the passionate lover of pa 
antiquity, the accomplished critic of Italian painters, the artis 
wounded by the crudity of the profanum vulgus and caught in 
trance before the glory of Rheims, the brother-in-letters stricken 
at the persecution of Dante. The sensuous charm and ywell- 
seasoned culture of France permeate every page of these me- 
moirs. Easily discernible also are the stigmata of man’s guiltless 
suffering upon his moral fibre. The liveliest impression left by 
this remarkable book of travels is that France worshipped with 2 
saint’s ecstasy the beauty created by man. The portrait is ad- 
mirable; it is amiable. Yet the author so described was engaged in 
writing “Les Dieux ont Soif” and “La Révolte des Anges.” 

A similar picture of France is offered in “The Last Salon” by 
Mme. Pouquet, the daughter-in-law of Mme. Arman de Cailla- 
vet, who, as the reading public is only now learning, maintained 
between 1880 and 1910 a salon fully the equal of the memorable 
literary foyers of the eighteenth century. That France was par- 
tially a product of the salon is of prime interest. These letters 
describe his fertile friendship with Mme. de Caillavet and set 
forth the Olympian réle he played in her drawing-room. It was 
she who made him the brightest luminary of the Third Republic. 


GeorceE A. UnpERWoop 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE GRAND MANNER 


Tue Scrence oF Socrety, vol. i., by GraHAM SuMNER 
and ALBERT GALLoway KELLER, Yale University Press. 


Tuts work has been looked for almost since Professor Sumner 
died in 1910. Yet now, published, it surprises. It is a more daring 
and a more challenging creation than could have been foreseen, 
even by men who best knew Sumner’s fearlessness. Although 
planned in the grand manner of Comte and Spencer, it will be 
found to be built of tested and enduring stuff, adequately 
wrought. No responsible critic will describe it as an array of hasty 
generalizations from data carelessly assembled and unchecked. 
Sumner’s intellectual methods were remorselessly thorough, and 
his scholarship drove him to acquire many languages that he 
might judge for himself the value and true significance of cita- 
tions. 

Sumner died in his seventieth year. He had lived long enough 
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to know that his published writings would stand as substantial 
contributions to thought. But he had no more than begun to put 
into form “The Science of Society” for which he had been making 
and arranging tens of thousands of notes. These he left without 
any dead hand upon them to his loyal student, friend, and suc- 
cessor, Albert Galloway Keller. The vast and conscientious labor 
which Professor Keller has put into the task of creating out of 
this material a systematic treatise, organic and vital as if wrought 
under continuous intellectual white heat, will live as an inspiring 
example of devotion. And it has been as successful as unselfish. 
Keller’s thought naturally runs along the lines that Sumner 
blazed, but never slavishly. He is independent, and he takes re- 
sponsibility for innovation and divergence. It is no more than 
just to him to say that, as an intellectual product, “The Science 
of Society” is as much his achievement as his master’s. 

Human society, as these authors view it, is a broad realm, but 
not unbounded; and the Science of Society as they conceive it is 
not co-extensive with the sciences of society. They give the power- 
ful support of their example to the notion that sociology is a 
study of society in so far as it has been and continues to be 
“natural,” that is to say spontaneous, unpremeditated, and auto- 
matic. This restriction leaves to history, economics, and political 
science the study of society in so far as it has been and is ordained, 
sanctioned, and moulded by authority, ecclesiastical or secular. 
The ways and arrangements of society as “natural,” Sumner and 
Keller see as folkways and mores (selected folkways develop- 
ing into institutions). Association and the patterns that it assumes, 
and all customs not yet law, are of interest to sociology. Among 
them are the naturalistic origins and forms of the family, the 
primal modes of industry and of possession, secular government, 
and religious ritual; but not phenomena of the state (an arti- 
ficial society, always to be distinguished in scientific analysis from 
the nation, which is natural society) and not our modern economic 
phenomena, in which media of exchange are legal tender, posses- 
sions are usually property, and business, carried on by corpora- 
tions, is governed by financial institutions. 

All society, whether spontaneous or governmentally instituted, 
is a mechanism of adjustment. The opening sentence of “The 
Science of Society” is: “The adjustment of men to their sur- 
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roundings is the controlling thought of this book.” The thought 
is never lost sight of throughout a detailed examination of societa| 
mechanisms of self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, and self. 
gratification. 

Question and occasional dissent spring to mind as one reads 
these richly freighted but provocative pages. Criticism, however, 
of this first of four volumes, taken by itself, would be unprofit- 
able and not quite fair. It must await the remaining volumes, 


FRANKLIN H. Grpprncs 


NEW LIVES OF POE AND WHITMAN 


A Victorian AMERICAN: HENRY WapswortH LOoNGFELLow, }y 
HERBERT S. Gorman, George H. Doran Co. 
Wuirman: AN INTERPRETATION IN NARRATIVE, dy Emory Ho tto- 
way, 4. A. Knopf. 
IsRAFEL: THE LiFe AND TIMEs OF EpGar ALLAN Por, dy Hervey 
ALLEN, 2 wols., George H. Doran Co. 
THE present interest in biographies of American men of letters 
approaches excitement. I find that I can name twenty-six such 
biographies completed or definitely begun since 1923, in American 
universities. Nor is the activity less in that freer world outside the 
campus. The writing of biography has captivated noble minds. On 
biography, Boswell tells us, Dr. Johnson “set the highest value.” 
Scholars of stiff fibre have decried it, but the fact is, as suggested 
by the canons for its perfected form, laid down elsewhere by 
Johnson, that a biography may be a great and enduring book. A 
man may, if power is in him, defeat mortality by a great biog- 
raphy: who cannot call to mind those names of the past? I am con- 
vinced that this concept has turned some of the writers of to-day 
towards biography. It is certain that Mr. Allen, conscious of the 
remarkable material with which he is dealing, feels its challenge, 
as does also, I think, Mr. Holloway, though he speaks modestly 
of the biographies of Whitman which will come after his. The 
three biographies before us represent quite clearly in American life 
the motives for the creation of biographies by writers who are not 
technical students of English; and they exhibit still more clearly 
the results of writing biography for such reasons. Mr. Gorman is 
primarily a writer of fiction. Mr. Allen is well known as a poet. 
Moreover, though both he and Mr. Holloway are connected with 
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universities, their points of view are definitely those of men who 
wish to divest themselves of academic inhibitions. Mr. Allen 
speaks of the “conservative academic circles [that] still continue 
to yawn through Mr. Emerson’s doubtful ‘Compensations’ ”; and 
Mr. Holloway says: “I have not delayed to cite evidence or 
authority.” 

One possible result of the untrained student turning to biog- 
raphy becomes an actuality in Mr. Gorman’s pleasant study, “A 
Victorian American, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” This result 
is the creation of an unreliable book. It cannot be wholly a matter 
of proof-reading that has made this biography so victoriously 
wrong in names, titles, and dates. Mr. Gorman evinces his scorn 
of scholarship, most vividly expressed in connection with Long- 
fellow’s immense services to Dante and romance studies, by erring 
regularly throughout the volume, but occasionally in concentra- 
tion. He is at his worst in this respect on pages 96-98 in discussing 
the background of the year 1825. Here, amid the thinnest of allu- 
sions to contemporary figures, he refers to Joel Barlow’s “The 
Columbian”; alludes to the “few beggarly periodicals” (were 
these “The North American Review” and “The New York 
Mirror”? ) ; and speaks of “the first verses of Poe,” which appeared 
in 1829. On the next half-page are errors in respect to Emerson, 
N. P. Willis, and Thoreau. Other names like those of Simms and 
Heckewelder are oddly spelled, but I shall pause only over the 
metre of the Finnish epic Kalevala, which, according to Mr. Gor- 
man, was “unrhymed trochaic diameter.” Guileless of documenta- 
tion, bibliography, or index, Mr. Gorman’s book is obviously not 
designed for students of Longfellow. The preface states as much, 
disclaims indeed an examination of available material, and hints 
that the book exists because Mr. Gorman is interested in the per- 
sonality of Longfellow and in his “critical epoch in American 
history.” This is a reasonable purpose honestly stated, and no one 
will deny Mr. Gorman’s right to create a literary monograph on 
the poet. Yet again I cannot join the chorus of admiration. “A 
Victorian American” is a badly written book. The half-poetic 
adumbration of the scenes in which Longfellow moved is per- 
suasive: Portland, Brunswick, the Rhineland, France. Yet even 
the admirers of Mr. Gorman’s smooth style must stumble a little 
over his faulty syntax, his slang, his misspellings, his mixed meta- 
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phors, his parallelisms, his ceaseless use of favorite words. One of 
these is “implicit”; another “nostalgia,” once at least called “nos. 
talgia for home”; and a third is “urge.” This last, which occurs 
some thirty times, finally finds its most bizarre expression in the 
final sentence of Chapter VI. Longfellow meets Victoria: “{js 
hand touching the hand of Victoria unites for an instant two great 
kindred urges flowering simultaneously on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 
Since Mr. Gorman did not study all accessible material, we do 
not expect from him new light on the interesting questions jn 
Longfellow’s life: the creation of his translation of Dante; his 
relations with Poe; the reason for his silence about himself in the 
lyric, the natural medium of poets for the unburdening of deep 
feeling about life. About the translation Mr. Gorman merely 
chats; about the Poe controversy he has nothing new to say; and 
the prevailing mood of commonplace in Longfellow’s poetry he 
attributes to his shallow nature. Longfellow was not indeed, pre- 
sumably, remarkable as an emotional poet or an artist, but there 
is plenty of evidence that in the face of the staggering blows he 
received from life he could feel. This, though Mr. Gorman takes 
no account of such a revelatory poem as “The Fire of Drift- 
wood,” he did not transmute into poetry. Why? Mr. Gorman says 
because he was shallow, but a theory supported by personal letters 
is that he believed too strongly in reticence. No one can press this 
point. Perhaps it was not the New Englander’s belief that poetry 
was not the place for confession which made him set down not the 
moods of despair but the victory over them in commonplace beati- 
tudes. Mr. Gorman may be right. Yet the weakness of his book 
here is certainly that he has not studied deeply causes in the man 
and his age. He contents himself with pity, contempt, mild amuse- 
ment at his Victorian. He never for more than a moment identifies 
himself with Longfellow’s milieu and point of view, but apart, 
outside in the twentieth century, does that easy thing, has fun with 
his subject. That he is himself confused about Longfellow’s na- 
ture is apparent in contradictions which it is fair to cite, apart from 
the context: Longfellow is “bruised and bewildered by the grief 
that has befallen him and the sadness implicit in his nature is 
deepened for all time . . .”; Longfellow is “the resilient young 
man”; Longfellow is “hollow, hollow”; “but . . . few friends 
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can gaze upon his patriarchal face without understanding that he 
has passed through the deepest valleys of torment.” Mr. Gor- 
man’s book is not biography, but good-humored fiction with 
Longfellow as its subject. 

The result of Mr. Holloway’s interest in biography is more 
fortunate: a capable study of Whitman’s life, beginning with the 
year 1846. This is not an attempt at a definitive life. It is a recon- 
struction of the most important parts of Whitman’s career, with 
liberal—perhaps too liberal—quotation from old and new ma- 
terial by and about the poet. The style is clear and temperate and 
the “interpretation” sensible, although Mr. Holloway does not 
always avoid conjecture, as in the portions dealing with Whit- 
man’s loves. It is regrettable that Mr. Holloway has so studiously 
eschewed the citation of authority. Other Whitman scholars 
should know whence these quotations and where these manu- 
scripts. In spite of this, the book will serve these scholars. It will 
complement, not supplant, Bliss Perry’s study of Whitman. 

By far the most significant of the three books is Hervey Allen’s 
“Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe.” The consequence of Mr. 
Allen’s interest in American biography is a splendid, even thrilling 
story—and something else. First, however, the reviewer must be 
allowed his minor cavils. Chief of these are Mr. Allen’s methods 
of documentation, his idiosyncrasies of writing, and his “Pre- 
face.” Nothing could be more candid or more sincere than Mr. 
Allen’s effort in his notes to indicate sources and to dispel darkness 
for his reader, but no notes could be more inconsistent in form, 
more casual, more chatty, and sometimes more awkward, than 
these. Occasionally the entire title-page of a volume is given; 
sometimes no page reference occurs; and often the diction is dis- 
orderly or ungrammatical. This fault of disorderly sentences ap- 
pears also in the text. Here the writing is often brilliant, and 
sometimes in the dramatic scenes of Poe’s life even moving, but 
again and again there are faults, which are, though Mr. Allen may 
feel them to be trivial matters of composition, real blurs upon this 
ambitious biography. I suspect that parts of this book were written 
in haste. In the “Preface” Mr. Allen, with his references to other 
lives of Poe, protests too much. His industry and energy are 
apparent enough before one has read far in the book. 

Yet errors in fact and technical weaknesses in writing, often 
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very striking, are forgotten as this poet tells the story of another. 
Mr. Allen possesses the qualification of Arnold, though the latte; 
did not apply it to biography, of being penetrated emotionally by 
his subject. He has been deeply stirred by the life-experience of 
Poe. Yet the other virtue of the book transcends this. Though 
this is not, partly from these same stylistic flaws, one of the grext 
biographies, there is here the richest collection of Poe materia] 
within the covers of a book, accurately (Mr. Allen will correct his 
slips) set down and made accessible to scholars. In the study of 
Poe this is indeed an important step forward, and exceeds in value 
that absorption roused in us as we read Mr. Allen’s clever re- 
creations of Poe’s life at the University of Virginia, of his battle 
with John Allan, or of his relations with the Clemms. Mr. Allen 
tells us truly facts about his biography, and shows us also how to 
proceed to further study. Sranzey T. Wituas 
THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE 
Man AND THE State, by Ernest Hockine, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 
Recent THEORIES OF CrrizENsHIP, by CarRL Brinkmann, Yale 
University Press. 

THESE two suggestive books supplement each other and furnish 
a thorough treatment of the structure of human society as it 
appears in the state and its relations to citizenship. The one book 
is an elaborate study, the other a brief and suggestive course of 
lectures. Professor Hocking presents the state as an individuality 
having a continuous life and character of its own but existing for 
the people whose support and allegiance it has the right to expect. 
It is the protector of all, and is essential to their well-being as a 
community. It expresses the common conscience and the average 
intelligence and is in constant evidence in its laws and the action 
of its officials. These change from time to time, and lapses may 
occur, but these do not change its relationship nor diminish either 
its responsibility or its power. Out of this conception of the state 
arises the obligation of the citizen to obey the law, which is the 
authorized expression of the deliberate mind of the state. This in 
turn assumes the confirming judgment of the majority of the 
people without which the state cannot long exist. The anarchist, 
because he despairs of organization, ignores the natural bonds of 
social life and is therefore antagonistic to whatever sustains them. 
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Because the state is the citizens in corporate action it is equally 
with them bound by the moral law. No claim of sovereignty can 
cancel that. If it loses the will or the ability for self-correction it 
s hopelessly bad. Where it is brought under evil influence or is 
led astray the demand is not for destruction but for re-creation. 
When this is accomplished, progress is resumed and the way 
opened for the right nourishment which its inherent life demands 
and deserves. It stands over against chaos. 

Professor Brinkmann approaches the subject at a different 
angle. He deals with it from the standpoint of the citizen. The 
conception of the state as a giant collective being which led to the 
German Empire of Bismarck has been overthrown. The original 
protest of the American colonies was not against the English 
monarchy but against the autocratic action of Parliament, as testi- 
fied in the place given to the President in the Constitution of the 
United States. The point of view of the citizen versus the subject 
was not new in Europe. It had appeared in the various religious 
bodies who had fled to America. The old principle of comradeship 
as opposed to the authoritative notion of the Romans underlies 
them all. It is the stream of living influence and accepted responsi- 
bility which has produced political intelligence and liberty as the 
true features of the state and the inherent rights of the individual. 
These rights are now expressed in liberty of association, the right 
of property, freedom of speech and of the press, and equality 
before the law. A wholesome surrender to collective interests and 
obligations has continually to be adjusted to these individual 
rights and there is a ceaseless vibration. Checks and balances have 
been devised. Professor Sumner’s mores, the established ways of 
life, and the institutions developed in the varied life of the 
people, are also a recognized part of the constitution of the state 
and subject to its care. These, which underlie the existence of the 
particular state as the product of a common speech, common tradi- 
tions, and a common religion, with the occupancy of a definite 
territory, bind its citizens together to make a nation. The Ameri- 
can system of government recognizes this equally with its recog- 
nition of individual rights. All this forms the ground, Professor 
Brinkmann believes, of an ardent nationalism and a patriotism 
that can be open-minded and generous. 

This is but the barest outline of the contents of these two vol- 
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umes, which constitute a complete and thorough study of basic 
relations made with entire competency and presented in a clear, 
attractive, and convincing form. They are the best of their king 
and express what may be regarded as the modern political soca) 
economics. 


Henry A. Stimson 


EUROPEAN PEACE PROBLEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, by G. Lowes Dickinson, Century Co, 
Pan-Europe, by RicHarp N. A. A. Knopf. 

Dea inc with what is probably the world’s most vital as well 3s 
most vexatious problem, the development and establishment of 
permanent international peace, these two volumes are both im- 
portant and welcome. Scholars, no doubt, will be glad to learn 
that within both books there are inscribed the cautious statements 
of authority. Yet despite their mantle of profound and careful 
thought, both volumes are readable and interesting. A fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, G. Lowes Dickinson has already done 
much in his numerous publications to clarify the inner workings 
of the complicated and not too ethical relationships among some 
of the leading states of Europe. Coudenhove-Kalergi, while 
perhaps not so well known as Dickinson to English readers, is the 
head and guiding spirit of the Pan-European Union. As an ardent 
protagonist of a European confederation, Kalergi has been a pro- 
lific writer as well as an indefatigable worker. 

Rather related in subject matter, these two volumes differ 
greatly in content and method of treatment. Dickinson is 
primarily concerned with the decade in which Europe moved 
towards the recent cataclysm—which he describes as the period of 
international anarchy. Kalergi, however, is absorbed in developing 
what he hopes may eventually dispel the clouds of chaos and 
bring about an era of enduring world peace. Of the two, Dickin- 
son is the more specific. This is not because he is more rational in 
his deductions, but rather because his eyes are focussed upon world 
events in retrospect. Kalergi’s logic, while sound on the whole, is 
nevertheless not entirely unimpeachable. In his unquenchable 
enthusiasm for a brilliant idea, Kalergi is too obviously a pleading 
propagandist. 

Dickinson’s is a large volume. Within its half-a-thousand pages 
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is presented a careful study of the secret treaties of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, of the contest between the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente, and of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
juthor is no friend of the old diplomatic tradition. 

Concerning the present and the future Dickinson is not without 
misgivings: “Everywhere to-day they [the British] are at logger- 
heads with their subjects. They have just challenged Japan to a 
naval competition; and they have alienated that immense reserve 
of force, the republic of China. Russia. . . now threatens a junc- 
tion with China, and possibly with Japan.” Yet he sees glim- 
merings of hope. Tradition-soaked governments are “perhaps en- 
joying their last term of office.” Underneath a new world is 
fermenting. The road to salvation “is the development of the 
League of Nations into a true international organ to control, in 
the interests of peace, the policies of all states.” Such a league 
must embrace al] states. Legal openings left for war must be 
closed. The rules of the League must be genuinely applied. Pro- 
tective policies must be abandoned. Above all there must be 
“seneral, all-round disarmament.” 

Dickinson’s work is stimulating and provocative. It is a book 
which every serious-minded human being should read and assimi- 
late—especially the younger men and women, by whom, after 
all, the problem of world peace will have to be faced and solved. 

Another way out of the European vortex is suggested by 
Kalergi. Instead of an international league of nations embracing 
all states, Kalergi proposes a European union, cemented together 
somewhat after the plan of the Pan-American Union. This or- 
ganization is to afford (1) a preventive against war, (2) a way 
towards eventual disarmament, (3) the promulgation of a Euro- 
pean Monroe Doctrine, (4) the neutralization of Europe in the 
event of a war involving other continents or geographical groups, 
(5) a means of assuring Europe of its power to compete economi- 
cally with foreign interests, (6) an effective weapon to combat the 
spread of disgruntled radicalism. Kalergi realizes, of course, that 
the road to European harmony and consolidation is by no means 
smooth. Nationalism, communism, militarism, and industrialism 
are four powerful opponents of Pan-Europe. The relationship, 
moreover, of England and Russia to the proposed European union 
is somewhat of an enigma fraught with innumerable difficulties 
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and painful perplexities. Kalergi perceives in the British realm a, 
empire so vast and so scattered as to preclude its being considered 
European. The inter-continental aspect of Great Britain debars 
it from membership in the Pan-European Union, though of 
course in his view a European confederation will find it to js 
advantage to work with rather than against England. For this 
reason, he believes it will be necessary to give England specif 
guarantees and assurances. Russia’s interests, Kalergi thinks, lie 
in the East rather than in the West. Communistic Russia js not 
welcome in capitalistic Pan-Europe—nor is Russia anxious ty 
open negotiations with such a federation. As in the case of Eng. 
land, however, Kalergi proposes that Pan-Europe should give 
guarantees and assurances of friendly co-operation. Situated for 
the most part in Africa, the colonies of the Pan-European states 
would be included in this Union either as states, territories, or 
local self-governing units. Such colonial membership is defended 
on the ground of industrial and economic necessity for Europe. 
Those who peruse the pages of Kalergi’s little book will find 
much food for thought. Doubtless, many of the author’s ideas are 
still in a hazy, intangible state. Yet he reminds us that “every 
great political happening began as a Utopia and ended asa 
Reality.” Perhaps Pan-Europe is only a dream. But it is a pleasant 
dream—one infinitely more pleasing than the nightmare of reality 
that gripped the world in the days of “international anarchy.” 


ApoupH E. Meyer 


HUMANIZING AMERICAN HISTORY 

THe American Prope: A History, by THomas JEFFERSON 
WERTENBAKER, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A SHort History oF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by RoBerT Gray- 
VILLE CALDWELL, 2 vols., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Recent AMERICAN History, dy Lester Ma- 
millan Co. 

AMERICA IN CiviILizaTIon, by Ratpu E. Turner, 4. A. Knopf. 

A History oF THE UNrTeD STATEs sINCE THE Crvit Wank, vol. ii, 
by Exits Paxson OBERHOLTZER, Macmillan Co. 


THE most significant tendencies in contemporary American his- 
toriography seem to be an increased emphasis upon social and cul- 
tural history, and a definite effort to present the results of in- 
vestigation in popular form. Constitutional metaphysics has long 
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been in disfavor, economic determinism is on the defensive, the 
history of civilization commands an enlarging band of devotees, 
and biography is returning to scholarly as well as popular favor. 
Even within the gild, “spade-work” is termed inadequate, and 
the cry has gone forth for literary craftsmen. Both in content and 
f form, it seems, history is being humanized. 

These tendencies towards enrichment of content and populari- 
zation of form are manifest, to greater or less degree, in all six 
of the volumes here reviewed. Two of them claim to be histories 
of the American people, but in neither case is the title strictly 
accurate. Both Professor Wertenbaker and Professor Caldwell 
are distinctly aware of social factors, but they have written general 
narrative histories rather than descriptions of American social 
life. Their chief merit lies in their success in achieving accuracy, 
readability, and at the same time, brevity. 

In compressing the chief facts of American history into a 
single readable volume, Professor Wertenbaker has performed a 
very difficult task. He has not compiled an encyclopaedia of names 
and dates, but, by describing the appearance and characteristics of 
many of the chief actors, has infused personal interest into his 
story. He has avoided abstract discussions of political philosophy 
by letting his characters, from time to time, express their opinions 
in conversation. If he has not quite attained the art that conceals 
art, he has written a book that is consistently interesting and often 
vivid. His narrative moves rapidly. At times, indeed, it gallops— 
rather too fast over the period since the Civil War, in our opinion. 
A few historical “spademen” will doubtless complain that he has 
failed to take into account some of their unearthings, but it is 
sufficient that a work of such scope, brevity, and purpose represent 
a fair consensus of scholarly opinion as regards major develop- 
ments. No other one-volume history of the United States can be 
commended to the general public with such confidence. 

Professor Caldwell’s problem has been simpler, because he 
writes apparently for a smaller circle of more mature readers. 
His treatment of American history to 1921 is, for so brief a 
work, remarkably fresh and stimulating. He may not have read 
all the monographs, but he has digested those he has read; he 
has made investigations of his own and has thought through the 
questions of which he treats and has given them a mature inter- 
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pretation. Perhaps his most significant emphasis is upon why 
might be termed emotional factors, rather than upon economi 
calculation or constitutional subtleties, which he rightly says fey 
people understand. He is unconventional in his opinion thy 
Lincoln, in his debates with Douglas, was trying to injure his 
rival in the North rather than the South, and in his very persus- 
sive argument that the North, not Southern quarrels, made Lin. 
coln President. This position we hope Professor Caldwell wil 
support in a more detailed discussion. The work is a skilful com. 
bination of the chronological and topical treatment and is marked 
by an easy, graceful style, with neat turning of phrases and 
nice play of humor. The author achieves interest with so little 
apparent effort that he must have labored long. Scholars may 
not fully agree with his emphasis, but will find him very stimv- 
lating; general readers at times may think he assumes too much, 
but will enjoy him. 

Professor Shippee’s “Recent American History” and Professor 
Turner’s “America in Civilization” are text-books, called forth by 
the conditions of mass production in higher education which seem 
to necessitate the boiling down and pre-digesting of materials of 
instruction. They thus represent a special form of attempted 
popularization, upon which only the undergraduates can pass 
final judgment. If one should desire a clear account of American 
history since the Civil War, with large emphasis on the last 
quarter-century, and with the characteristic topical headings and 
bibliographical suggestions, the former book is excellent. 

Professor Turner’s volume is misnamed. The title leads one 
to expect a comparative study of American culture. On the con- 
trary, one finds that the book is designed for use in courses “intro- 
ducing students to life,” and is, according to the publisher’s 
note, the first of its kind. Apparently the author has been giving 
an orientation course in which he summarizes and applies the 
pertinent findings of geology, biology, psychology, economics, 
political science, and history. He seeks to aid the student “to see 
life in its entirety in order that he may live it more knowingly.” 
The only comments which so ignorant a person as the reviewer 
can make on such a programme are pedagogical. Granted that a 
student should learn all the facts contained in this epitome of the 
natural and social sciences, is it not questionable whether he should 
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try to get them all in one course? We seriously doubt the wisdom 
of attempting to teach something about everything, and all at 
the same time. Learning is made more a blur than ever. We still 
harbor the illusion that quality of mind is the supreme desidera- 
tum in education and that premature attempts at synthesis con- 
frm an already hasty generation in its superficiality. Disciples of 
the new school of the social sciences, in their very commendable 
emphasis on the unity of life and knowledge, frequently err in 
confusing glibness with comprehension and identifying synthesis 
with juxtaposition. 

Mr. Oberholtzer’s ambitious, detailed, and scholarly work is 
a continuation of two volumes already published on the history 
of the United States since the Civil War, which have been 
marked by strong social emphasis. Here he covers only six years, 
1872-1878, and the first four of these are probably the most 
dismal in our national history. Optimism, accordingly, could be 
expected of no one save the historian of the party in power. So 
far as political history goes, and this occupies most of the present 
volume, Mr. Oberholtzer adds to the classic accounts of Rhodes 
and Dunning more details of scandal, corruption, and inefficiency, 
and gives his work a darker hue of pessimism. He has no respect 
for Grant or the Republican party. Arrant knaves, thieves, scoun- 
drels, plunderers, run riot through his pages. This highly inter- 
esting narrative may be somewhat over-colored, but it contains a 
very discriminating and sympathetic treatment of Horace Greeley 
and Jay Cooke, two of the great tragic figures of the age, and a 
generous tribute to Hayes as a brave, honest, and dignified 
Executive. There is more interpretation and color in this book 
than in the work of McMaster, whose method is followed. It is 
a fresher treatment than that of Rhodes, but is less judicial. The 
story of the Indian wars, reaching their climax in Custer’s Massa- 
cre, is told with vivid detail, and the discussion of American culture 
is valuable, though not strikingly original. Out of the materialism 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction eras, the author traces the 
beginnings of a new culture, leading one to believe that here at 
least he is hopeful. But, after treating of the rise of modern news- 
papers, he anticipates the future by describing the commercializa- 
tion of the press, thus bringing his already pessimistic volume to 
a depressing close. 
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Depressing much of our history is, especially in its later pros. 
perous years and in its outward aspects. But always it has that 
immediacy of interest which goes with one’s own life-story, Ang 
it has something of grandeur and no little of pathos when told as 
the story, not of a government but a people, as the humanizing 
historians have begun to tell it. 

Dumas Matone 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


EncuisHh Men AnD MANNERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by 
A. S. TurBERVILLE, Oxford University Press. 

ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AS INFLUENCED 
FROM OversEA, by JAY Barretr Botsrorp, Macmillan Co. 
Mr. TurBERVILLE’s handsome compendium is somewhat of the 
nature of those lavishly illustrated secondary-school text-books 
of history with which we in America are now beginning to be 
so well provided. It is a compilation of only the most obvious in- 
formation from the most obvious books, its merit being that it 
covers many departments of human interest. To discuss Political 
History, Agriculture, Manufacture, Manners, the Clergy, Phi- 
lanthropists, Literature, Artists and Artisans, the Stage, Music, 
and many more subjects, in what would be, without the illustra- 
tions, a small volume, demands cursory treatment, but a cursory 
treatment of such scope has its uses. It can be recommended to 
the general reader, the secondary-school pupil, or the college 
student who wishes to get quickly something of a background 
for his reading in eighteenth-century poetry and fiction; it may 
even be recommended to the more advanced student, whom it 
will introduce, at any rate, to many great works which he ought 
to read. Some readers will quarrel with the division of space: will 
say, for instance, that it is absurd to assign only two full pages 
to “Fiction and Memoirs” and three to Commodore Anson and 
the cruise of the Centurion; to mention Sterne only once, and give 
the insignificant Charles Yorke nearly a page. Mr. Turberville 
clearly thought that his readers would be likely to know more 

about the literature of the period than its other departments. 
The style is animated, but on the whole undistinguished and 

often crude, and there are occasional lapses in point of accuracy 

that do not inspire confidence. It is the illustrations which really 
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make the book worth having. Indeed, one feels at times that the 
text was meant to be little more than letter-press for the pictures, 
which are many, admirably reproduced, and extremely well 
chosen for freshness and interest. The reproduction of pages from 
Houghton’s “Collection” is overdone, but one cannot have too 
many illustrations like those of Sterne soliciting subscriptions at 
Ranelagh or the riot at Covent Garden Theatre, 1763. Surely, 
however, that on p. 327 represents a madhouse, not a prison. 

Mr. Turberville’s book attempts to give a general survey of 
the whole surface of eighteenth-century English life; Mr. Bots- 
ford, however, marshals his material to establish a thesis, namely, 
that the most powerful cause of the great social and economic 
revolutions of the period in England was her victorious struggle 
for world empire. He thinks that not only the remarkable changes 
in diet, clothes, amusements, and manners which the century wit- 
nessed were ultimately caused by colonial expansion and trade, 
but also traces to that source the more imponderable but even more 
striking changes in the social order, public morality, metropolitan 
standards, philanthropy, and humanitarian effort in general. 

It will be granted that he makes an excellent case. The book is 
a mass of quotation from hundreds of sources, primary and sec- 
ondary, from contemporary newspapers and magazines, essayists, 
poets, novelists, historians, pamphleteers, and letter-writers, as 
well as from the more readily accessible secondary works like his 
own. It will be chiefly useful because of this compilation of inter- 
esting contemporary evidence as to what people thought of coffee 
and tea, of potatoes and tobacco, of calico and beaver hats and 
china in a period which, according to Mr. Botsford, “seems not 
two centuries, but aeons of time and space away.” The author is 
to be commended for the breadth and keenness of his reading and 
the skill with which he has fused his materials into a series of 
interesting essays without destroying the independent value of 
each quotation. 

In style and tone he is less generally satisfactory. To speak of 
the eighteenth century as “an era when man was still bound, body 
and soul, to tradition”; to maintain that by its end “civilization 
had been brought from the gloomy night of the past to the 
cheerfully lighted doorstep of the present” is not only to be 
inflated, but would be naive if we did not suspect that he is 
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deliberately constructing in his first chapter a background of 
unbroken horror against which his sun of colonial commerce may 
rise with greater effect. It is distressing to find in a book of this 
quality such lapses as “ilk” for “kind,” and the habitual use of 
“due to” in the improper sense of “owing to.” A more serious 
fault is the inaccuracy in transcription of the quotations. I haye 
not checked many, but it does not augur well for general accuracy 
when several slips can be detected in a casual reading. The prize 
blunder is on page 269: “The country squires, like Sir Charles 
Grandison of Richardson, were coarse, evil-smelling and brutal.” 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied! 


Freperick A. Porrir 


THE HISTORIAN’S ART 
Tue Waririnc or History, by J. J. JusseRanp, W. C. 
C. W. Cosy and J. S. Basserr, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue Art oF Hisrory, dy J. B. Brack, F. 8. Crofts & Co. 
Tue Wrirtinc oF History, 4y Sir Jonn Fortescue, Longman:, 
Green & Co. 
Tue Historian AnD HistroricaL Evmence, by ALLEN JoHNsoy, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Nort even history, it seems, can remain loyal to its recent past. 
Three of these books maintain in the face of the later nineteenth 
century that history is an art rather than a science, that historians 
should be trained to write well, and that history ought to be read 
by people who read novels. Mr. Johnson is concerned rather with 
the technique of historical research than with the writing of 
history, and is therefore less critical of the scientific school; but 
he is skeptical of the law of historical continuity, and his chapter 
on the use of hypotheses would not have been orthodox in 1890. 
There is, of course, good reason for this change. History, as 
Professor Bassett says, is less read to-day than formerly. It is 
true that this statement requires explanation. History is certainly 
more studied in the colleges than formerly. More text-books are 
needed, and therefore more doctors of philosophy must write 
theses in order that they may be qualified to write text-books. 
Biography has gained greatly in popularity through modern 
progress in psychology and cleverness, and writers like Mr. Gue- 
dalla have brought some of that popularity over into a field more 
formally historical. There are also the outlines of history. But if 
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history in the grand manner be understood, history in numerous 
but readable volumes, Professor Bassett is certainly right. Mr. 
St. John Ervine recently wrote that he had just finished the 
twelve volumes of Gibbon, and that the reading had profoundly 
moved him. He could hardly have said as much for any history 
written in the twentieth century. 

The work of M. Jusserand and his collaborators is the report 
of a committee appointed by the American Historical Association 
to investigate the writing of history in America and to suggest 
means of improving its quality. The book is, however, rather a 
series of essays than a formal report and as such shares common 
ground with the essays of Professor Black and Sir John Fortescue. 
French, English, and Americans are in striking general agree- 
ment. All are grateful to their immediate predecessors for the 
intelligent labor which has given to historical research the ex- 
traordinarily efficient technique described by Mr. Allen Johnson. 
But they are unwilling to allow history to be written solely for 
the specialist; nor do they grant that the historian accomplishes 
his purpose by enlightening an influential few, as the physicist, 
for instance, shows the way to the inventor and the industrialist. 
The historian, like any other man of letters, must write to be 
read. He must, then, train himself to write well. The report of 
the committee of the American Historical Association has an 
excellent analysis of the reasons why American historians write 
so badly, and advances suggestions for improvement. The teacher 
of history should criticise the form as well as the matter of the 
writings of his apprentices; students should be taught that a 
good style is not unmanly; the young historian should study 
philosophy and the arts; the graduate student should be given an 
opportunity to read the work of great historians. All this, if it 
will not produce new Gibbons, ought to raise the general level 
of historical writing in this country. 

The writing of history is more than a matter of style, however, 
and the root of the opposition between these writers and the 
scientific historians of the last century goes more deeply into 
questions purely philosophical than appears in some cf these 
essays. For the trouble with the scientific historians is not that 
they wrote badly and called themselves scientists, but that they 
really were bad, or at least incomplete, scientists. They built good 
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monographic bricks, but they failed to understand that a pile of 
bricks is not a building. The great ones rose above the limitations 
of their method, but the lesser ones confused open-mindedness 
and empty-mindedness, and were too proud of their impartiality 
ever to be successfully impartial. Their present critics, who 
insist that history is an art, and the “new historians,” who 
claim rather earnestly to be scientists, have, as against the pre- 
vious generation, a common ground where the distinction between 
art and science is perhaps unimportant. For both hold that past 
events become history only when they have been absorbed into a 
mind and given forth again stamped with the values that rule 
that mind. These values are partly social and traditional, partly 
individual and unique. They are not arbitrary, except as life 
itself is arbitrary. Endowed with value, and hence with meaning, 
historical judgments will again, as in Voltaire’s time, interest 
ordinary men, and history will be read, even though it is badly 


written. CRANE Brinton 


A GUIDE-BOOK FOR THINKERS 


Tue Art oF THoucntT, by GraHamM WA Las, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 


TRIsTAM SHANDY’s father would have liked this book, for Walter 
Shandy took the problem of Thought seriously. Mr. Wallas takes 
it very seriously, but at first blush one wonders why he wrote a 
book about it. It seems daring for a political theorist to write a 
book on “How to Think” which is a cross between popular episte- 
mology and a high-brow correspondence course. But perhaps there 
is method in this madness. Mr. Wallas, as his early works show, 
was one of the first to see the inadequacy of modern politics in 
dealing with the problems raised by the Great Society. Yet he was 
unwilling to become a prophet of despair. He saw that the task 
for the future was to exert conscious intelligence upon the direc- 
tion of our societal life. But whereas others of his persuasion have 
finally pinned their faith to the education of the masses, he re- 
gards it as even more vital that we should have leaders capable 
of thinking creatively. Hence the book—as a guide for these 
thinkers. If there is no art of thought, the prospect for democracy 
is dark. 

But there is a possibility that thought is not amenable to that 
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improvement by conscious effort which is the central fact of any 
art. Have we not in the past felt that the processes of thought were 
4 misty dim region with a large Verboten to confront eager pry- 
ing? Such a feeling takes scientific form in several theories of the 
human mind and organism which Mr. Wallas examines and re- 
jects. In their stead he selects certain theories of volition, con- 
sciousness, and emotion, which do make an art of thought possible; 
and in the light of these he divides the life-history of a thought 
into four stages, indicating at what points its development is, in his 
opinion, subject to control. 

In thus mapping out the thought processes, Mr. Wallas moves 
of course on controversial ground in psychology. His deftness and 
certitude are daring, but a bit disquieting. In the maze of theories 
which constitutes the present science of psychology, you must pick 
your path gingerly and with humility. There are many theories 
and assumptions in this book which are to-day being grimly called 
in question. But it is not so much a matter of whether Mr. Wallas’s 
theories are more or less correct than those he discards or neglects. 
The important thing is that we do not know whether they are. 

The art of thought that Mr. Wallas in this book outlines with 
some skill is intended as a sort of vade mecum for the young 
thinker starting out to joust with the hosts of complexity. It con- 
tains a bundle of maxims for use in manipulating thought so that 
it will come to fruition. Carry a little note-book around with you, 
jot your “fringe-thoughts” down and put them in a folder 
marked “Redistribute,” abstain from passive reading during the 
stage known as Incubation—these are a few at random. Whatever 
else Mr. Wallas does, he leaves you with an awareness of your 
own thought-processes that may be salutary—or vicious. The book 
itself, the product of Mr. Wallas’s art, seems to have had too 
close a communion with the folder marked “Redistribute.” 

And yet it is a readable, even an absorbing work. Mr. Wallas 
has in all his books pricked the reader to fresh thought. His charm 
of manner in this book makes technical psychology interesting; 
and his good sense keeps him from oversimplifying the problem. 
But I wish that he had given less attention to the mechanical aids 
and more to the social and intellectual environment which fosters 
or stifles thought. There, it seems to me, is the real problem. 

-Max Lerner 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
A NEW CARLYLE LETTER 


By Abert PEEL 


Pp a collection of letters belonging to the Rev. W. Macfadyen 
Scott, of Eastbourne, England, there appears a letter from 
Thomas Carlyle which, so far as I can discover, has never been 
printed. I am indebted to Mr. Scott and to Mr. Alexander Carlyle 
for permission to make the letter public. Carlyle wrote it to his 
mother in May, 1837. In the previous January he had completed 
“The French Revolution,” and he refers in this letter to its 
publication. He also refers to the profitable series of lectures on 
German literature which he was giving in London at that time. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London. 
19th May 1837. 

My dear Mother, 

I fancy you will be glad to hear a word from me today, and so tho’ 
I have time but for a word (and seem to have got a very bad pen to 
boot) I will despatch you what I can. By various Newspapers that we 
have sent you would see how the Lectures were going on; very tolerably 
indeed, to the surprize and satisfaction of parties interested. I found 
myself in an awful flurry at first, but gradually recovered; and can go on 
now with comparative comfort. The audience seems to be between two 
and three hundred; a set of the discreetest, most attentive best-bred people 
I ever saw. It is very curious to hear the wild Annandale voice speaking 
down upon these high-cultured dignitaries and marchionesses; and how 
patient and silent they sit under it. I have given them a variety of deliver- 
ances, upon Luther &c. &c, which I was by no means sure they would 
receive so well. On the whole there is great reason to be thankful that we 
have got on so handsomely hitherto: reason above all to be thankful that 
one has got so near done with it. I delivered my fifth Lecture yesterday; 
and had, by the bargain, only one more to give: however, the people 
seemed so anxious about it, I determined to give them another, and so on 
Monday next and also on Friday, I have to make my appearance again; 
and then it is over and I am a free man! I will write to you before long 
after that; so soon as anything is settled about my motions. For the present, 
I think the best thing I can set about then will be to dig the garden here, 
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which is lying very waste, and will offer a good steady job to calm me 
down again. You need not be dlack-baised then, my dear Mother, about 
this thing; but take heart and be thankful with me that it all goes very 
well. 

The Book [“The French Revolution’”] too is fairly out some ten 
days ago, and I have sent away the few copies I had to give, and have 
cleared the house of all borrowed French Books, Mill’s and others; and 
feel at last wholly delivered from the unspeakable burden I carried so 
long. What the critics say of the work I take no pains to know, or rather 
would take pains not to know. It is enough for me that I have done my 
part in it, they can now do theirs, the best way they can. I rather con~ 
iecture that all the small fry of critics (a set of the despicablest mortals 
living) will be afflicted at the thing; and the better kind of critics on the 
whole pleased: which is exactly as it ought to be. Mill tells me he is busy 
at a Review of me even now: he calls himself much contented; and is 
no insufficient judge, especially on this subject which he has studied to 
great lengths. I calculated on not getting a penny or a penny’s worth in 
any way by the business; so I wait “with unspeakable composure” which 
way it may go; safe am | at any rate. 

It is above a week since I sent off your copies for James Aitken at 
Dumfries. They were ordered to be sent by Coach from Edinburgh. It is 
possible they may come very soon, or may have already come. . . . 

Poor Ben Nelson has lost his son: he found him dead and buried when 
he got to Heidelberg; a melancholy thing as one can imagine. Ben bears 
it wonderfully. I saw him off yesternight, to Liverpool, where he ought 
to arrive tonight. I sent with him the little American Review [“of 
Teufelsdréckh”] promised to James Aitken which I had got a few days 
before, after long delays. Ben will probably send it forward not the 
next Wednesday, but the second. James’s name and address is on it. There 
were only 3 copies of the French Revolution destined for the home 
Household: one copy for you; one for Alick: and a third marked “for 
general use”; which I intended should be sent from house to house among 
those of the brethren that wanted to [torn away] and had no copy of 
their own. My Mother was to be directress of it [torn away] who was to 
get it after whom. At one time it was my clear purpose to send every one 
of you a copy: but when there came at last to be a kind of chance (as 
there now is) that the whole Edition might sell and a fraction of money 
lie at the bottom of it, I gave away none that did not seem absolutely 
needful, not above the third part of what I meant. Nobody in your regions 
has got any; except the Churches of Kirkchrist, who were good to me of 
old, and Mrs. Johnstone of Grange who in her widowed forsaken state 
had a double claim on me. I gave copies here to three of the people who 
had been at the bottom of this my lecturing speculation, but all manner of 
rich people, Bullers &c. I left either to read the Book at their own cost, 
or leave it altogether unread. 
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There is no answer from Mr. Greig* in America, nor indeed is jt very 
near the time yet for one: forty days to go, forty to come, and the litt. 
intermediate delays, one may almost grant three months for Letter and 
answer. They have come in two sometimes, but that is a rarity—It some. 
how strikes me that Alick will not go this summer, that I shall sti] 
find him to welcome me when I arrive. I can give no advice; only now 
as ever my hearty prayers and affection. I hope he held a stout calm face 
to it; and that you and all of you study to cheer and encourage, and look 
at the best side of it. We may really with reason trust that it will be for 
good not for evil. I have of course no farther news from Jack. I have 
sent him a copy of the Book by Parish} and a path he marked out, bu 
whether he will get it, seems rather uncertain to me—The sheet is full, 
dear Mother, and I must go. I force myself to believe that you are not 
out of order, that nothing is wrong. But you will write soon to say 
positively. 

Good be with you all, 
Your ever affectionate 


* A Scottish friend who had gone to America and made a fortune. 
+ A shipper or forwarder of goods. “Jack,” for whom the copy was sent, js 
Carlyle’s brother John. 
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Pp E ACE As soon as America stepped out of Euro Lt 
CAM E pean affairs, Europe made peace. \\ hy did 
Locarnosucceed where Versailles faile? What 
THI Ss have European statesmen been thinking, say- Titles 
ing, doing behind closed doors since America This 
WAY withdrew? Here is the most important book 
since “The Economic Consequences of the THE D 
— Peace.” It is a brilliant, frank and comprehen. OF 
sive explanation of post-war conditions by an pine sbi 
internationally famous authority. g Wil 
Harv 


HOW EUROPE MADE 
PEACE WITHOUT AMERICA 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 
Author of “History of the World War” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. $5.00 
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HE DIALOGUES 
OF PLATO 


he third Jowett transla- 
tion, Edited by 
William C. Greene 
Harvard University 
sactically complete edi- 
‘of Plato is offered in 
udicious selection from 
his work in the famous 
gett translation. 


PENTAMERONE 
‘By ‘BASILE 
panslation by 
Sir Richard Burton, 

» have made a faithful re- 
st of the first and only 
son of the famous Bur- 
translation published 

893. 

HE SATYRICON 
OF PETRONIUS 
Bad on the translation by 

W. C. Firebaugh 

cause of its colloquial 
lity it has been recog- 
ed that each generation 
sto make its own trans- 
jon of this delightful 
sic. Firebaugh has done 
his for our age. 


heviously Published 
RISTRAM SHANDY 


A SENTIMENTAL 
DURNEY, LETTERS to 
LIZA and Other Pieces 
Rach with an Introduction 

Prof. Wilbur L. Cross 


COMPLETE POEMS 
OF VILLON 


E PHYSIOLOGY OF 
__ TASTE 
Brillat-Savarin 


THE TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO 


b Octavo. Gold Stamped. 


THE YALE REVIEW 
«MARCO MILLIONS 


By EUGENE O'NEILL 
His first full length play to be published before production. 
“Today O'Neill's plays are eagerly antici- 
pated. They are seen, read, discussed as con- 
tributions not merely to acted drama but to 
our understanding of our fellows and all this 
by that part of the public which is most alive 
to the drama as one of the great arts.""— 
Prof. George P. Baker, The Yale Review. $2. 50 
Format uniform with collected edition of O’Neill’s plays. 


THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH 
By JACOB WASSERMANN 

cAuthor of Wedlock, The World’s Illusion, etc. 

“A bony and supple piece of prose fiction, 
knit into a splendid whole. The rescue of 
Ernest is also a spiritual liberation for the 
reader. The Triumph of Youth is a gratifying 
vindication of Mr. Wassermann’s talents.”’-— 
N. Y. Times. Second Editions $2.00 


Stendhal’s ON. LOVE 

Translation byH.B.V. Revised by C.K. Scott Moncrieff 

No one has written so wisely and so com- 
pletely as Stendhal on human love—the pene- 
trating insight which enabled him to antici- 
pate in his novels some of the discoveries of 
modern psychology is at its finest. The fourth 
work in our first, complete translation of 
Stendhal in English. $2.50 


LOTUS & CHRYSANTHEMUM 


An Anthology of Chinese and Japanese Poetry 
Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 
Here is the ultimate anthology of Far East- 
ern poetry. It is the most pans an- 
thology ever published. A collection of the 
finest poems in the finest English translations. 
First edition, specially bound, limited to 
1000 copies. $7.50 


THE MYSTIC ROSE 
By A. E. CRAWLEY 

For many years obtainable, if at all, only at 
very high yom, we are happy to present this 
great work on human conduct in marriage 
that ranks with Frazer's ““Golden Bough” and 
Tylor’s “Anthropology.” It has been com- 
pletely revised, enlarged and brought up-to- 
date with new evidence collected since the 
author’s death, by Theodore Besterman. 


| 2nd Edition. Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 
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Two New “Books 
by Theodore“Dreiser 


CHAINS 


Lesser Novels and Stories 


Here, if anywhere in 
American literature, are 
the realities of American 
life presented with sin- 
cerity, courage and noble 
impartiality. 

Here you have—the reality 
of passion (Convention)—the 
reality of lust (Typhoon)—the 
reality of greed (Phantom 
Gold)—the reality of faith 
(St. Columba and the River) 
—the reality of illusion (The 
Mercy of God), etc. $2.50 


THE 
FINANCIER 


New ‘Revised Edition 

“Within the last year 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of readers have 
been moved by the com- 
passion and drama of 
‘‘An American Tragedy."’ 
They have a new treat 
beforethem. From today 
on they will find on the 
stalls a book called ‘‘The 
Financier,’’ by Theodore 
Dreiser. It is the next 
book for them to read... 
The result (of Dreiser's 
revisions) is not only a 
better book but one of 
the best books of our 
time. As an American 
opportunist Frank Cow- 
perwood stands without 
an equal in fiction.””— 
am Hansen, New York 
World. 


Second Edition, 
$3.00 
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The Ethics of Zoroastrianism. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, PH.D., Lady Miller ; 
L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia University. and the Batheaston 1 
Li Circl 
Early Hebrew Ethics. LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism, Hartford Theological Seminary. HESSELGRAVE 
The Ethics of the Hebrew Prophets—from Amos to the Deuteronemic — ~— 
Reformation. LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D., Professor of Old a TH 
' Testament Exegesis and Criticism, Hartford Theological Seminary. Dark Pavilion CH 
¥ By LINDLEY WILLIAM By 
The Ethics of the Greek Religion. PAUL SHOREY, PH.D.,LL.D., Litt.D., HUBBELL Ro’ 
Professor of Greek, University of Chicago. Price $1.25 
The Ethics of the Gospels. ERNEST FINDLAY SCOTT, M.A., Professor of - 
New Testament Literature, Union Theological Seminary. The Analysis of Art 
By DE WITT H. PARKER 
The Ethics of the Pauline Epistles. C. HAROLD DODD, M.A., Professor Professor of ene sophy in the Usi- 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford, England. ne Es xi the Prins ples of OL 
Aesthetics,’’ ete. 
The Ethics of Mohammedanism. JOHN CLARK ARCHER, PH.D., Associ- Pe Price $4.00 By 
ate Professor of Missions, Yale University. eal 
The Moral Values of Religion. E. HERSHEY SNEATH, PH.D.,LL.D., Pro- The Anatomy of 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion and Religious ener Emeritus, Yale Science 
University. By GILBERT N. LEWIS 
or bysical Chemistry, 
In one volume. Large 8vo. 400 pages. of 
Price $4.00 Illustrated. Price $3.00 —_ 
| YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS - NEW HAVEN - CONNECTICUT 
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CONGAREE SKETCHES: by E. C. L. Adams 


| Srories of Negro life in Heaven, Hell, and the Congaree swamps. With an introduction by 
Paul Green. The University Press takes the keenest pleasure in introducing these remarkable 
| sories and sketches to the reading public. They are full of an inimitable E 

| always so comic after all. They are stories you will not easily forget. “I know of no more faith- 


umor, yet are not 


ful representation of actual Negro nature with all its infinite variety of pathos, tragedy, and 


| tumor.” —G. C. Taylor. 


$2.00 


| AMONG THE DANES 
| By Edgar Wallace Knight 


An American teacher goes to school 
in Denmark. Studies of present-day 
education and civilization among the 
Danes. $2.50 


| JOHN THE COMMON WEAL 


By Henry Noble MacCracken 
In which John, the average citizen, 
brings his complaint against his times 
and the President of Vassar College 
investigates John. $1.50 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


| By Cecil Clare North 


“Both scientific and interesting to the 
ordinary reader of thoughtful turn .. . 
an excellent antidote to the whole 
menagerie of snobberies and bigotries 
of which every man keeps a few pets 
in his back yard.” —The Independent 

$2.50 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAIN GANG 

By Jesse F. Steiner and 

Roy M. Brown 


A careful scientific work, yet of con- 
siderable human interest. Includes 
case histories of typical Negro con- 
victs. $2.00 


OLD DAYS IN CHAPEL HILL 

By Hope Summerell Chamberlain 
Composed largely of the diary and 
letters of Cornelia Phillips Spencer, 
this book gives a vivid picture of life 
in the South before, during, and 
after, the Civil War. $3.50 


‘Brilliant Forthcoming ‘Book, 
Worth Watching For: 


AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, 
1750-1848 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


A clear and graphic picture of the influence of 
French culture upon American life in the form- 
ative years of the nation. “ . . . a highly dis- 
tinguished contribution to the history of 
American culture.’’—Tom Peete Cross, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Published September 1. Probably $4.50 


SOUTHERN LITERARY STUDIES 

By C. Alphonso Smith 
Studies and lectures on Poe, O. Henry, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Literature in the South, and 
similar subjects. Includes a biographical study 
of C. Alphonso Smith by F. Stringfellow Barr. 

$2.00 
STUDIES IN RECENT AESTHETIC 
By Katherine Gilbert 


The riddle of beauty, with some remarks on 
the ugly and not a little about the funny. A 
survey of contemporary theories of aesthetic 
with chapters on Bergson, Bosanquet, Croce, 
Lalo, $1.50 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 
Songs collected from Negro workmen, who sing 


as they work, songs which give rare glimpses of 
common backgrounds of Negro life and experi- 
ence in Southern communities. Here are found 
the originals of modern blues, songs of the lone- 
some road, songs of jail and chain gang, songs 
of white man and captain, bad man ballads, and 
the epics of Left Wing Gordan and the mythi- 
cal John Henry. $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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The YALE REVIEW 


Announces for Early Publication 


systrated. 
Street Haunting Vi. irginia Wolf we 
A London sketch by the distinguished author of “Mrs. Dalloway” and “['o hy Magd 
the Lighthouse.” 
Prohibitions Stewart Paton 
A sharp attack on the modern craze for prohibitions and other movements pi the Fre 
which the author deems a threat to the health of society. bint in I 
By Lorin 
ot of Pat 
The Art of the Theatre Robert Edmond Jones ‘ 
n 
An artist, known for his beautiful and imaginative stage settings, sees high pom 
possibilities in the modern theatre. goerican | 
These Fr 
A Note on Gulliver’s Travels William Lyon Phelps m Jam 
cia 
A witty essay on Swift and contemporary satire. ne Mul 
e Miu 
~ . By Willi 
Economic Relations of Africa and America Evans Lewin er laid 
An English economist considers the vast resources of the Dark Continent Bible La 
and their future effect on world trade. i» we 
pidle CO’ 
American Names. 4 Poem Stephen Benet — 
nay as th 
Our Biological Future Ellsworth Huntington Ge" 
Penelope 
by Sist 
Light Be 
InpEx To VoLUME SIXTEEN OF THE YALE REVIEW Fra 
THE index to the present volume of THE YALE Review, which ends with Copy— 
this issue, will be published on July 1. It will be sent to all institutions ee 
among its subscribers and other subscribers may obtain it on request. - 
OFF AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK Lois 
The Yale Review, 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. dthe fu 
Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please send me The Yale Review for one 
year, beginning with the... : issue. 
Address City and State... 3 
R., JULY, '27 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


\_ NOTABLE LIST OF BOOKS 


Books that are worth reading on a wide variety of subjects 


wilight Sleep 


py Edith Vi 
jjstinguished nove 


Our leading woman novelist writes 


arton, 
$2.50 


1 of life in “new New York.” 
jce's Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Levis Cr roll. An exact facsimile of the first American 
(Appleton, 1866) with illustrations by 
50 


strated. Gilt edges. Boxed 


Think | Remember 


3; Magdalen King-Hall (Cleone Knox). A_ delightful 
resque of pompous biography by the author of “The Diary 
Young Lady of Fashion." $2.00 


¢ Drums of Aulone 
sy Robert W. Chambers. A fascinating romance of Gages 
oi the France of Louis XIV. $2.00 


in Ivory 


by Lorine Pruette. 


The story of Genevieve, the patron 
at of Paris. $2.50 


urel and Straw 


ny James Saxon Childers. The romance of a young 
inerican Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. $2.00 


These Frantic Years 


y James Warner Bellah. A witty, penetrating story of 
an “al life in New York and Europe. $2.00 


The Multitude 


by William Garrett. A fine psychological novel of char- 
wter laid in the Scottish highlands. $2.00 


fible Lands To-Day 


by William T. Ellis. A gid picture of the entire 
Bible country to-day. Illustra $3.00 


Caponsacchi 


by Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer. “I regard this 
pay as the chief event of the dramatic season in New York.” 
-William Lyon Phelps. $2.00 


Penelope 
By Sister M. Madeleva. Distinctive and appealing verse 
iy the well-known Catholic poet. $1.25 


Bight Bells 


by Frank Waters. 
Introduction by Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Copy—1927 


Edited by Helen Hull and others. Stories, plays, poems 
ind essays by the Writer's Club of Columbia University. $2.00 


Geruine sea-going ballads and yarns. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


A History of Italian Painting 
by Oliver S. Tonks, Ph.D. A work which presents a history 
{seventeen centuries of art in Italy. Illustrated. $4.00 
Lois 


By Laurence W. Meynell. 
f the future. 


A prophetic novel of England 
$2.00 


George Eliot and Her Times: A Victorian Study 
By Elizabeth S. Haldane. A well-considered and just 

study of George Eliot and her novels. 3.50 

History of the People of the United States During 

Lincoln’s Administration 
By John Bach McMaster. 

great history. 

The Hoop 


By J.C. Snaith. The story of a woman with a voice of 
extraordinary beauty. $2.50 


A great historian writes a 
$5.00 


Bernard Quesnay 


By André Maurois. 
world, by the author of “Ariel” 
character portrayal. 


The Great Crusade 


By General Joseph T. Dickman. A history of the American 
Third Army in France and Germany. Preface by General 
Pershing. $2.50 


A new novel of the French industrial 
Delightful 
$2.00 


and “Mape." 


Soviet versus Civilization 


By Augur. The best short account of Bolshevism. $1.50 


The Springs of Human Action 

By Mehran K. Thomson. The first complete and consistent 
study of all the motives underlying human behavior. $3.00 
Applied Psychology: Its Principles and Methods 


By A. T. Poffenberger. The only compact and authorita- 
tive survey of the practical applications of psychology. $4.00 


Readings in Urban Sociology 


By Scott E. W. Bedford. Important papers by leading 
writers on various aspects of city life and problems. $5.00 


The World’s Meat 


By Robert James McFall. The first comprehensive eco- 
nomic discussion of production and distribution of meat in 
all parts of the earth. $6.00 


The Inner World of Childhood 


By Frances G. Wickes. The mental and emotional life of 
the child revealed. Preface by Carl G. Jung. $3.00 


Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees 


By Ruth Otis Sawtell and Ida Treat. The story of a 
summer's exploration in the haunts of prehistoric man. $3 00 


Mental Growth and Decline 


By H. L. Hollingworth. A survey of mental development 
throughout the life span of the human being. $3.00 


From Myth to Reason 

By Woodbridge Riley. The story of the march of mind in 
the interpretation of nature. $2.50 
The Farmer’s Campaign for Credit 


By Clara Eliot. Summary and analysis of the nation's 
big problem. $3.00 


Send 50c for a year’s subscription to our illustrated Monthly Guide to New Books 


D. APPLETON 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


AND COMPANY 
34 Bedford Street, London 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR’ ER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THE Yate Review, which is intended as an 
extension of the section “Among the New Books,” Tue Eprtors yil] 
contribute a carefully selected list of important books as they appear. 


BELLES-LETT RES 


Dante, Joun Jay Cuapman, Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Fresh and trenchant criticism of Dante with 

verse translations from the Divine Comedy; 

a handsome volume. 

Tue THEATRE IN Lire, dy Nicuoras Evre- 
NoFF, by A. 1. Nazarorr, Brentano. 

Very suggestive comment on the essential con- 

tributions of the theatre to civilization. 


Keats, 6y H. W. Garrop, Oxford Press. 


The most valuable feature of this scholarly 
book is its discussion of the Odes. 


Tue Roapv To dy Joun Livinc- 
ston Lowes, Houghton, Mifflin. 

A research into the workings of Coleridge’s 

genius that bears the authentic impress of 

creative imagination. 


A History or Russian Litrerature, 
Prince D. S. Mirsky, Knopf. 

Prince Mirsky writes with facility and criti- 

cal acumen. 


Main Currents iN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 
by Vernon Louis ParrincTon, 2 vols., 
Harcourt, Brace. 

A well-ordered and provocative outline of 

our literature from 1620 to 1860. 


Poots anp Rippxes, 4y Perry, Lité/e, 
Brown. 
Three delightful essays for fishermen. 


UNDER THE Anpes, dy ExizaBetu S. 
SERGEANT, Knopf. 

A rather overwhelming title for a series of 

lifelike fireside portraits of American artists 

and writers. 


Tue Main Srream, dy Stuart SHERMAN, 
Scribner. 

These wise, catholic essays on current books 

recall the severe loss which critical writing 

sustained by the author’s untimely death. 


Variety, Sy Paut Varery, fr. dy M. 
Cowtey, Harcourt, Brace. 

Concentrated studies in criticism of a high 

order, including an eloquent affirmation of 

the European spirit. 


(continued on page XvV1) 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


Emerson aNd Otuers, dy Van Wycx 
Brooks, Dutton. 

Six episodes in Emerson’s life happily re. 

created, partly in his words, form the heart 

of this book. 


AnTHony Comstock, 6y Heywoop Broun 

and Marcaret Leecu, A. & C. Boni. 
A good-humored inquiry into the activities of 
a famous censor. 


Lorp Byron us LeETTERs, edited dy 

V. H. Coruins, Scribner. 
A one-volume selection in large type from 
Byron’s deservedly famous letters. 


ByzanTINE Portraits, 5y Cuarves Drent, 
tr. by H. Beir, Knopf. 

Absorbing short biographies of Byzantine 

rulers by a scholarly French historian. 


James Bryce, H. A. L. Fisner, 2 vols., 
Macmillan, 

A eulogistic biography with generous quota- 

tions from the letters of an admired leader. 


Tue Diary or Exsripce Gerry, Jr., 
Brentano. 

A sight-seeing tour of the Eastern States in 

1813, with informative pictures of Pittsburgh 

and Washington. 


Jean Paut Marat, 4y Louis R. Gorr- 
SCHALK, Greenberg. 

The author weighs carefully the evidence as 

to the strange career of the “Friend of the 

People.” 


Georce Exiot HER Times, by Etiza- 
BETH S. Hatpane, Appleton. 

A vigorous dissent from the narrow view of 

George Eliot as a moralizing Victorian sibyl. 


An American Saca, dy Cart C. JENsEN, 
Little, Brown. 

Autobiography of a Danish immigrant; a 

document of general social interest. 


Revo.t 1n THE Desert, dy T. E. Law- 
RENCE, Doran. 

Dramatic story of the most picturesque ad- 

venture of the Great War. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Politics is the most practical of the arts; and on 
is account requires, even more than most arts, a 
ence of human nature, that is, a psychology ; a sci- 
-v of right, that is, an ethics; and a view of man’s 
in the world, that is, a Ie is such 
,interpretation that Professor Hocking sets forth 


his present volume. 


CONTENTS 


ast I]. Facts, THEORIES, PROBLEMS. 

The Political Art; The Other Side of Politics; 
The State; The State as Practical Reason; The 
State as Force; State-skeptics: the Political Plu- 
ralist; State-skeptics: the Philosophical Anarch- 
ist; The Problem of Purpose. 


sat IL. THe STATE AND OTHER Groups. 
Extent in Space and in Time; Relations between 
Members; Origins; The Purpose of the State: 
A Preliminary View; The Types of Power. 


Part III. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
STATE, 
The Place of Psychology; Simple Sociability; 
Anti-Social Sociability; Concrete Sociability; 
The Disease of the Crowd; The Economic For- 
ces; Economy and Sociability ; The Human Will; 
Purpose and Origin of the State. 


Part IV. Some RESULTS. 
Are Group Minds Real? Will Circuits; Anarch- 
im and Consent; Pluralism and Sovereignty; 
Realism and the General Will: the Actual and 
the Ideal; The State, the Church, and Con- 
science ; Reflections on Violence. 


Large 8v0. 479 pages. Price $4.00. 


VOYAGE! 
A good voyage is pledged 
your friends in the 
company of good books 
and enticing magazines 
if you send them a 


BRENTANO’S 


BON VOYAGE 
BOOK BOX 


“The perfect gift for ship- 
board” is the opinion of 
thousands of world travelers. 


Write or wire name of 
q voyageur, giving the price 
of box desired, the name 
of vessel and the date of sail- 
ing. Delivery will be made to 
the steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice or ours 
will be sent. 


BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 
are priced at $5,$10, $15, $20, etc. 


Sth Avenue and 27th St. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR' ER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


dy Emit Lup- 
wic, tr. by E. C, Mayne, Putnam. 

A valiant attempt to interpret the weaknesses 

of the ex-Kaiser from his environment. 


Tue SpanisH Journey, Jutius 
tr. by J. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

A sumptuous travel diary of an eminent Ger- 

man critic with much inconsequential matter 

but discerning comment on people and art. 


Tue Repetiious Puritan, 4y Luioyp 
Morris, Harcourt, Brace. 

Hawthorne’s life agreeably retold in a rapid 

narrative with acute social criticism. 


Cuaries W. Exiot, Wittiam ALLAN 
2 vols., Harper. 
An authorized collection of addresses. 


Tue Last Sarton, dy JEANNE Maurice 
PovaqueEt, ér. L. GaLantiere, Har- 
court, Brace. 

Anatole France and the remarkable circle of 

Mme. de Caillavet seen through her letters. 


Potonatse, 5y Guy Pourtates, fr. by 
C. Barty, Jr., Holt. 

A charming biographical sketch in the style 

of the novel. 


TruMPETs oF JUBILEE, dy ConsTANCE 
Mayrievp Rourke, Harcourt, Brace. 
Five well-rounded essays on popular 1gth- 
century Americans—that on Mrs. Stowe espe- 

cially good. 


ton, Mifflin. 

A favorable portent of the revived interest in 

Victorian fiction. 


Cuarces I Captivity, edited by Ger- 
TRUDE S. StevENsoN, Appleton. 

Brings together in a useful well-made volume 

the chief contemporary accounts of a moving 

chapter in history. 


Prato, 6y Atrrep E. Taytor, Dial Press. 
Plato’s life and ideas clearly interpreted by a 
Scottish philosopher. 


FICTION. 


Marcuinc On, dy James Born, Scribner. 
A vivid Civil War narrative. 


Spirited record of a lonely woman’s struggle. 


(continued on page Xv111) 


Gantry, dy Sincrair Levis, Hy. 
court, Brace. 
Exposes with vigorous, often fer: 


iS, Satire 
a charlatan as preacher who arriv. 


‘ at in- 
credible success. | 
ul 
Rocues anp VacapBonns, Jy Compton “ 
MackenziE, Doran. by 


An entertaining, reminiscent story of actors. 
by 


Tue Mactc Mountain, Jy Tuomas 
Mann, dy H. T. Lowe-Porrer. 
vols., Knopf. THE 
An extraordinary study in diseased humanity, OF . 
of great intensity and wide implication. ~ By 


Tue Spanish Farm Tritocy, R. H, ture 
Mottram, Dial Press. 

The much-desired edition in one book of this 

3-volume war classic. Profes 

Tue Happy Tree, Mvraay, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

The life in retrospect of a middle-aged Eng- a 

lish woman told with delicacy and skill. — mt 

Mr. Gituootey, dy Liam 
Harcourt, Brace. sciou: 

A squalid but powerful story of the under- 

world in Dublin. — 


Tue Marriace Bep, dy Ernest Pascat, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

A problem novel of plausible but not very 

illuminating psychology. 


Brack Aprit, 4y Peterkin, 
Merrill. 

Tale of an isolated plantation rich in details 

of negro talk and ways. 

THe Marquis pve Bottvar, /y Leo 
Perutz, tr. by G. Rawson, Viking 


Press. ST/ 


An ingenious mystery with historical frame. 


Moruer anv Son, 4y Romain 


tr. by Van Wyck Brooks, Holt. AP 
An excellent translation of volume 3 of Rol- 
land’s war novel. GR 


Tue Countess, dy ANNE Dovcias 
Sepcwick, Houghton, Mifflin. 

Fine sketch of a vixenish old French woman 

against a picturesque scene. 

Haur-Gops, 4y Murray Dut- 
ton. 

A first novel depicting a Missouri community 

with humor and insight. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF DEAN INGE 


This collection consists of brief excerpts from the works of Dean Inge, grouped 
under the subjects: “Religion;” ‘Eternal Values; “Sociology: Eugenics;” 


“Science;”” “Literature; England;” and “Reflections.” 
by Sir James Marchant, and carries a Preface by Dean Inge. 


The selection was made 
Crown 8vo $1.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF MURDER 


By Professor Andreas Bjerre, Late Lec- 
turer on Jurisprudence and Criminal 
Psychiatry at the University of Dorpat. 


Professor Bjerre believed that progress in 
the study of the psychology of murder 
could best be made by the detailed in- 
vestigation of individual cases. He visited 
an, and other criminals in prison 
ind by conversation and psycho-analysis 
sudied both the conscious and sub-con- 
sious mind. 8vo. $3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE 


AND MATERIALISM 
By Hugh Elliot 


This book sets forth the materialistic 
philosophy which ensues from modern 
science. The author condemns the method 
of Metaphysics and urges that only from 
science can true philosophy be formed. 

Contents: Introduction. 1—The Uni- 
verse as a Whole. 2—Matter and Energy. 
3—Life and Consciousness. 4—The 
Fallacy of Vitalism. | 5—Materialism. 
6—Idealism. 8vo. 220 pages, $3.20 


We have just added three new titles to the 
OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME SERIES 


A Series of books designed to help modern men and women understand 
themselves and their time by understanding the past. 

Edited by George Depue Hadzsits, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, University of 
Pennsylvania, and David Moore Robinson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Archae- 
ology and Epigraphy and Lecturer on Greek Literature, The Johns Hopkins 


University. 434 x 7% inches in size. 


STAGE ANTIQUITIES, by James T. Allen, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, Univer- 


sity of California. 


$2.00 


APULEIUS AND HIS INFLUENCE, by Elizabeth H. Haight, Ph.D., 


Professor of Latin, Vassar College. 


$1.75 


GREEK AND ROMAN FOLKLORE, by W. R. Halliday, University 


of Liverpool. 


$2.25 


These bring the total number of the volumes of the Series already Bese viue 


to thirty-two. Twenty-three more are in preparation. Send for 


circular and complete list of Series. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


criptive 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW POOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue Avuncuams, dy May Sincrair, Mac- 
millan. 

An English family with six children pictured 

through sensitive perception. 


Tue Beapte, 4y Pauvine Smitu, Doran. 
Notable romance of the South African veldt. 


Mr. Fortune’s Maccot, 4y 
Townsenp Warner, Viking Press. 

The old theme of the one-convert missionary 

treated with freshness and an air of artificial- 

ity in a pleasant South Sea setting. 


To twe Licutuouse, dy Vircinia Woo tr, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

In this story with a technique of enthralling 

movement, Mrs. Woolf sees life as a radio- 

active substance. 


Love Is Enoucn, 4y Francis Brett 
Youne, 2 vols., Knopf. 

A slow-paced graphic novel contrasting Eng- 

lish country life and idyllic scenes with an 

industrial town; it has several good portraits. 


POETRY & DRAMA 


Tristram, 4y Epwin Artincton Rosin- 
son, Macmillan. 

Mr. Robinson’s re-telling of the age-old story 

is justified by its commanding intellectual 

beauty. 


Tue Gop and In Asranam’s Bosom, 
by Paut Green, McBride. 

Poignant tragedies of the lives of negroes and 

poor whites which have achieved success in 

the theatre. 


Tue Sirver Corp, Sipney Howarp, 
Scribner. 

A well-constructed play on mother-and-son 

theme that runs into caricature. 

STREETS IN THE Moon, 4y ARCHIBALD 
MacLeisu, Houghton, Mifflin. 

Poetry of philosophical drift in a modernist 

manner, superbly printed. 

Tue Kino’s Hencuman, 4y Epna Sr. 
Vincent Miuay, Harper. 

Three-act text for an opera in blank verse of 

varied and subtle rhythms, recounting with 

striking detail a tenth-century love story. 

Marco Mixutons,; dy Eucene O'NEILL, 
Boni & Liveright. 

Marco Polo as the adventurous, money-coin- 

ing business man in a splendid Oriental pag- 

eant. 


(continued on page xx) 


Rep Frac, dy Lora RincE, Vikine Pres: 
Miss Ridge has a gift for deseriptiy. 


, verse of 
sharp, clear images. 


News oF THE Devit, dy 
Wo tre, Holt. 

A satire in couplet form of a press lord's 

death and after-life, with fiery passages. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Tue Occupation, /y Henry 
T. Atien, Bobbs-Merrill, 

An able report on the workings of the Ameri. 

can occupation. 


Tue Pusiic Mino, dy Norman Ancett, 
Dutton. 

Tonic criticism on the sluggishness of the 

public mind by an author who does not de- 

spair of it. 


Tue Story oF Jesus, 5y Benjamin W, 
Bacon, Century. 

A liberal Protestant authority cogently sum- 

marizes the facts that have stood the test of 

modern criticism. 


Lire anp Work 1n Mepievat Europ, }y 
P. BoissonapeE, tr. by E. Power, Knopf. 

A French scholar offers a view of the Middle 

Ages as a “brilliant and fruitful” epoch. 


Tue Ovurtiine oF Sanity, dy 
Cuesterton, Dodd, Mead. 

A militant controversialist charges our civili- 

zation with suppression of the individual. 


Tue Wor tp Crisis, 1916-1918, Sy 
ston S. CHURCHILL, 2 vols., Scribner. 
Engrossing narrative of the war with Mr. 
Churchill’s heavy guns trained on his op- 

ponents. 


Tue Revott or Asta, dy “Upton Crose,” 
Putnam. 

A timely analysis of the Chinese situation 

which looks te the liberation of Asia from 

the Western powers. 


Tue Gorpven dy Lee Witson 
Dopp, John Day. 
Witty counterattack on popular psychic theories 


An ApvenTuRE Constructive Fi- 
nance, dy Carter Grass, Doud/edsy, 
Page. 

An account of the inception of the Federa! 

Reserve Act by its author. 
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HARCOURT, AND COMPANY 


:83 Madison Avenue 


fndré. Siegfried 
AMERICA 
COMES OF 
AGE 


“Amor ing picture of what 
he Unite ‘States actually 
Y. Times. $3.00 


Count Keyserling 
THE WORLD 
IN THE 


MAKING 


Translated by MAURICE 
SAMUEL 

Anew book by the author 
{The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher. *” $2.50 


William E. Ritter 


THE 

NATURAL 
HISTORY OF 
0UR CONDUCT 


“Its vivid examples of 
imal behavior stick in 
ne’s mind.’’ — Chicago 
Evening Post. $3.50 


Semuel Scoville, Jr. 


RUNAWAY 
DAYS 


Everyday adventures of a 
naturalist. A book for all 
ature lovers, $2.50 


Mary Agnes Best 


THOMAS 
PAINE 


The exciting life story of 
this propagandist of the 
American Revolution, 
who wrote ‘*The Age of 
R $3.50 


Reason, 


IN AMERICAN 


**Nothing equals it as a study 

of the development of democ- 

racy in the United States.”’ 
—Carl Van Doren 


MAIN 
CURRENTS 


THOUGHT 
By 


Vernon L. Parrington 
University of Washington 


The first comprehensive history 
of American culture, presenting 
the development of our thought 
—literary, religious, political, 
sociological — as expressed in 
American letters. 


Vol. I, The Colonial Mind 
(1620-1800) 


Vol. II, The Romantic 
Revolution in America 
(1800-1860) 


**In all the writing that has been 
done to put us truly in possession 
of our past, nothing will take 
higher place than this study of 
our cultural development by 
Professor Parrington. Biograph- 
ically it is unquestionably the 
richest historical study that this 
country has yet 
N. Y. Times. 

**An important work that all the 
literate should at once devour.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Each volume, $4.00 


New York City 


Sinclair Lewis 


ELMER 
GANTRY 


best of all Mr. 
Lewis's novels.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. $2.50 


Lloyd Morris 


THE 
REBELLIOUS 
PURITAN: 


Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne 


**Brilliant analysis. One 

of the great books of the 

Y. Sun. 
Illustrated, $4,00 


Edwin Avery Park 
NEW BACK- 
GROUNDS FOR 
A NEW AGE 


Domestic architecture, 
furniture, decoration, etc., 
viewed in relation to this 
age of machinery and steel. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


Virginia Woolf 
TO THE 
LIGHTHOUSE 


A new novel by the author 
of ‘*Mrs. Dalloway,”’ ete. 
$2.50 


Constance M. Rourke 


TRUMPETS 
OF JUBILEE 


Fascinating studies of the 
Beecuers, Barnum, 
Greevey and Stowe. 
**Remarkably fine.”” — 
Times. 

Illustrated, 35.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR' ER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Occupations For Women, 4y O. LatHaM 

Hatcuer, Southern Women’s Alliance. 
A comprehensive occupational study signifi- 
cant of the New South. 


France, Jy Sistey Huppveston, Scribner. 
An introduction to dominant factors in 
French history and life, useful and readable. 


Norse Myrtuotocy, P. A. Muncu, #r. 
éy S. B. Husrvept, American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 

An English version of the standard Norwe- 

gian work in its latest revision. 


Tue Wortp 1n THE Makino, 4y Count 
Hermann Keyseruinc, ¢r. dy M. 
SaMuEL, Harcourt, Brace. 

With great persuasiveness Keyserling places 

the responsibility for progress squarely on the 

individual. 


History oF AMERICAN ForeicNn Poticy, 

by Joun H. Latane, Doubleday, Page. 
A one-volume survey by an authority on in- 
ternational law. 


Tue SoutH Arricans, 6y Saran MILuin, 
Boni & Liveright. 

A novelist observes from the inside racial con- 

flicts and social problems in South Africa. 


Jupatsm, Foor Moore, 2 vo/s., 
Harvard Press. 
Exhaustive history of the formative period. 


PurpostvE Evo.ution, 
Noste, Holt. 

The author’s thesis is that recognition of 

“cosmic purposiveness” in the universe would 

furnish the link now missing between science 

and religion and would strengthen both. 


by Epmunp 


Tue Spirit or Bonemia, VLADIMIR 
Nosex, Brentano. 

An encyclopaedic handbook of the history and 

culture of what is now Czechoslovakia. 


Main Street Watt Street, dy 
Z. Ripwey, Little, Brown. 

An authority on economics appears as cham- 

pion of the investor against certain practices 

of “big business.” 


Tue Naturat History or Our Con- 
puct, dy W. E. Ritter and E. W. 
Barter, Harcourt, Brace. 

An analysis of adaptation and maladaptation 

in man reinforced by a study of animal life. 


Tue Orpear oF Civitization. 
Harvey Rosinson, Harper. 

A distinguished history of our int 

well as our social and political dey 


James 
tual as 
pment, 
Lire 1n THE 
L. F. Sarzman, Oxford Press. 
A lively survey for general readers in 28; 
pages. 
PLATONISM AND THE SpiRiTuAL Lire, by 
Gerorce Santayana, Scribner. 
A finely written criticism of Plato from the 
modern standpoint. 


AGE by 


Tue Primitive Races oF Manxinp, }y 

Max Scumunt, Little, Brown. 
A large volume for the student of ethnology 
with brief descriptions of the primitive peo- 
ples prefaced by general comment. 


Tue Science or Society, 4y 
GraHaM SUMNER avd ALBERT GaLto- 
way KELLER, v/s. i & ii, Yale Press. 

The first parts of a profound study in social 

science, to be completed soon in 4 volumes, 


France AND America, AnpRE Tar- 
piEU, Houghton, Mifflin. 

By its candid statement of differences, from 

the French side, this book helps to clear the 

way for a Franco-American entente. 


Turkey, dy A. J. and K. P. 
Kirkwoop, Scribner. 

A concise history taking an optimistic view of 

the new régime. 


AMERICAN LaBor AND AMERICAN Democ- 
racy, dy E. Wa Har- 
per. 

Lucid exposition of the philosophy of organ- 

ized labor by a man who helped mould it. 


A Suort History oF Marriace, Ep- 
warp WestTERMARCK, Macmillan. 

A discussion of the main historical aspects of 

marriage based upon the author’s monumental 

“History of Human Marriage.” 


Batriesuips 1n Action, H. W. Wit- 
son, 2 vols., Little, Brown. 

A graphic account of battleships and battle- 

ship operations from the Civil War to date. 


Tue Tuirp British Empire, dy ALFRED 
ZimMERN, Oxford Press. 

A highly competent brief for the new British 

Commonwealth of Nations. 
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ER 


By the Author of “The Pomp of Power” 


WHERE FREEDOM FALTERS 


The United States, in the eyes of the author, is the place where freedom falters. He writes about its civilization and its re« 
jation to the affairs of the world, and particularly England, with pointed brilliance. 

“ Where Freedom Falters "’ bespeaks chat same wide knowledge of large affairs and long experience with leading men that 
marked ‘The Pomp of Power."’ Even the chapter titles show this — “ The Constitution and Its Makers,”’ “ The Foreign 
Policy of the United States,"’ “Canada and the United States,"* ‘‘ Presidents and Politics,"* ‘ Colonel House—and History,” 
“The United States as Creditor—and as Debtor,’’ “‘ England Today: Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook," ‘‘ The European 
Situation: and the League of Nations,"* ‘‘ Prosperity and Civilization in the United States,"’ ‘* The Scales of Justice: Prohi- 
bition and Prohibiting,” “‘ The Flight of Freedom " $4.00 


tual as 
pment. 


THE MAIN By the Author of “ Drums” 
a MARCHING ON 

By Stuart Sherman Cc 0 

“Behind the picture of By James Boyd 
ology the age and its tendencies A magnificent romance of the Civil War The hero, a de “The most amusing non- 
i, is the shaping hand of scendant of the. Fraser family chat figured in ‘‘ Drums,” is a sense which Lardner has 
peo- a true son of a poor farmer of southern North Carolina $2.50 

—Gerorce F. in per urlesque t 

the New York Herald Trib- average biography or au- 
JLIAM ame. $2.50 tobiography of a nonen- 
tity who mistakes his 


PLATONISM AND 


success for importance. 
. A marvellous com- 


social IFE bination of destructive 
nes : satire and apparently the 


Tar- 


By 
George Santayana 
$1.75 


simplest fun." 
—The New Yorker 
$1.75 


A Varied List 
THE COPELAND READER = Second large edition. 310.00 
FRANCE. By Sisley Huddleston $5.00 


Two Notable Novels 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 
By Struthers Burt $2.00 


THE SUN ALSO RISES. By Ernest Hemingway $2.00 


YOUNG IN THE “ NINETIES.” By Una Hunt $2.00 
RE-FORGING AMERICA. By Lothrop Stoddard $3.00 
BALLADS OF THE SINGING BOWL 


By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


Dark Flower,”’ “ The Freelands.”’ 
Progress." 


For Every Library 
THE GROVE EDITION OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Already published: “The Island Pharisees,"’ ‘* The 
$2.00 Country House," “ Fraternity,"’ The Patrician,”’ ** The 


“Beyond,” “Saint's 
Each $1.25 


THE ROAD TO ROME. By Robert Sherwood $1.75 


Captain Thomason's 


RED PANTS 


Captain Thoma- 
son, having 
written one of 
the most remark- 
able narratives 
that war has 
ever produced in 
“Fix Bayonets!"* 
tiow shows him- 
self an imagina- 
tive artist in a 
series of stories 
of the Marines 
—stories that are 
made addition- 
ally dramatic 

vivid by his 
own extraordi- 
naryskillasanil- 
lustrator $2.50 


Winston S. Churchill's 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS 
1916-1918 


** Passages of such beauty that 
it is impossible to read them 
without emotion. . . . He has 
told the story of the most tragic 
drama in the history of mankind 
as no other living man could 
have told it.” —The Spectator. 
Thirty Maps. 2 vols. $10.00 


Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 


By Lt. John J. Niles 
SINGING 
SOLDIERS 


A book which gives the reader a 
glimpse of folk music in the mak- 
ing. Lt. Niles made a hobby of 
recording the war songs of negro 
soldiers; he has produced a rich 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


An eminent statesman and writer, born at Beaurevoir in «he 
département of the Aisne, Gabriel Hanotaux has been Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the French government and has also held 
other high offices of public trust. He is the author of works on 
recent French history and literature, and is a member of the 
Académie francaise. 


Edith Wharton is known to all our readers for her many 
essays and novels, of which the latest is “Twilight Sleep,” a strik- 
ing story of modern New York society. She has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters from Yale University, and has been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor of France, where she now 
makes her home. 


A San Franciscan by birth, Robert Frost has lived in England LI 
and in the Middle West, but he prefers to be in New England, 
with which his poetry is closely associated. For his latest volume 
of poems, “New Hampshire,” published in 1923, he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. 


Edwin Deeks Harvey is a sociologist who has been for over a S( 
decade Professor of the Science of Society in Yale-in-China at 
Changsha, the capital of the province of Hunan. Through his 
knowledge of the Chinese language, Professor Harvey has been 
able to make a close study of the present Nationalist movement, 
about which he has a book in preparation. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, a keen student of legal theory, is 
Acting Dean of the Yale Law School. As a member of the staff of 
various large newspapers, including “The New York Times,” 
Silas Bent has an inside view of the problems of journalism under 
modern conditions. His article on “Ywo Kinds of News” will be 
included in a book on kindred subjects in the autumn. T. K. d 
Whipple, literary critic and essayist, appears for the first time in 
our pages. Katherine G. Chapin, who lives in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, is an occasional contributor of verse to the maga- 
zines. A noted American political scientist, author of “The Govern- 
ment of the United States,” “Personality in Politics,” and other 
works in this field, William Bennett Munro holds a professorship 
in Municipal Government at Harvard University. 
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AMERICAN MASTERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: An Approach 
to the Study of the Social Sciences through a Neglected Field of 
siography. Edited by Howarp W. Opum 
Burgess— Ward— Adams— Dunning—Small—Giddings— Veblen—Turner— Robin- 
son--the distinguished contributions of these Masters to the social sciences and to 
higher education in America are presented in comprehensive and penetrating essays 
by men who have known them intimately and who themselves are eminent social 
scientists. Professor Odum’s introductory chapter discusses the whole subject with 
syuthetie clarity. The volume thus contains not only excellent biography but also a 
lucid approach to the coordinated science of society. $4.50 


PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION 


By Epmunp Nose 
‘Certainly the ideas set forth by Mr. Noble make it quite clear that the bridge 
between science and religion is no bridge at all. There is no stream to cross, for in 
the view of purposive evolution may be seen the objective parallels of the subjective 
views that we find in religion . . . Through the whole exposition runs a thread of 
literary reference and happy illustration which add much to the appreciation of Mr. 
Noble’s work.’’—Sipney Homer in Boston Evening Transcript. $5.00 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH: The Danish Folk Highschools and 
Their Meanings for America 
By Josepu K. Harr 
‘In the present movement of Adult Education in this country the book is of inestim- 
able value. Moreover, the book has an even wider appeal; it reveals an important and 


little known chapter in the history of education, and every student of sociology 
should become acquainted with Dr. Hart’s report.’’—Joun Dewey. $1.50 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON CHAUCER 
By Joun M. Manty 
‘The reader who is not a special Chaucer student will, without doubt, find the book 
interesting and instructive; while the expert student of Chaucer will find in it a fuller 
exposition of the direction which Professor Manly’s Chaucer studies have for some 
time followed than in any previously published work of his or of any of his pupils.**— 
James F. Royster in Modern Language Notes. $3.06 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ETHICS 
By F. C. Taruscu 


‘Every chapter in Dr. Taeusch’s volume, whether it be his broad philosophical chap- 
ters on ethics in general or his specialized treatments of the ethics of other and more 
developed groups, is pertinent and illuminating for the student of business ethics and 
its past evolution and probable future evolution.’’—B. W. Donuam in Harvard 
Business Review. $3.00 


NATURAL LAWS AND HUMAN HOPES 
By M. C. Orto 


“*A well-written little book in which the author comes to the conclusion that a genu- 
ine freedom of will is both compatible with and dependent upon the natural laws.’*— 
H. W. Trisste in Review and Expositor. $.90 


ENRY HOLT COMPANY 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


a 


Lincoln Ellsworth won international fame through his success- 
ful flight to the North Pole and exploration of the Polar Sea with 
Roald Amundsen in the airship Norge in May, 1926. It is of the 
outstanding experiences of this adventure and of the prospect for 
scientific work which it opened up that Mr. Ellsworth writes in 


the article here published. Known to a wide circle of readers for 
his studies of nature, Samuel Scoville, Jr. is a frequent con- 
tributor to THE Review. Howell Cheney, a member of 
the Corporation of Yale University, who has a broad interest in Base: 
education, is a director of the National Association of Manu- fore 
facturers and a manager in the firm of Cheney Brothers, silk _ 
manufacturers. A Virginian, Robert McBlair, is the author of a 
novel “Mister Fish Kelly” and short stories and poems which 
have appeared in the literary magazines. The story entitled “So- , 


journ by the Styx” is based on a personal experience. 


John Jay Chapman is a graduate of Harvard and one of the 
most distinguished American men of letters. After living for 
many years in Turkey, H. G. Dwight served for a time in the 
Near East Division of the Department of State in Washington, 
resigning his post in 1925 to devote his time to writing. His “Con- 
stantinople: Settings and Traits” and “Stamboul Nights” are sig- I 
nificant interpretations of modern life in the Near East. Charles 
Seymour, Professor of History at Yale, was Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian Division in the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace in 1919. 


F. P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation, is an 
active advocate of the extension of education for adults. S$. K. Rat- II 
cliffe, one of the leading liberal journalists in England, formerly 
American representative of “The Manchester Guardian,” gave 
a series of lectures last winter in this country. Willard L. Sperry 
is Dean of the Theological School at Harvard. 


Wilbur Cross, Editor of THe Yate Review since its founda- 
tion as a national quarterly in 1911, is the author of “The Devel- 
opment of the English Novel,” “The History of Henry Field- 
ing,” and “The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne.” One of the 
younger American musicians, Douglas Moore has written a num- 
ber of compositions, among them “The Pageant of P. T. Bar- 
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Stars and Atoms 


By 
Arthur Stanley Eddington 


Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory at Cambridge 
University. Author of “Stellar Movements and the 
Structure of the Universe,” etc. 


Based on the famous lectures given by Professor Eddington be- 
fore the British Association at Oxford, and at King’s College, 
London, during the year 1926. 


CONTENTS 


I. The Interior of a Star 
Temperature in the Interior 
Ionization of Atoms 
Radiation Pressure and Mass 
The Inside of a Star 
Opacity of Stellar Matter 
The Relation of Brightness to Mass 
Dense Stars 


II. Some Recent Investigations 
The Story of Algol 
The Story of the Companion of Sirius 
Unknown Atoms and Interpretation of Spectra 
Spectral Series 
The Cloud in Space 
The Sun’s Chromosphere 
The Story of Betelgeuse 


IIL. The Age of the Stars 
Pulsating Stars 
The Cepherd as a “ Standard Candle” 
The Contraction Hypothesis 
Subatomic Energy 
Evolution of the Stars 
Radiation of Mass 


8v0. 150 pages. With 11 illustrations from photographs taken by 


various outstanding astronomers. Price $2.00 


Falkland Islands 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, Jr. 
Associate in Law, Columbia 

University 
Ilustrated. Price $5.00 


Recent Theories of 
Citizenship 
In Its Relation to 
Government 


By CARL BRINKMANN 
Professor of Political Economy and 
Sociology in Heidelberg University 


Price $1.50 


The Forms of War 
Government in France 


By PIERRE RENOUVIN 
Price $2.50 


iculture and Food 
upply in France 


during the War 


Agriculture 
By MICHEL AUGE-LARIBE 
Food Supply 
By PIERRE PINOT 
Price $4.00 


The Fore-and-Aft Rig 
in America 
By E. P. MORRIS 
Price $4.00 


Some Fundamental 
Problems of Cel- 
lular Physiology 
By W. J. V. OSTERHOUT 
Price $1.00 


Absalom Grimes 
Confederate Mail Runner 
Edited from Captain Grimes’ 


n Story 
By MILO M. QUAIFE 
of the Burton Historical Collection 
Illustrated. Price $3.00 


A Canyon Voya 
The Narrative of the Second Pow- 
ell Expedition down the Green- 
Colorado River from Wyoming, 
and the Explorations on 
in the Years 1871 and 1872. 


By F. S. DELLENBAUGH 
Artist and Assistant Topographer 
of the Expedition. 

Second and Revised Edition. Profuse- 
ly illustrated with photographs, col- 
ored plates, sketches, and maps made 
by the members of the expedition. 
Price $4.00 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


num,” performed this year in New York. Howard Mumf.rd 
Jones, Associate Professor of English in the University of North C 
Carolina, is a poet and playwright. 


Wilbur C. Abbott, an historian and a frequent contributor to 
Tue Yave Review, holds the Higginson chair of history at 
Harvard. George A. Underwood is Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at the North Carolina College for Women. Franklin H. 
Giddings has an established reputation as a sociologist and writer 
on the science of society. Stanley T. Williams, a specialist in 
American literature, is editing a new group of Irving letters for 


our next issue. A Congregational clergyman who has held pas- Ir 
torates in the Broadway Tabernacle and other important churches, a red 
Henry A. Stimson is also a writer on religious and social subjects. man 
Adolph E. Meyer is on the faculty of New York University. foll 


Dumas Malone is a Professor in the University of Virginia 
who has done research work in American history. Frederick A. P 
Pottle, a student of eighteenth-century literature, is a member of 
the Department of English at Yale, and Crane Brinton is a mem- | 
ber of the Division of History at Harvard. Max Lerner is a young 
American critic especially interested in social and economic ques- | 
tions. An Oxford man and a Fellow of the Royal Historical So- | 
ciety, Albert Peel edits “The Congregational Quarterly.” 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


MacAree, Managing Editor Epwarp REED, Assistant Editor 


Tue YAce Review has no official connection with Yale University, although it is pul 
lished by the Yale University Press and its editor is a member of the University Faculty. 

Published Quarterly in October, January, April and July. Subscription rate: $4.00 a ye 
Single copies, $1.00. 

All contributions should be addressed to The Editors of THe Yate Review, Box 19, Yal 
Station, New Haven, Conn., and be accompanied by postage for return if unavailable. 

All business correspondence should be sent to 

THE YALE REVIEW, 143 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, Humphrey Milford, Mgr. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


The 
Corridors of Time 


By Harold Peake, F.S.A. 


Formerly President of the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association. Author of “ The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World,” etc. 


and Herbert John Fleure, D.Sc. 


Professor of Geography and Anthropology, University C 
of Wales. Author of numerous buoks and studies 
on various phases of Anthropology. 


In a series of eight small volumes the authors will present 
a readable and at the same time authoritative survey of hu- 
man pre-history. The titles of the various volumes will be as 


follows: 


(1) Apes and Men; (2) Hunters and Artists; (3) Peas- 
ants and Potters; (4) Priests and Kings; (5) The Steppe 
and the Sown, 2600-2100 B.C.; (6) The Way of the Sea, 
2100-1600 B.C.; (7) The Spread of Bronze Craft, 1600- 
1200 B.C.; (8) Men of the Sword, 1200-800 B.C. 


The first two volumes, as follows, will be ready this spring 


Apes and 
Men 


In this first volume the 


| authors deal with The Ori- 
| gin of Man; An Introduc- 
| tion to the Earth’s Story; A 


| Glimpse of the Evolutionary 
Process; The Descent of 


Man; The Ice Age; Early 
Tools; The Early Types of 


Man; etc. 


Hunters and 
Artists 

In this second volume the 
authors deal with The Re- 
treat of the Ice; Changes in 
the Coast Line; Tundra, 
Steppe, and Forest; Late Pa- 
laeolithic Industries; Early 
Types of Modern Man; The 
Life and Thought of the 
Times; etc. 


Each volume will be of about 150 pages, profusely illustrated, equipped with bibli- 
ographies, a chronological summary, and attractively bound. The price will be about 


$2.50 per volume. 
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China and the Occident 


The Origin and Development 
of the Boxer Movement 
By GEORGE NYE STEIGER 
Illustrated. Price $3.50 


The Science of Society 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM 
SUMNER 
Late Professor of Political and So- 


cial Science in Yale University 


and ALBERT GALLOWAY 
KELLER 


Professor of the Science of Society 
in Yale University 
Volumes I and Il ready 
Price $4.00 each 


The European 
Situation 
By A. MENDELSSOHN- 
BARTHOLDY 
Director of Institute of Foreign 
Politics at Hamburg 
Price about $2.50 


Tseng Kuo-Fan and the 
Taiping Rebellion 
With a Short Sketch of His 
Later Career 


By WILLIAM JAMES HAIL 
Dean and Professor of History, 
College of Yale in China 
Price about $4.00 


The Law of Evidence 
Some Proposals for Its Reform 
By EDMUND M. MORGAN 


and others 
Price $1.50 


Man and the State 
By WILLIAM E. HOCKING 
Alford Professor of Natural Reli- 
gion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
Polity, Harvard University. Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Meaning of God in 
uman Experience.’’ 
Large 810. 400 pages. Price $4.00. 


Down the Santa FeTrail 
and into Mexico 
The Diary of Susan Shelby 
Magoffin, 1846-1847 
Edited by 
STELLA M. DRUMM 
Librarian of The Missouri 
Historical Society 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price $4.00 


By Cheyenne 
Camp Fires 
By GEORGE BIRDGRINNELL 
Author of TheCheyenne Indians,”’ 
“When Buffalo Ran,” etc. 
Illustrated. Price $4.00 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five Bell com- 
panies but only cne Bell System 
—and one Bell aim and ideal, 
stated by President Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this nation, 
so far as humanly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk to 
anyone else anywhere else in this 
country, clearly, quickly and at a rea- 
sonable cost.” 

The past year brought the service 
of the Bell Telephone System measur- 
ably nearer that goal. Seven hundred 
and eighty-one thousand telephones 
were added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected in 
and with the Bell to more than 


CY. seventeen and a half million. 


Thenumber of applications wait- 
ing for service, including those 
in new and outlying sections, was re- 
duced fifty per cent. 
A third transcontinental telephone 
line was completed to the Pacific coast. 
The largest number of miles of toll 
wire for one year was added to the 
Systemmore than 664,000 miles, 
The average length of time for com- 
pleting toll calls throughout the Sys- 
tem was lowered by thirty-five seconds. 
A seven per cent improvement over 
the previous year was made in the qual- 
ity of voice transmission in toll calls. 
An adjustment was made in long 
distance rates amounting to a reduc- 
tion of about $3,000,000 annually. 
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